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JOURNEY ,. 
* THROUGH THE WESTERN PARTS. 1 
or 


S OTLAN D. 


c GLASGOW, 


NTENDING to return to Edinburgh by the way 
of Glaſgow; I did not, upon this occaſion, ſpend 
much time in examining the curiolities of this opu- 
lent commercial city. I had, once before, paſſed a 
few days in Glaſgow. The kindneſs of friends had 
made me acquainted with many of thoſe things 
which were moſt remarkable about it. It was in- 
deed greatly altered and enlarged ſince that period. 
But, it might be better, I ſuppoſed, to 7 8 77 
im provements 122 my return. ! | 


— 


. * L - 
Ly l ? N 
1 * os * 


| Ons Ent which I felt upon failing nyſe 
again in a great town, was ſuch, that I cannot help 
mentioning it. At fight of the ſpacious and buſy 
ſtreets, the frequent ſhops, the crowded market- 
places, the carefully dreſſed men and women, me- 
thought, I telt myſelf again at home. Here every 
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convenience of life might be eaſily obrained. I had 

lately travelled through regions which were deſti- 
| tute of many of the moſt grateful of thoſe conveni- 
encies. Here, a perſon might have ſo-much gene- 
ral ſociety, as to leave him little deſire for the rare 
pleaſures of frank, eaſy, unſuſpicious converſe, or 
for the ideal enjoyments of generous friendſhip and- 
virtuous love. In the wild ſcenes which I had left, 
there was little to ſoothe the wounded ſpirit, —little 
to give a reliſh-to life, after the once open and ſim- 
ple heart had experienced the perſidy, the i ingrati- 
tude, the inhumanity of, men. Here, there was 
enough to buſy the mind, and enough to keep de- 
| ſire awake, and to expel care from the boſom, al- 
though not an eye ſhould meet you with a glance of ö 
EE and not a countenance ſhould ſeem to- | | 

« © This i is the iy of: a well-wiſher. . 7 | | | 


. 


* 


Sven were 7 E partly melanchely, and 
partly pleaſing, which aroſe in my mind, asIretired to 
reſt on the evening on which I had reached Glaſgow. 

} Ide neceſſary tranſaction of ſome bulineſs detained |_ 
E me here, all the following. day. On the Tueſday, E 1 
5 | left Glaſgow, and continued my excurſion towards 
1 Hamilton: my purpoſe being, to viſit Galloway, 
and to return to Glaſgow through Ayr. hire. 1 
Brow 
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Tr. w. Was 40 0 the iherpogn when Ticks Gliſgows 
Here, too, as when J had. entered this city, on a 
different quarter, 1 obſerved the town to decline 


gradually into the country, — —not to be divided from 


it by an abrupt line. The roads are excellent. They : 
were crowded with paſſengers on foot and horſe- 
back, and with carriages of various geſeriptions, 


The wetneſs, of the ſeaſon had indeed, rendered them | 


deep: but this was not ſo, much the Kult of the 
roads, as of the ſeaſon. ES the road, as I pro- 
ceeded, 1 ſaw one of the moſt pictureſque | tracts of 
level country I had ever ſurveyed. A good man 
decent, with ſome ſplendid, gentlemen 's houſes ar ar 
attend over it. The ſurface of the ground i is, in 
many places ornamented with belts and clumps & 
planting ; and even, with larger, and more regular 
tracts of wood. Coal-pits and quarries of limeſtone, 
with ſmoking lime-kilns | are. to be ſeen, here and 
there, over the country. * he fields Were not y 
cleared of their corn, but it ſtood. At leaſt Ahn 
every where in the ſhock ; and. while! its appearance | 
in that condition, . at ſo hte a period i in the ſeaſon 
might. indeed awaken. a train of unpleaſing reflec. 
tions, —it howeve! er gave the ſcenes ; a richer and 155 
7 


— 


bare aſpect than they muſt otherwiſe have exhibited. 
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Hedges divided the fields. The level of the coun- 
try was ſufficiently varied by ſwelling! knolls. Fancy 
naturally ſtrove to clothe it in the gayer e colours of 
ſpring, of ſummer, and of opening autumn, and i in | 
the effort gave little leſs amuſement to the mind, 
than if I had been actually ſurveying the realities 
which the attempted. to  piyre out, 


1 


On remain of antiquity which I had an oppor; 


tunity of remarking from the highway was Both- | 


well-Caſtle, the ruins of which have {till an air of 
majeſty 1 to remind the beholder of its ancient ſtrength 


and grandeur. It is faid to be in the fame ſtyle of 


building, as the old caſtles of Wales, Its IX 7 were 
ſixty feet high : they are fifteen in thickneſs. It 
ſtands cloſe upon the bank of the Clyde, upon a 
rocky foundation. At one time, the maſſy wall 
cruſhed the rock ; and large 5 of the wall | 

and the rock fel down together into the Clyde. «| 
Oppoſite to Bothwell-Caſtle, upon the other ſide of 


the river, ſtand the ruinous remains of the Priory of 


Blantyre, the property. of Lord Blan tyre. This Priory 5 
appears from hiſtoric documents, to have been found- 


ed before the end of the thirteenth century. It was 


dependent upon the monaſtery of Jedburgh. Upon 
the abolition of the Romiſh Religion i in Scotland.in 
the ſixteenth century, it felli into the hands of a Walter 

Stuart, . 
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Stuart, Lord Privy Seal; ho was in the beginning 
of the following century created Lord Blantyre. 7 


Tx ſoil of this tract of country is rich and 45 
tile: commonly, a clay, or a loam; in ſome places 
mofly. In this vicinity are a ſulphureous, mineral 
fpring or two. At ſome diſtance, on the banks of 
Calder- Water, are great quantities of iron. ſtone 
rich in metal, which are dug, and, at a furnace near 
Glaſgow, wrought into pig-iron-: the proprietors 
of the land receiving for the iron- ſtone at the rate 
of fixpence a ton. Thoſe iron - ſtones are ſaid to ex- 
hibit, many of them, impreſſions which ſeem to 
have been en ay —_— 1 5 or e _— 


various trees. 4) 
3 10 31 + | ; 4 RO 


BoTuwsLt-CasTLE is well n to-kikve;biek 

a ſeat of the ancient Douglaſſes, in their, days of 
feudal ſplendour. Strong as it was, they truſted 
not entirely to its ſtrength for their ſecurity. Be- 
tween Bothwell-Caſtle and the Priory of Blantyre, | 
there was a ſecret ſubterraneous paſſage, running 
under the bed of the Clyde. By this the inha- 
bitants of the caſtle, at leaſt the tenderer part of 
them, could retire in time of danger to the pro- 
tection which the ſanctity of a religious eſtabliſh- 
ment afforded, in thoſe days of barbariſm and A ue 
tion. A handſome, = new houſe * been built. 
. 


JOURNEY THROUGH, 
all by the preſent Lord Douglas, tm | 
2  firyation, com anding a a view of the r river rand of 
— ancient _ | 


IN this 3 the river Avon which has 2 
its ſources in the pariſhes of Avondale and Galſton, 
meets the Clyde. The meeting of the two rivers, 
and the ſurrounding ſcenery have been finely cele, 
brated by Miſs Hannah- Williams, in a a 8 re 
ode, e in her = ug of n. el 40 

20 

Ane is wack 1 850 wi of country; . The — 
4 of a city ſo large, ſo populous, ſo 
buſy, and fo flouriſhing. as Glaſgow, the natural 
fertility of the ſoil, the abundance of uſeful. foflils, 
and the ſpreading ſpirit of manufacture, are circum- 


ſtances all conſpiring to promote the populatio z the 
8 and the wn of theſe places. 4 oi £ 
* 
W. E pad by Bothwell-bridge, whey 1 
in n the laſt century, a ſtraggling battle, between the 
Covenanters and the King's troops: The event ö 
of the battle is well known to have been ruinous to 
the affairs of the former. Thſoe who fell, were hy 
their brethren, accounted martyrs. The ſame bridge 
celebrated in the ſtory of that battle, ſtill ſtands, 
The Clyde is not here navigable. But, when ſwel- 
* by rains, this river, as well 2s the ATW: ſpreads | 
Aa 


-- 
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z vaſt body of water over its banks. In the month | 
of March, 1782, the Clyde roſe ſixteen feet above 
its ordinary level; overflowing a great tract of the 
adjacent country, and affurning the magnificent af- 
pect of an arm 87 the fea.” 


We were now within the pril of Hamüton,: and 
drew near to the town of the fame name. The 


| Avon, the Clyde, and ſeveral ſtreams divide, Was 


ter, and fertilize this diſtrict. The level of the fur- 
face is finely diverſified. ' The banks of the ſtreams 
are often decorated with wood. Salmons, trouts, 
pikes, perches, roaches, lampreys, eels, and floun- 


ders abound more or leſs in the rivers. Fine black 
cattle are fed in the fields. Wheat, oats, peaſe, 


beans, and barley are the crops raiſed. Potatoes 
are here, as elſewhere through Scotland a favourite 
and plenteous article of culture, and of food. The 
paſtures have been improved, too, by the fowing 


of grafles wand wo. more rr than the Nas 
tive ſward. 


Tux town of Hamilton is one of the handfomeſt 
of ſmaller towns in Scotland. It contains about 
three thouſand and fix hundred inhabitants. Of 
theſe about four hundred may be weavers: Cabinet 
and carpenter work of various forts is' made here: 
The tanners are conſiderable; and dreſſed leather is 

q | . carried 
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carried from Hamilton to the London market; the 
raw. hides being firſt purchaſed from Glaſgow. and 
from Ireland. No fewer than an hundred and twen- 
ty hands are employed in the manufacture of ſhoes. 
The manufacture of ſtockings on frames, gives em- 
ployment to four and twenty hands. A manufac- 
ture of thread. lace has been long carried on here. 
Through the fluctuations of faſhion, it had gradu- 
ally declined. But, the late Dutcheſs of Hamilton 
and Argyle turned her attention to the encourage- 
ment of this manufacture; brought up to it at her 
' own expence, twelve orphan girls; and patronized 
the uſe of the lace, ſo as to revive, in a great de- 
gree, that ſpirit with which it had been formerly | 
made here. It is again declining. - The chief em- 
ployment, however of the women of Hamilton and 
its environs, has long been the ſpinning of linen 
' yarn. Large parcels of this yarn were formerly ex- 
ported from Hamilton to Ireland: but the Iriſh have 
ſince learned to ſpin. for their own manufactures. 
Hamilton races are well known to be among the beſt _ 
frequented of our animal races. In conſequence it _ 
may be, that the manufacture of ſaddlery goods has 
come to be carried on, to ſome extent here. Li- 
nen was formerly the only ſpecies of cloth produced 
by the weavers, of Hamilton. They are now chiefly 
employed by the wanne of Glaſgow, in works 
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TE * of this town have a remarkable Air 


ol neatneſs. I have mentioned the women of Dum» 
barton as having appeared, in my eyes, remarkably 
homely. I ſhall add here, that the women of Ha-, 


milton ſeemed no leſs remarkable for fine faces, 


| handſome figures, and neatneſs of dreſs. They were 


of the middle ſize; the out line of the face, a fine 
oval; the eyes commonly blue; the hair, fair, or 


a light brown; the noſe inclining to aquiline, yet 


not abſolutely ſo; and their dreſs had a neatneſs 
and cleanlineſs, more pleaſing than finery. It was 


not ſimply one or two of the young women of this 


place, that appeared thus charming. Almoſt at 
every door, I obſerved one of theſe captivating fe- 
male forms at work, as I | paſſed haßt through t] the 


town; 

Har is a good inn, well kept by a Mr Clarke 
from London. He is an obliging, intelligent man, 
but has not a little of the air of a groom, a boxer, or 


a cock. ſighter. As a burgh of Regality, Hamilton 
poſſeſſes a priſon and a town-houſe. It has alſo com- 


modious buildings for market. places. The pariſh 
church is an handſome building. An inſcription 
over the gateway of an old houſe ſtill ſtanding i in 


the town beſpeaks the date of its erection to have 


been in the year 1533. Hamilton-houſe, the ſeat of 
the Duke of Hamilton ſtands near the town. The 
Vor. II. B 1 parts 
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parts of this edifice have been erected at different 
periods. That which is moſt ancient, appears to have 
been finiſhed in the year 1591. The more modern 
and moſt conſiderable part was built in the end of 
the laſt century. It was formerly ſurrounded by the 
town. But, its noble poſſeſſors have by degrees 
pulled down ſuch of the houſes of the town as ſtood 
neareſt to the palace, and have given ſuch a direction 
to the plan of ſuch others as have been ſince built, 
that the palace is now left detached from the town. 
The buildings of the palace form three ſides of a 
quadrangle. Several of the rooms are ſpacious; 3 
but they are not all alike well furniſhed. Of the 
paintings, that of Daniel in the Den of Lions has 
been highly praiſed by Connoiſſeurs. In the middle 
of the great park, about a mile from the town, and | 
on a rock, overhanging the weſt bank of the river 
Avon, ftand the ruinous remains of Cadzow.caſtle, 
| the ancient manor-houſe. © Cadzow ſeems to have 
been anciently the name of the whole circumjacent 
diſtrict. Oppoſite to theſe ruins, and on the other 
fide of the river Avon, is an artificial ruin, which 
was built about the year 1730, after a defizn drawn 
by the elder Adams, and intended for an imitation 
of the caſtle of Chatelherault, in France, the name 
of which it bears. In the park, near theſe ruins, 
are ſome of the ſtatelieſt oaks in Scotland. With. 
in the EY century, the number of theſe noble 
= trees 
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trees has been greatly diminiſhed :. ſome having 
fallen, through the decay of age. Of thoſe, which 
yer remain, many are now only mutilated trunks, 
diveſted through the ſame decay, of the ſpacious, 
ſpreading boughs which once ſhaded them. Some 
ſtill meaſure, in girth, upwards of 27 feet. Here, 
ſo late as the year 1770 were a remnant of thoſe 
white cattle with black or brown ears and muzzles 
which were once common in Scotland. Their ſhy- 
neſs and ferocity of temper rendered them trouble- 
ſome and little uſeful. They were therefore exter- 
minated in the year above mentioned. The Duke 
of Hamilton bas here a * well nn with fal- 
low deer. x11vp:tas | 
Tracy Hamilton we continued our. journey to- 
wards Liſmahagow. The highway was ſtill ex- 
cellent. Turnpikes have been erected at proper 
diſtances; and this road is kept up by the con- 
tributions of thoſe who have occaſion to travel 
it. Near Hamilton, the country was incloſed chief- 
ly, and the fields in a ſtate of cultivation. As 
we advanced, however, ſome wide, level tracts, as 


well of brown heath, as of open, neglected green 
paſture appeared on either hand. Night; came on. 


But, the ſky was ſerene: And as the road was good 


and the country inhabited, the ſhort ride we had 
yet to take by night, was little leſs. pleaſing, than 


FE | oft 
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it might have been by day; had it not been that 
the circumjacent 'country was in a great meaſure 
hid from our view. As we drew nearer and near- 
er to Liſmahagow, the houſes by the way-ſide, ſeem- 
ed to exhibit an aſpe& more and more miſerable. 
And for the laſt three miles, the n pes 

to be 1p wii, ; ee Ny 


| Liexanacow, ond to WESTON, Kh 


Ar 8 I was e by the holpi 
tality of Dr Wharry. Liſmahagow is a village of 
great antiquity, Here was anciently an abbey 
of monks, dependent on the abbey of Kelſo. The 
ſituation of the village is an excellent proof of 
the judgment with which the Romiſh. Clergy: uſed 
to chuſe out ſituations for their religious houſes. 
It ſtands in a pleaſant vale, on the bank of a fine 
ſtream, and is, on all hands well ſheltered. The 
ground, too, is here of ſingular fertility. '. And 
when one reflects on the open, uncultivated condi- | 
tion of the country, ſome hundred years ſince; it 
is plain that the good monks could hardly have been 
then placed ina ite more pleaſant, more fitted to af. 
ford the conveniencies of life, or more ſecure. The 
pariſh of Liſmahagow, is ſtill a collegiate charge. 
and believe, the firſt nn. enjoys one of the 
| beſt 
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beſt country livings in the church of Scotland The 
ancient church ſtill ſtands. But, I did not obſerve 
many other monuments of antiquity remaining 
here. Mr Wharry's houſe, at which I was enter» 
tained, ſtands on an eminence, at a ſmall diſtance 
above the village. Hence I had a fine view of the 


village, of the vale winding above it, -and:: ofthe 
country ſpreading. out, beneath, where the coun- 


try ſwells partly into hills riſing lowly, and to nd 


very lofty elevation; and in part ſpreads out into a 
plain ſuſceptible of cultivation. Within this land 


ſcape, alſo, ſtands the houſe of Auchtafärdtale) che 
n of a Mr FIN "A e e 4} be e 
1 81 TT Mr 6 


FROM Mr Ware ab I terelyod's prefent of 


ſome curious petrifactions which he had collected 


from a lime-quarry. Among theſe were the” petri 
fied vertebræ of ſome animal, the ſpecific character 
of which I could not gueſs at, by ſo flight a remain; 
the two valves of a ſmall cockle-ſhell, ſtill cloſe anti 


united; a ſingle valve of another cockle:{hell'; with 


ſome petrified teeth; and various other petrified a· 
nimal remains. Such ſpecimens as theſe were, in 


| the infancy of natural hiſtory, ſuppoſed to have been 


formed by an actual converſion of the ſubſtance of 
the animal or bodies—which they reſembled,—into- 
Kone. ' It came afterwards to be known, that nb 
ſuch unaccountable and extraordinary converſions 


{ 
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of one ſubſtance into another, entered into the 
ceconomy of nature. Ingenuity conjectured, and 
obſervation confirmed the conjecture, that ſuch 

curiouſly modified, lapideous bodies, muſt have 
been formed by the gradual decompolition of the 
animal or vegetable bodies in whoſe mould they 
were caſt, and the depoſition of ſtony particles in 
the ſpaces which thoſe animal or vegetable bodies 
had occupied. The famous Lough Neagh in Ire, 
land, by this depoſition of ſtony particles ſuſpended 
in its waters, gives, within a certain time, a ſtone 
of the preciſe form and dimenſions of any piece of 
wood that may be laid to putrify in it. Calcareous 
ſtones are known to derive their origin from the 
decompoſition of certain animal ſubſtances, juſt as 


ſome other foſſils are formed by the decompoſition 


of vegetable bodies. It is eaſy to conceive, then, 
that, in the gradual depoſition of ſtrata of calcareous 
matter from the ſuſpenſion of their particles in was 
ter, animal ſubſtances not yet diſſolved might be 
immerſed in the forming ſtrata of calcareous. mat- 
ter: In this ſituation they might be diſſolved, by 
degrees: But, as they were diſſolved, the mould 
which they had occupied, would be, naturally, filled 
up with thoſe looſe calcareous particles which were 
diffuſed around them. Such are my notions of 
07 n ee we ſind n; in lime- 
5 n 
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quarries; and ſuch, I TO is the n * . 
ceived theory. 15 


NexT morning, I took leave of my hoſpitable 


entertainer, Mr Wharry, and proceeded onwards 


towards the ſources of the Clyde. At no great diſ- 
tance from Liſmahagow, are thoſe famous cataracts 
of the Clyde, —the Linns of Corra and Stonebyret. 
At Corra Lynn, the ſtream is precipitated over a 
rock, down a perpendicular height of an hundred 
feet. On a pointed rock, juſt oppoſite to where the 
water begins to fall down the ſteep, ſtand the ruins 
of a caſtle which about fifty years ſince, or perhaps 
fomewhat more, was inhabited. When the torrent 


was ſwollen by floods, it would. daſh down with 


ſuch violence as to ſhake the rock and the caſtle 


upon it, ſo that water in a glaſs was ſpilled by the 
concuſſion. Juſt under this awful cataract ſtands a 
miln, the wheel of which ſeems as if it were, every 


moment about to be daſhed in pieces, by the eur 
of water which falls upon it. FH | 


- A MILE farther up the vhs is the catart of 


Stone-byres, perhaps ſtill more ſtrikingly magnifi- 


cent than that of Corra. The walk between the 


two is beautifully romantic. The rocks riſe on each 

fide, to the height of an hundred feet above the'bed 

of the river. They are covered with wood. | The 
| _— | 


—— 
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channel is of ſolid rock, ſometimes worn into cavi- 8 


ties by the force of the water; which is compelled 


by a variety of obſtacles to aſſume varied directions 
in its progreſs: and forming a number of inferior 


caicades. Although at Stone-byres Linn the water 
falls from an elevation greatly inferior to that at 
Corra, yet the width being here broader, the maſs 
more diverſified, the eddies more turbulent and out- 
rageous this cataract is perhaps formed to impreſs 
the imagination with Rill deeper- awe and horrour 
than the former. At a mile's diſtance from theſe 
ſcenes of grandeur, and while the water-falls are ſtill 
hid within the emboſoming woods, a thick ſmoke- 


| like miſt is ſeen to rife over it z and nearly the hol | 


low noiſe is heard, which ſtuns the ears. 


Round Lanark, _ country is; in a {en | 


degree, ornamented and cultivated. A part of the 


town-common which has been lately alienated, is | 
likely to receive great improvement, in conſequence E 
of the alienation. A Cotton-work has been lately 
erected here by that eminent manufacturer, Mr Da- 
vid Dale of Glaſgow. I have been informed, that 
a greater quantity of cotton. yarn is {pun here in the 
week, than at all the other ſimilar works for the 
ſpinning of cotton, that hve yet been erected in 


Scotland. 
| a - 
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| Sanitas that, by travelling ſtraight along the 
highway, I ſhould be enabled to form but a verx 


imperfect notion of the ſtate of the country; La» | 


vailed myſelf of a croſs road at no great diſtance 
from Liſmahagow, and by that wandered over the 
hills, towards Weſton. Where a much frequented - 


highway paſſes through any country, the houſes by 


the way- ide are commonly neater, and the fields | 


better incloſed, and more carefully decorated, than 
in the interior parts, which are more remote from 


the obſervation of ſtrangers. This is in part the <& 
fect of the advantages which a road opening up a 


country gives, to promote the induſtry and by con- 


ſequence the wealth of its inhabitants; and parti; 
ariſes from the pride which the gentlemen of a2 
country very properly and reaſonably take in ſhewing; ' 
its beſt face to ſtrangers, and in hiding the naked-. 


nels of their land. Not malicioufly to ſpy the na- 


kedneſs of this diſtrict, but to enjoy its diverſiſiod 
ſcenery, and to remark its real condition, « did I turn. | 


2 


from the . | oo SM Rad 3. A 


« e 
, \ 6 . 
” 


Taz day was fair; and the SIP were every 


where buſy in the fields. The corn was nearly alt 
cut down; but conſiderable quantities ſtood in the 


ſhock; and, as appeared to me, in no very dry 
ſtate: and that which was yet growing, did not 


ſeem-to be fully ripe. I accoſted the reapers, as I | 
WoL TE: C paſſed 
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paſſed various parties; and chearfully called to them 


td be bußh, and win the curn, aſſoon as poſſible. 


They always replied with that civility and good- na- 
ture for which the peaſantry of Scotland are everx 
where remarkable. They indeed ſeemed to labour 
with all that activity and earneſtneſs which the late- 


nes of the harveſt; and the extreme uncertainty: of 
the weather required. The ſields appeared to me, 10 LE 
be awkwardly divided, and ill fenced - The arable 


ground lay immediately around the different farm- 


houſes. Beyond, was, in every farm, ſcemingly., 


a wide tract of open muir, appropriated to the ꝓur- 


poſes of gs for _ and IE toy xt 


it: 3-1 | „ e TOI t. 


TAAVrI. LIN thats acroſt thi country}: 1 paſſed 5 
near by one farm-houſe, in the pariſh of Liſmaha- 


go, the name of which I learned to be the MOAT» | | 


It ſtands in a hollow: Immediately around is 2 


tract of bog forming almoſt one continued quag- 
' mire. The /eeading: of the farm- houſe with the of- 


ſices, is on a-mount in the midſt of this quagmire.. 
As I approached the door of che houſe, to aſk. the 
way onwards, I obſerved the walls: of tlie office- 


| houſes, to be ancient, ſtrong, and: well-built,”as welt 


as of conſiderable extent. Upon a more minute: 


furvey, I perceived plainly, that they were the re- 
mains of ſome conſiderable old caſtle, or at leaſt 


houſe built in the caſtellated faſhion. The farmer, 


who! 
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Who was an obliging and intelligent man, could 
give me no information concerning the antiquity of 


2x theſe remains, or-the time at which the caſtle had 


been deſerted for the lowly farm-houſe beſide its 
and its halls converted into ſtalls far horſes and oxen. 
It ſhould ſeem that the mount on which theſe re- 
mains ſtand, has been once inſulated, either natu- 
rally or artificially. The marſhy ground around it 
has been once a natural or artificial lake, or at leaſt 
a moat. But, the ſtate of the country being chan- 
ged; our houſes affording us the ſecurity of caſtles, 
without the precautions of fortificatian ; the ſame 
lowneſs, or the ſame-inaccefſibility of ſituation being 
no longer preferred among us, for our houſes, the 
mor has been deſerted by its original inhabitants, 
and from being perhaps the dwelling of the Lord of 
che Manor, has 1 to be the undi ee 
of a farmer. N N 


I wendy, in Greece, and in thoſe countries in Af. 
rica and Aſia, which were anciently famous far 
population and opulenee, the traveller frequently 
meets with ſomething ſimilar to what I found here. 
He ſinds the nobleſt monuments of antiquity con- 
verted to the baſeſt purpoſes; hovels erected within 
the diſmantled walls of palaces; the pilars wrought 
by the moſt exquiſite care of ancient art, confound, 
el with * meaneſt material in the ſtructute of 6 

. me 
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20 JOURNEY THROUGH 
ſome wretched edifice, ſcarce fit for a human habi- 
tation; and the trophies of the conquerors profaned 
by the” hands of ſlaves. But, ſuch objects ſuggeſt 
reflections much more melancholy than are inſpired 
by any medleys of ancient grandeur and modern 
meanneſs which our own country may exhibit. £ 
Thoſe mark the decline of civilization, and teach the 
mind, that man and all his works, in all their per- g 


fection, are fluctuating and tranſient; ; that not on- 25 


1y does barbariſm yield to the progreſs of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, but returns often to triumph 
over theſe, and ſweep them away, after. they have | 
attained-the moſt ſplendid heights. But, when i in 
Britain we ſee the deſolate ruins of ſome ancient 
caſtle, or behold the remaining monuments of that 
Tyſtem of life which prevailed hong our fore-fa- 
thers, converted to meaner purp Yes than thoſe to 
which they once ſerved :—We cannot avoid reflec- 
ting on the progreſs which civilization and ſocial 
Happineſs have made among us, lince the days when a 
—moats and caſtles, for inſtance, were neceſſary to 
the ſecurity of families. Happy indeed is the change 2 
Which has removed the habitations of our men of 1 
fortune from the iſlet and the mount to the open 
lan; which has filled up our moats, and broken 
down our drawbridges,—which has diminiſhed the 
thickneſs of our walls, and enlarged the number, 
and the dimenſions of our windows,——which cn 


K & \ 
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transferred ornamental architecture from the priary 


and the cathedral, - to the villa of the merchant. pul 
the (ANA manbon of the great land Hader! 5 


eee | piſſed acroſs a wide tra&of muir, 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of Broken-Croſs Muit, 


* 


T be origin of the name I could not learn. The ex, 


tent and level of this tract are ſuch as might well fr 


it for a ſcene of battle. Although now bare, and : 


brown over with heith ; it ſeems to have been. once 


occupied. by a foreſt. . On one ſide, it has been o- 


pened and cut down, for a good way, for peats. I 
rode near to the peat-breaf, and could obſerve, by 

the pieces of wood which were ſcattered: thick 
through the black, peat-carth, that the latter muſt 


undoubtedly have owed its formation to the decay 


of reſinous trees. This muir has been once a pine 


foreſt. It has been ſuffered to decay, unheeded, by 


the i injuries of time, when our anceſtors were alike 


unqualified to avail themſelyes of the various advan» 
tages which abundance of wood J afforded, or to turn 


to ſerve the purpoſes of agriculture, after the wood 


had decayed or had been carried- away, thoſe traci 


over which en had en, n ele 


waage fookſh enquiries have been tene 


concerning the origin of peat - earth. or moſs, 28 it id 


commonly lg {1 have heard n 


ther 
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| ther peat- earth did not grow like a vegetable? Only 
{ſimplicity and careleſs obſervation could leave/it po- 
ble for any perſon to aſk this queſtion. | The ori- 
gin of peat-earth appears evidently to be from lig- 
neous vegetables, of various kinds, chiefly of a re- 
ſinous character; and not refuſing an intermixture 
of the earth formed by the decay of herbaceous ve- 
getables; but rejecting, as unſuſceptible of combuſ. 
tion all alloy of pure earth, of whatever ſpeciſic 
character. Beds of peat- earth grow, as they are 
augmented by the decay of one generation of ligne- 
ous vegetables after another. Of any other growth, 
they are abſolutely incapable. In almoſt all exten- 
five ſtrata of moſs, we find trunks of trees, ſome- : 
times freſh, and ſometimes ſo far decayed, as to 
crumble into duſt between the fingers. In many 
places, the trunks of the trees lie ſo thick and are 
1o vaſt in their ſize, as to beſpeak evidently, that 
they once formed ſtately foreſts in the ſame ſitua- 
tions. As in limeſtone, the forms of animal bodies 
are often diſtinctly diſcernible : ſo, in a dried pet. 
or on the face of a ſtratum of peat - earth, we may 
obſerve frequently the remains of ligneous vege= | 
tables. It is remarkable that periſhable bodies of ** 
Kinds, whether animal or vegetable, are wonderful- 
ly preſerved, if depoſited deep in a bed of this earth. 
here is ſomething in its nature, and ſomething in 
the nature of the juices with which it impregnates. 
| ng” Wafef 
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; water penetrating. through it, chat counters pu- 


trefaction with ſingular energy; Human bodies 


have been found in peat · moſſes in a ſtate of as perfect t s 


preſervation, as if embalmed by the art of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Moſt probably the wood found in 
ſtrata of peat · earth, would have been reduced to 
duſt, had it been depoſited in any other ſituation. 
The, reſin of the wood from which this earth is 

chiefly formed; may be, in part, what gives it this 
preſerving quality, A mixture of other juices, ſueh 
as that of the barks uſed in tanning en 
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„Gene my wouts, by a very indifferent 
pariſh. road over this moor; I paſſed near by a 


farm · houſe, the name of which has now eſcaped © 


me; but I can ſtill recollect, that the apparent an- 
tiquity of ſome trees which grew around it, and 
the accumulation of the earth about the heuſe and 
the garden convinced me, that it had been very 


anciently inhabited. When the earth rqund anyx 
cottage or farm houſe is raiſed conſiderahly above 
the general level of the ground on which it Randsy 


no ſurer proof is neceſſary of its having been long 


the habitation of human beings. Through the“ 


Weſt Highlands, every cottage was bare of! trees 5 
and even more conſiderable manſipns' were ſheltered | 


The 
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The carth was not raiſed about the cottages or 
_ farm-houſes in theſe regions. They ſeemed, e 
White, to be of no very a ancient decent e e 


1 bod. 


„en the farm · houſe ite ee of which WY 
geſted theſe conjectures, I proceeded down the ſlo- 
ping fide of the hill, to Douglar-water. Croſſing it 
by a ford, I rode on through corn-fields and excel: 

ent paſture- grounds; being ſtill! conducted by the 
foad, to a coalliery at a place called Ponfeagh Burn- 
Foot. The workmen were buſy: abundance of coals _ 
lay around the pits : near them ſtood a row of huts, 
the habitations of the colliers. Tome cloſe by the 
| doors of thoſe huts; 1 had an opportunity of hold. 
Ing 1 ſome converſation with one of the colliers* wives} 
who ſtood at her door, with her ſick child, in het | 
arms. Among other enquiries, I aſked whether the | 8 
child had received the ſmall-pox,” the diſeaſe of | 
which he was ill, by inoculition.—He had not. 
Nor has the practice of inoculation been yet eftaz | 
bliſhed in this neighbourhood. The good woman 
would have thought herſelf ſhockingly. criminal, - £ 
had the intentionally communicated to her _— 
the infection of diſcaſe. e 


TIE natural Acker of this my of country em 
to de great. But, induſtry has yet done compar- 
atively little, taſte hardly any thing for it, The 

+ fields 
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fields: are not regularly divided. The fences are 
paltry walls of dry ſtone which a hog might almoſt 
overleap, a lamb. almoſt break down. Plinting, 
ſeems not to be thought of, except immediately. 
around the houſes of gentlemen. . The agriculture 


ha. 

3 ſeems to be irregular and imperfect. ; Avery little 

it care, and that directed by no extraordinary intelli. 

7 gence might, in ſuch natural circumſtances i improve | 

6 to all deſireable perfection of imperfection. 1 have N 


reaſon to believe that Lord Deen, the landlord 


"EE. 


ſirous to ae. ſuch improvement. The laſts. 


0 with which I paſſed through this country rendered 
. it impoſſible for me to have the honour: of waiting 
= on Lord Douglas. But, I have heard his farmers 
5 mention him in ſuch terms as to convince me, that he 
* | ſecs the neceſſity of preſerving the pre: eminence 
1 | which, his family, gained by warlike exploits, and 


by the generoſity of the military character ;—by lead - 
ing in thoſe arts of peace which though anciently ; 


s | contemptible, are now held in the higheſt, eſtima- 5 
5 tion. Indeed, to maintain their dignity of charac- | 
y ox ter, our. Nobility in general, will now. do Well to 
40 enter into the ſpirit of the country, and turn their 

{| cares to its improvement ; as their anceſtors did, in 
1 a ruder and, more unſettled age, to its dgfente.— Y 
5 To be brave in war, and, magnificently hotpitable , 

5 in time of NN l all the qualities 
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longer the great buſineſs of life i in Europe! Thel 


acquaintance with the moſt : dignified and important 


the population, and the opulence of his country.— 


urgent neceſſity demanding all the great among us, 


have begun to murmur at the ſight of their luxuri- 


tarily do, in their ſphere, as much for the advanca- 


| of the ſoil about it, and ſeveral ancient trees ſcat-- 
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neceſſary to diſtinguiſh a nobleman. But, War is 1 
Nobleman ſhould never be unpractiſed in the arts 


of war, and never unſkilled in the policy of his 
country. But, to tlieſe accompliſhments, to add an 


arts of peace, and an aſſiduity to promote wem. 
Of all theſe, none is of equal dignity-and utility, or 
falls equally within the province of the great land- b 


holder, as agriculture. By promoting this, he may, 
at once enrich himſelf, and augment. the ſtrength, 
Het me add, that in the preſent time, there is an 


thus to diſtinguiſh themſelves. The lower orders 


ous opulence.” Their murmurs are indeed unrea- 
fonable, bur wilt be leſs fo, if the great ſhall volun-/ 


ment of the common e want ghee oth be 
oy to do in ee Fra 


"Continue? my fournty thiecwgh'T Di 
Thad a diftant peep of Donglas-caftle, and paſſed” 
near a cottage, the name of which; the appearance 


tered near, beſpoke it to be placed within the con- 
_ of an old foreſt.” The name I neglected to 
. note; > 
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note; but, I think, it was Mood. bouſe. After this, I 


was directed by an obliging ſtranger to croſs over the 
broad ſummit of a lofty, but {lowly riſing hill, to re- 
gain the highway. Of the elevation of this hill I re- 


ceived one convincing proof in the exceſſive cold | 
which I felt on its ſummit. It was grey with new 
fallen ſnow; a ſhallow marſh extending over almoſt 


the whole of it, was here and there covered with 
thin ice; my fingers were benumbed, and my limbs 


chilled by the ſudden cold 1 was here expoſed to, 


more than I remembered them to haue been, by 


any blaſt that I had ever before faced. Io ſuperfi 
cial obſer vation a marſh or baſon of water on the | 
ſummit of a hill may ſeem a ſtrange phænomenon. 
Yet, it is a phænomenon which the traveller has 
often occaſion to remark. And a little reflection 
will caſily enable us to account for it. Miſts and 
clouds are naturally attracted round the towering | 

heads of mountains; the yapours raiſed from them 
are ſooneſt condenſed; From the loſtieſt ſituations 

in every country do rivers always take their riſe; 


On the ſides and at, baſes of hills are ſprings com- 
monly ſituate. Theſe facts ſhew, that the moun- 


tains are the great reſervoirs of water, and the: great 


agents, which, in oppoſition to the ſun 's efliciency, 
attract ĩt from the en of, the. air to the | 
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and ſtructure of mountains is fuch, that the water 
which they attract is ſpeedily conducted away to 
the regions lying below them. In others, however, 
this does not ſo readily happen. The ſituation, the 
exterior form, or the internal ſtructure of the moun- 
tain is fuch as to retain in equilibrio ſome conſider- 
able portion of that water which the clouds, from 
time to time, depoſite in its boſom. Hence, as cir- 
cumſtances vary, in ſome caſes, a ſmall lake or pond 
on the ſummit of a mountain; in others, a marſh 
and in others ſprings,/ burſting up on the ſummit ; 
or trickling through the ny: or ma wy the 


rocky ſides. 


As 1 deſcended 45 1 the e gde of this is hill, = 
on one hand a tract, wild as the bleak hills of Ar. | 
gyleſhire, opened before me; on the other appear- 
ed green hills and cultivated vales. Turning to the 
highway, I met trains of lime-carts. Here and 
there, as I advanced; I obſerved: quarries of lime- 
ſtone. Round the farm-houſes, where the ground £ 
was cut deep by the trampling of cattle, a great 
depth of fertile ſoil was exhibited. - The crops of | 
corn ſtanding partly in damp ſhocks in the field, 
and partly conveyed within the barn-yard, were of 
luxuriant growth. The aſpect of the fields was now 
and then diverſified by green plats of turnips; and 
the black cattle were much lefs like the lean kine of 
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king Pharoah's dream than thoſe which 1 kad'tately 
obſerved. This was near to the village of Weſton, 


and low upon the banks of the Clyde, and of ano · 
ther ſmall river, or rather rivulet which here Cars 


ries its tribute into ans e e ee 


W 


2 
— — the ade of this ones; -at 
ſome ſmall diſtance from it, L obſerved in à ſitua» 


| tion where the adjacent plain ſeemed to ſink lower, 


and to ſpread its level extent wider, two of thoſe 
large barrows which are among the moſt numerous 
monuments of antiquity that our country exhibits; 
and not only our country, but almoſt every region 

of the globe that is known to have been ancient 
inhabited. Theſe were finely rounded in their 
form: they retained a freſher verdure than the ad- 


| jacent ſcenes.—A little farther, I found it neceſſary 


to aſk a labourer whom I ſaw buſy gathering his] po- 
tatoes from the ground, to direct me on the way. 
Near the ſpot where he was bufy, I obſerved a heap 
of manure. By enquiring, I learned from him that 
it was a compoſt of lime, dung, earth, and green 
vegetables. I enquiring farther, concerning the ſpi- 


rit with which improvements in agriculture were 
_ purſued in this neighbourhood ; he informed me, 


that the Lord Juſtice Clerk, who has here an eſtate, 
and a TIE ſeat, ot a good example of agricultyral 2 
and warmly * his — | 
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to imitate the example; but that ſuch improvements 
were far from being generally ſo eagerly proſecuted 
through the country. I ſoon; after reached the 
houſe of Mr Henderſon, the reſpectable clergyman 
of Weſton, I was entertained, for che evening, by 
his hoſpitality, and inſtructed by his converſation. 
As a member of the Church of Scotland, I am pe- 
culiarly pleaſed with every occaſion which leads me 
to reflect, how highly it is dignified and adorned 
Þy the abilities, and by the virtues of its clergy; | - | 


7 


 Waeron—t Newrow of cure. 
5 Tur aſpect of this country is indeed rather. bate, - 
het not unpleaſing. The courſe of the river gives | 
animation to the adjacent ſcenes. It banks are na. | 
turally fertile, and preſent commonly either corny 
fields, or rich meadows. The contiguous hills riſe 
with no abrupt precipitancy, but with gentle, War 
ving declivities. Their ſummits and ſides are clo. 
thed with verdure. On the weſtern ſide of the river / 
are ſome ſcenes of rich cultivation. The vale js of ng 
wide extent. But, when it ſhall be farther impro - 
ved by the labours of enlightened agriculture, and 
ornamented by the cares of ingenious taſte, it will unr 
doubtedly preſent ſome of the moſt beautiful land- 
e Britain. i dagpnk COM ONE 
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into Galloway and Ayrſhire. Of the names of places 
in this diſtrict, a greater part are Saxon, than are Gace = 
lic, or Britiſh—IVe/ton; Libberton, ee Lamming- 
ton are names of pariſhes, and all evidently of Sa ] 
origin. Tintoc and Dungavel are names of hills; 1 
and probably Britiſh, The dialect of this diſtrievis, F 
apprehend, ſtrongly Saxonic ;—as that of Dumbar- 
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this neighbourhood. When, however, the grounds 
ſhall be better ſheltered by new belts and clumps ob 


f trees; and when every field ſhall-be carefully inclo- "hs | 


fed; the additional warmth thus ſecured, will un- 


ley nen the-eartier GY cf the _ 


Tux vale. of Steatclyde v Was indeed nw * | 


ſeſſed by aprincipality of Britons. But, whether their 
domains might extend ſo near to the ſources of the ri- 
ver, as over this vicinity I know not. This was cer - 
tainly a part of the Roman province of Valentia. -F 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that the Scots and Picts had hardly ad- 
vanced thus far in their incroachments upon the Bris 


tons, when the Eaſt-Angles, founding the ancient 


kingdom of Northumbria, extended their dominion 


tonſhire, of Renfrewſhire, and even of ſome part of 


Ayrſhire ſeems to be ſtrongly impregnated with the 
remains of that dialect of the Celtic which was ſpod 
| ken by the ancient Britons. Upon the wholez | 

therefore, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the earlieſt 'inhu» | | 


daa ofthis vag of country may have been Bel 
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Britons,. — that theſe after loſing the protection 
of the Romans, fell under the dominion of the 
Northumbrian Saxons, and that the peaſantry: of 
theſe parts, as the peaſantry are always the moſt 
permanent portion of the inhabitants of every coun- 
try, have ever ſince been a mixture of Saxons and 
Britons, whom time has, I rl into 1 
one e 47 1 | 


e whe, mack of Weſton, an its a 
poſleflor, after an evening's enjoyment of his, hoſs 
pitality, and agreeable converſation ; I continued 
my journey along the upper-{kirt of the Lord Juſ- 
tice Clerk's plantations, and upon the weſtern ſide 
of the ſine hill of Dungavel, towards the Bridge over 
the Clyde, a few miles diſtant. Among other places 
which we lad occaſion to paſs, was the village of 

Roberton. Near it ſtands the ruinous church f 
the Pariſh of Roberton. This church has been ſuf- 
fered to fall into ruins, ſince the Pariſh was united 
with that of Weſton. Every. where as I proceeded 
up this vale, I could diſcover by certain marks, that 
it had been anciently a ſcene of agricultural induſtry, 
and a ſeat of no inconſiderable population. The 
houſes were only cottages. But, in many inſtan- 
ces, the walls of thoſe cottages ſeemed of very an- 
cient erection. The edding of the cottage, andi its 
little patch of Kitchen - garden was always raiſed con- 
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conſiderably above the level of the ground lying a- 
round; The garden always planted with trees; 
Theſe commonly old and venerable; and ſometimes 


decaying through age. The cottages were more 


numerous, than that they could have been neceſ- 


fary for the accommodation of the inhabitants, when 
population was not multiplied by the reſources of 


agriculture, Approaching near the bridge above- 
mentioned, I ſaw, in the ruins of an old caſtle, a more 
permanent monument of the ancient ſtate of this 


country. The walls appeared not by their ſtructure, 


to be of the moſt remote antiquity. It is ſituate at the 
baſe. of the eaſtern hill, where it ſinks abruptly into 


1 ſtripe! of low ground fornflng the bank of the 


Clyde. Enquiring its name, I was anſwered, that the 
1at' was the only name, the inhabitants of the 
ncizhbourhood were accuſtomed to give it. This 


name is Saxon. Its primitive meaning is under- 


ſtood to be à court. It has been eaſily transferred to 
ſignify, the place in which ſuch a court uſed to af- 
ſemble. Hence all thoſe circular and apparently ar: 


tilicial mounts which are diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of Moat. There was alſo the moat of a caſtle;—the 


trench or. e, filled with water which cut it off from 
all communication, except by a draw. bridge, with the 
ſurrounding country. The relation between theſe 


two ſigniſications of this word, is too diſtant and 


ſubtile for my perception.—But,, I am inclined to 
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believe; that wherever any old building retains tie 
name of Moat, it muſt have at firſt received it, as 
being either the cuſtomary ſeat of ſome court, —or, 
as erected in or near a ſituation, where a court had 
uſed to aſſemble. Whether the artificial, circular: 
mounts, denominated moats, may have alſo bury- 
ing places, I can hardly preſume to decide. In form 
they ſo nearly reſemble the barrows which are known 
for the tombs of our remote /anceſtors,—differing; / 
only in magnitude, as to render it highly probable, 
that in moſt caſes, they might be alſo burying-pla- 
ees, made of a larger ſtructuxe, to receive à greater 
number of dead bodies, or for ſome other reaſon 
which cannot now be known. e 


From the Moat, I was conducted | tas the | 
bridge over the Clyde: I meant to proceed, by 
Elvan- foot towards Dumfries. But, having before 


travelled along the highway which leads from Clyde- 
Bridge to Elvan- foot; on the north-weſtern ſide of 


the river, I now choſe rather to croſs the Clyde 
by the bridge, and continue my use be 14h its 
Wachen bank. | Ih 


2 


ABOUT deke miles, north-weſt from Clyde WY 
in a ſituation eſteemed one of the higheſt in Scot- 
land, ſtand the villages of Leadhills and Wanlock- 

head, inhabited by miners, | | Theſe mountains ana 
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in their boſom. Some ſmall quantities of gold had 
been found on the muirs of Crawford ; aud ſtones, 
which national prejudice, and unſkilfulneſs in mi- 
neralogy, reckoned precious, were found on them. 
At length, veins of lead were diſcovered and opened 
up. They were found to be numerous, extenſive, | 
and rich in ore. They were wrought with the beſt 
ſucceſs. Lead ore commonly affords an intermix- 


ture of ſilver. That dug from theſe mines yields 


filver in a liberal proportion. The proceſſes of re- 
ſining the ore, and of ſeparating the droſs and the 


ſilver, were not all originally performed. After 


being puriſied to a certain degree, the lead was 
ſent to Holland, to be finally prepared for uſe by 


the ingenuity of the Dutch. Practice has, by de- 


grees, taught our Scotch miners greater ſkill. Yet, 
I am not ſure, whether, at Leadhills and Wanlock- 
head, the lead ore drawn from the adjoining mines 
be 70 Golly e for ne-. | 


As theſe mines Fong edu to be „ 
new veins have been from time to time, diſcovered. 
The concourſe of miners has, by degrees, formed l 


two not inconſiderable villages, in a ſituation, one 
would be apt to think, by the exterior aſpect of the | 
country, leaſt of all, likely to become the ſeat of 1 


rr nenn . 


been long believed to contain rich min treaſures 5 
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and lofty as the country is, and notwithſtanding 
the auſterity of the climate, theſe villagers have natu. 
rally been obliged to form little kitchen-gardens, 
and to cover {mall patches of the adjacent ground 
with corn and potatoes. Every tender vegetable 


has here, indeed, a dwarfiſh, ſtunted aſpect; Yet 
ſo much has been already done to ſubdue the ſtub. 
bornneſs, to ſoften the ruggedneſs, and to fertilize 


the ſterility of nature; that I can eaſily ſuppoſe it 
poſſible for cultivation to eſtabliſh her e even 


in theſe wilds. 
Nl mortalibus arduumn 92 


Tur labour of the miners is ſevere and unremit- 


ting. Through night and day, it is continued; one 


claſs relieving another, by turns of eight hours each. 
The company who are proprietors or tackſmen of 
theſe mines have adopted a very judicious arranye- 


ment, for the payment of the wages. of the labour- 


ing miners. They ſupply their families with meal 


at a certain rate; deducing from the annual wages 
of each miner, the price of the meal with which his 


family is furniſhed. What yet remains to be paid 


in money, is not advanced weekly, but at the end 
of each quarter, or half. year. Only within theſe 
few years has this mode of paying the miners been 
here adopted. They were formerly paid by the 

week or the fortnight, and left to find all neceſſa- 
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ries for themſelves. | Then, however, they were 
difſipated, improvident, and continually in want, 
although receiving high wages. To form them to 
habits of better ceconomy ; and to render their cir- 


cumſtances eaſier, was this method of providing 


for, and of paying them adopted by their malters. 
It has produced very beneficial effects. It were 
well, if manufacturers, and people in general Who 


have occaſion to employ many labourers, could be 


perſuaded to follow the example. Thoſe labour- 
ers, if paid only once a month, or at the ofteneſt, 
once a fortnight, would be more induſtrious, more 


frugal, and leſs turbulent, than when they receive 
their wages by the day or by the week. At pre- 


ſent, however large their wages, they ſtill live, as 
it were, from hand to mouth; conſuming as it is 
received, whatever has been earned by the week's 
la our, in the ſecurity of receiving a new ſupply 


with the end of the enſuing week. —Nay, ſuch has 


been, of late, the demand for labour, and ſuch the 
imprudence of our manufacturers, that the wages 


of ſeveral weeks have been often advanced towork» 


men, before the labour was performed. This prac- 
tice is only to adminiſter to the diſſipation, the idle- 


neſs, the miſerable poverty. of workmen. ), eee 5 


any practice could he introduced, having a 


cy more directly pernicious to the nerves of indudry; 
of 1 of frugality, of virtue in a community. 
1 an 


the e ſervice in it. 
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Tx labours of miners are certainly more noxions 


to the health than many other ſpecies of employ. 
ment. Yet, here died, two or three years ago, an 
old miner, at an age conſiderably above an hund- 


red. His name was John Taylor. , His:organs and 
faculties continued in vigour nearly to the laſt. 
What was farther remarkable, was, that he had ne- 


ver been eminent for that temperate abſtinence which 
zs eſteemed favourable to longevity, A dram and 
2 draught of good ale he had been accuſtomed to 


take freely through all his life, and believed them 
neceſſary to the ſupport ef his health a, e 


I the intervals of their inen theſe. miners at 


time for reading. They have even furniſhed them- 
elves with a common library which contains a con- 


fiderable number of good Engliſh authors. Many 
of them are of the religious ſect of the Seceders or of 
the M*Millanites. They have likewiſe among them 


a chapel, and a chaplain of our eſtabliſhed church; 


being too diſtant from the een to eee 


r P 


hand item ae in ban 0 


Leith. Good carriage roads being neceſſary for this 
Conveyance; on this account probably, have the roads 
between Leadhills and Edinburgh been more care- 

fully repaired, than might otherwiſe have hap» 


pened | 
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pened. The carts coming na chin — 
with lead between Leith and Leadhills, have open- 


ed an eafy communication for the whole en 25 


through which the road - with t the metro fy 
lis; and in this way, 5 finally contributed to | 
the improvement of the nem 2 ee 


dation. aten ene Ace 


- 


Ws tract of 1 a 
They ſwell to a great height, but are round, 


not „ at the ſummit. Some are green; others, 


brown over, with heath. Cloſe upon the wayſide, 
between Clyde bridge and Leadhills, are ſeveral de- 
cent houſes of modern erection, with little planta- 
tions of wood riſing about them; which form a 
pleaſing n with the wildnels of the environs. 


- Do * * been 8 eee W 
the mipes and the village of Leadhills, I ſhall here 


dd from later information, That the Earl of Hope- 


toun, the proprietor of theſe mines, receives from 
the Company who are tackſmen of them, every ſixth 
bar of lead for his rent; — That, the ore has of late 
been found in unuſual abundance; That in 1586, 


10,080 bars of lead were caſt here, and in 1590 no 


fewer than about 18,000 That immediately after 
the American war, the price of lead roſe, but has 
WEI — foreign mar 

kets 
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keta to which this lead is chiely ex ported are, u alc 
of: Rt airs o fon bog hgh 


A af „ e no aws of infrfibirdiur' me 8 


idge,»Lronth 


AFTER ctoſſing iche ven di he D 
nued my qaurney towards Hlvan, foot. by: an old 
pariſh road Which, although; orte, has heen little 


travelled, ſinee che highway was. perfectedi onihꝭ 


oppaſite ſide of the river. A I. advanced, I. had 
many new. 'progts.of what I have before Nerv 

— the ancient occupancy and population of 
us Sountry. /The-carth.was..railed, high; around 
Mere trees ſurraunded them, thoſe 


ünfer, that the population was- dimini 

Few: of the cottages were ruinous an ted. 
one or two ſituations, I obſerved- remains of old 
caſtles, the names of which, I had not opportunity 
t won i t a mile s diſtance above r it 
marſhy plain of narrow extent, but i 
che contiguous, baſe, of the hills by a ſort of 


wech. nan eee here b bogs L 2 


1 EE; mud F:: n i” 2:3: find} 2” ; : 


As I rode on, a ee e 
wugged, and with it the aſpect of the, ſurrounding 


country. Theſe are the Sguthern Highlands of | 


Scotland. Agriculture is but little tried amon 
em. Some pots of ground 1 * an 
S | er, 


hwy ad uy il , e eee 
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lately recommended to the ſhep 


there, are indeed ſufficiently ſuſceptible of cultiva- 


tion, and not without fertility to reward the labour 


of the huſbandman: But, Even on theſe, it is ſa 
very late before grains are ripened, that they are com- 
monly ſhaken by winds, withered by froſt, or rot» 
ten by rains; eee eee 
thered in. Tlieſe mountains are then appropriated 
chiefly to the purpoſes of paſture. They are divid- 
ed into large farms; the rents of which, although 
at a very tfifling rate for the acre; are, however, 
commonly from two to three hundred pounds for . 
each farm: A conſiderable part of the ſtock of 
every farmer in theſe parts, formerly conſiſted in 
black cattle: But theſe: have, by degrees, given 
place to ſheep. Sheep are now the favourite ſtock 
of the farmers of Crawford muir: And I have rea- 
ſon to believe that they are the moſt ſkilful and fuc- 
ceſsful ſhepherds in Scotland. The ſheep which 


they are accuſtomed to rear, are theſe commonly na- 


med among them /bort ſheep, having black faces and 
black feet. The value of a ſheep's graſs, for a year, 
is eſtimated at two ſhillings.” The beſt of theſe are 
ſold at twelve br fifteen ſhillings a head. Their 
wool is coarſe, and brings only from five to ſeven 
ſhillings, a ſtone. Sheep of a different breed, and 
bearing finer and more valuable wool, have been 

1 through Scot: 
land, Ws for the improvement of 
Vou, II. „ 5 Brig 
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Britin wol. The ſheep fed on the Cheviot bills 
in Northumberland are of this breed. Their woot . 
brings from twelve to ſifteen ſhillings a ſtone. But, 
of this wool a greater number of fleeces are reijuired 
to make up the ſtone; and at all the Engliſhi mar- 
kets, the /hort ſheep are purchaſed in preference to 
theſe laſt,” becauſe their fleſſi is confeſſedly more de- 
licate, and of a better flavour. Converſing with 
one farmer in theſe parts, who was avowedly an ad- 
vocate for the Cheviot breed; he could not avoid 
acknowledging the inferiority of the fleſh-ofthele,, 
but inſiſted, that to his own taſte, it was but very 
_ flight. The turn of the farmers of theſe parts to the 
rearing and management of ſheep has contributed, 
in a conſiderable degree, to the depopulation of the 
country. The population of the pariſſi of Crawford 
is aſſerted to be ohe:half leſs than it was, forty y 
ago; an aſſertion which confirms: the inference B 
have deduted from the number of the ruinous and 
A Aae ee A ee L had ene to Gage 
Tr erer of labour Has rifen {grandpa this: 
neighbourhood, within theſe laſt thirty years. TY 
"maid ſervant has now two pounds for the wages of 
her labour in the ſummer half. year, who at the dif- 
tance of thirty years backwards would hardly have 
_ obtained one pound. A ploughman living in his- 
5 maſter's — has from ſix to eight wo of 
early 
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yearly wages. A ſhepherd, living in his own — 


tage, and tending his maſter's flock, gets from ten o 
twelve pounds in the year. In this country of ſneep 
and ſhepherds, dogs are the favourite, domeſtic ani- 
mals, and are highly uſeful by their ſervices. » They 


are trained by their maſters to the exerciſe of ſur- 


priſing ſagaeity. Each ſhepherd is attended by his 


dog. Remaining himſelf in the vale, he ſends his 


dog up the hill, to gather in or drive forward his 


ſheep. The dog having executed his commiſſion, 
returns for new orders from the maſter. They con- 
verſe in a ſet of vocal figns;' and the dog has intel- 
ligence to comprehend, and . to Ry very 


tat 


Tris eee is ma W to . hind within 
the limits of the Roman province of Valentia. 
Within this diſtrict are yet to be ſeen the remains 
of two Roman roads; and the ſites of three camps, 


ſuppoſed to be Roman, but ſo entirely effaced, that 

this cannot be, with certainty, determined. I hat 
an opportunity of ſurveying the caſtle of Crawfond, 
now deſolate and ruinous, ſituate cloſe upon the 


river, o oppoſite to the village of Crawford. Its walls 


fill ſtand. It is ſurrounded with trees; and by the 
ſtructure, appears to have been intended not leſs for 
protection, than for accommodation. Tower - Lind- 
. a more ancient edifice,- built on the MEFS, | 
| | „ was 1 


% * 
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us famous in the days of: our renowned Wallace 

Being occupied by an. Engliſh garriſon, that hero 
the aſſault. For ſeeurity, the farm-houſes an Craw- 
ford · muir were ancientlyiſtona:vaults: and of theſt 
fome ſtill remain. In theſe ſtrong · holds, the inha- 
bitants lurked, when inyaded by the plundering ra- 
pacity of the Douglaſſes from Clydeſdale and; the 
+ Jardines and Johnſtones from Annandale. Various 

hills within this neighbourhoad ſtill retain the name 
of Watches; having been anciently the ſtations f 
ſcauts, who watched the approach of enemies, ind 
in caſe of danger, lighted f res to ſpread the: atm 
through the country.—It. was: im the | 
James: VI. chat a German  mineralogilt viſted-theſy 
hills in ſearch of ares, Among the ſands of the ris 
vers of Elyan and Glengonar, (both riſing from 
thoſe hills in the bowels of which veins of leaft ore 
have ſince been openad;): he gathered ſome-ſmall 
quantities of gold duſt. A place where he:waſhed, | 
this gold; Kill xetains; the name of Ga/d Scour, de. 
rived from, that circumſtance. Verſes ate iſtill no 
peated among the neighbouring inhabitants, which 
Import, that this mineralqgiſt, by his ſucceſaſul ſeardh 
es, accumulated alarge fortune. An GRO 
labour and diſcoveries, written by himſelf, is ct 
pPreſęrved in the Advocates; Library. The atoms 
tp gather gold on theſe: hill: yas, nat we 


years ſince, renewed es order-'of alk late Rat | 
of Hopeteun; but being found lefs proſitable than 
common labour, was very wiſely; ſoon difconti- | 
nued. Gold is ſtill oaſſonall found n the tops f 
the rocks, in ſmall particles ſeidom exceedi 8 - 
{ize, the poĩni of 4 ſmall pinßn ?? 105 ad ä 
E 114 „He bent ſtoſſv⸗ alice 
Nzaz to tlie highway and on che ſide of the rider 
oppoſite tov that: on wN] ia Prtravellelih is the old, 
church. yard of th pariſh: of Crawford, We 
are buried ſomie af thoſe Y ẽr hot, in the days 
of Charles Il by the ſoldiers] 'whoni/ his Parliathent 
and Miniſters in Scotland employed in the witt which: 
they. waged' with Puritaniſth—and' the Coverianiters 
The graves 6f|thoſe'who' fell it that due ire ad 
venerated) through Scotland, as the (grit 
"_— tir :a500d) ne 19: bas dr Fg FT 
nl 6 end Hobie to loved adbakL# ual 
s ge ebe of conſiderable anti- 
. it is 6ceupied' by feuars; holding under the 
proprietors of che neighbouring hands.“ They have 
uſed to hold hat has been ealled a: frerdum, cb | 
fiſting of four or five-acres of er kind for eath fat = 
mily ; with the' privilege of — 2 1 
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„ number of ſheep coe, and horſes on fh vin or 

0 common paſture} They were goverhed by a ; 
5 court in wich ecery proprietor of a fre dot ba ifs 

| . The chief pub of this court was n 
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a6 JOURNEY THROUGH = 
to decide what number of ſheep, cows, and horſes 


each feuar had a right to feed on the common. 


The buſineſs of the Court was concluded with feiti 


| vity at the alehouſe. Theſe old feuars were an in- 
_ dolent race. Their little tenements afforded: them 
| ſuſtenance without requiring them to undergo the 

fatigue of labour: And they were little ſolicitous 


to improve their circumſtances. It ſhould ſeem that 


this eſtabliſhment muſt have been formed for the 
maintenance of the retainers of the lords of the an- 
cient caſtle, Douglaſſes or Crawfords. Both mili- 


tary habits, then, and the character of the retainers 


and ſervants of 8 — 
RIS ee re 


6 J rg 285 


aps 108 ad e eee theſe 


parts are ſuch as do no diſgrace to the ſhepherd liſe 


Truth, honeſty, and a moderate ſhare of induſtry 
ſufſiciently diſtinguiſh them, Licentiouſneſs in plea- 


ſure does not yet prevail here. Animal food malses 
a principal part of their ſuſtenance. As the papn- 


jones is not conſiderable, in proportion to the ex- 


tent of the country; the inhabitants are generally 
in eaſy circumſtances. The farmers; live comſbt- 


tably; and even the cottagers ſeem to be, for the 
moſt part richer, than the labourers and -artizans 


in many other places who receive equal wages. 4 
ſequeſtered * and a n, thinly 
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PART SCOF LA IVI s & 
inhabited are favourable to babits of frugality, if 


unfavourable to induſtry. The temptations to ex- 


pence are here unknown; and the diſtance of markets - 
where neceſſaries or conveniencies might be purcha- 


ſed, obliges every one to lay in a little ſtock at once; 


by which means he mm en | 


ang ee gd; b en e 
_ —— 


Taz amt is l ive Clyde!Bridge 


and the Kirk of Crawford. Vet, through this part 
of its courſe, the river falls, without anyinemark« 


able cataract, to command the wonder and ſuſpend 
the attention of the traveller. A fe decent houſes 


| have been built, of late, having their roofs ſlated, 


and with narrow parks, incloſed and planted about 
them. Hereafter the rugged aſpect of theſe ſeenes 
may be greatly ſoftened ; and the Clyde may to its 
very ſource, diſplay a continued ſeries of cultivated 


and decorated landſcapes. Not that I ſhould wiſh 


to ſee my countrymen all one nation whether, of ar- | 
tifans or of huſbandmen.. I, for my part, think it 


neceſſary to the ſafety, and to the true proſperity 


a country, that the ſnepherd, the huſbandman, and 
the manufacturer ſhould be imm im! in it: than 
there ſhould be diverſity of characters, diverſity of 
employments, diverſity of ranks, among its inhabis | 


tants. This concordio diſcors will conſtitute its/trueſs | 
rength, - There was a time in the hiſtory of fo 1 
| 5 ciety | 


" en THROUGH 
FEI Weed ie cubliviſion: of: 3 
known. Every individual or every; family! then 


prepared for themſelves every article of neceſſitybi 


oon vemencel But ho much more uncomfortable 


ws then the condition oi human life? How 1 
dhe ingendity md the induſtry which chend tien 


exerted? How fe therenjoyments they provided 


| forithemſelves ;? Hope Tint were they anale tber 


in intelligente or a0 ο hd 
Noa che ſubdiviſton of chelAfts has heen the 


great cauſe of eheir- improvement, and has Contrüt : 


bured;:mofe eſſentially perhaps than uny other vauſy} 
66-give ſtrength; gracs und dignity tor ſbciat (lifey 
So, does it ee eee 
fity of employments; and diverſity of / ſituatii 


life, affording ſcope to every different ach yoo 


ſection in the bodily organs, to every 


gree, and every different oaſt of Wlntar abies: 


every turn of imagination; and tb m 
puſſion or humour; muſt call forth all tliæ he 
of the human character, and exalt fociety t the 
kigheſt perfection of which ĩt is capable — 
look round the world, or review the hiſtery"s _ 
tines wel perceive that every ſtage in the pr 
of ſocial -lifei poſſeſſes its'peculiar advartagts;dit0he 
_ difatainful- freedom, the - itrviriciBle! endbrantepothe 
acute ſenſation, the matchleſs cunning of: che Brvige 
| hunter Rave been ma”  — lite 


wot Amann 


ion above the brutes? -- 


— a 
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manners, the-liuing moving-riches, the roaming ipi 
Tit; the neceſſarily hardy character, with ſome. res 


hh. which the hunter has mot attained, for the m 


fort of more: ſettlad liieʒ - hich diſtinguiſh the 5 
ſhepherd {tribes;| have farmed them for the cnque- 


rors of the earth. The huſbandman is fit perhaps 


above all others for the temptrate enjoyment, and 
the ſteady defenot ofi the bleſſings of cultivated life. 


The artiſan, here manufactures are not ver aſſidu- 


_ oully cultivated; little differs in character from te 
huſbandman; hen manufacture is the predaminant = 
ſpecies of induſtrys the manufacturer han greater 


docility, and is capable of more intenſe temporary 


exertion than the huſbandman,; but is infexiãor ain x 5 
foreſight. Now, unite ail theſe characters in the 


fame ſociety; and if they harmonize, iscvill be 
ſtronger, than any other arrangement could; poſſi» 
bly render it. They muſt harmonize; for theatre 


formed mutually to accommodate one others, Qulx 90 85 
give them, in addition the merchant, to hen; 


bond of the common union. The policy of ſttes ia 
regulated by the predominancy of one or ansahen 
of theſe characters among their reſpective membbrs4 


Upon this, is their general character of peaceful s 
warlike formed. The former are too military; t hs 
latter too timid, too. ſaft, too paciſic. No diſſu· 


hon of refinement, no frequency of national inter 
courſe, no enlargement of knowledge, will preveng 


Vol., II. . 3 4 : 
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_ JOURNEY THOURGH. 


fates abſolutely manufacturing and commercial, and 
kving in great perfection of civil order from be: 
coming a prey to the incroachments of more daring 
and martial barbariſm. I have heard fome amiably 
benevolent philoſophers expreſs their opinion, that 
the art of Printing contributing to illuminate Pub- 
lic opinion, and to diffuſe civility fo much more 
ſpeedily and more generally than in the ancient 


| world, muſt ſo rapidly civilize any barbarians who 
fhould over-run modern Europe, that eſtabliſhment 


in the ſeats of European refinement would operate 
an inſtant alteration in their nature. But, the be- 
nevolent philoſophers of antiquity, if they had ever 


dreaded the inroads of barbariſm and ignorance, 


might with as much reaſon have conſoled themſeh 
that theſe would ſoon be ſubdued by the Art of Write 


ing. Another argument which a benevolent philoſs- 


phy has equally ſuggeſted, to fortify us againſt the fear 
of ever again ſeeing the night of Gothic barbariſm and 
ignorance return over Europe, is That the nations 
can never be conquered without artillery and a com · 
plicated military diſcipline, like their own, being 
employed againſt them; and that before any inva- 
ders can learn the uſe of theſe, they muſt learn alſo the 
arts of civility which have ariſen with theſe, muſt 
become refined, civilized, and enlightened, like 
thoſe whom they invade.— But, this is futile rea- 
3 Soldiers have never been . 
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of mankind. All the mechanic arts may be acquir- 

cd by imitation, although not invented, without 
conferring any conſiderable ſhare of intelligence or 
reſinement on thoſe who thus acquire them. The 


beſt ſoldiers in Europe at preſent, are of the nations 
the leaſt civilized. , All the pomp of artillery, and 
of  military., evolutions, without hardy, / vigorous 
foldiers, and a. nation willing to try the chances, 
will prove uſeleſs before bold barbarians hardly ac- 
quainted with military order, but dan Es con- 


queſt, and prodigal of if. n red 


No: „ iets 5 
of barbariſm, muſt be, to preſerve, if poſſible, in 
every ſtate, a mixture of the different ſpirits which 
animate mankind in the. different ſtages of ſocial 
improvement. Let us diſcourage. the immoderate 
growth of the great towns; Encourage agricul- | 
ture, by ſcattering manufacturing conſumers of 
its productions, in ſmall colonies, over the cours 


try; Encourage the ſhepherd life, in ſcenes pecu- 


larly adapted by nature for paſturage; ſpread fiſh- | 


ermen round our coaſts; ſend hunters to our moun- 


tains, and woodmen out into our foreſts. Thus 
may we in ſecurity enjoy the advantages, cultivate 
denn 1 in ſuch as ONE: 
„ . 
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HAD again xroſſed- the. irver near -thegold-cafitle 
of Crawiurd+and:eantinuedimy ride along thelhighs 
VN. to the inn of :Edwanfavt! fituate jufl.upbis tha 
jon; ofgthe river Elvun with the CAyde. This 
inn, hic I ſhould ſuppoſe coſhave born miſrepr 
ſented hy lem; late Englith Pravellers as) more 
an it really is -Achad not caſion to 
| enter. Having formerly experienced:the kind hof- 
pitality of Mr. Hope, the raſpectable farmer of New. 
ton. I again croſſed the river by a decent ſhot 
bridge which has been here throvn over it; and 
fox the reſt of the, afternoon and the evening etiam 
$6-MrHope's converſation and friendly hoſpitality: 
ang F Arco awoid ii ei} Zeich 47 6510 
VVNx x day, Leontinued my journey towards Dums 
Fries, The country is of the wildeſt and · moſto un 
cultivated appearance, on. hoth bands, for the whole 
langth of the yay, between, Nevton or Hun, 
and Duzriſdeer Kirk. Ther houſe of Newton pn 
ſentiy occupied by Mr Hope, ande the property e 
Mr rin of Newton, in'a large. houſe; har ber 


Hope's famihy, it 0 e hang: Kare * e | 
eee aner ae 10-hopawerenig 
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PART or SCOTL ANT 
It hangs with a pictureſeque effect, over the cans 


of the river. It is ſhalkered on both ſides, by = h 
{mall plantation of not very thriving pines. A hill 


ſcreens it above. The inn of Elvanfoot fronts it 
on the oppoſite fide of ther Her The road fem 
this place to the Kirke ubeweinentibned is us ragged 
and difficult as can well be fümbgined: N6 bridges 
have been thrown dver the! Fivers? The ſur bey 
ſeems hot tochaverippinted (ith direction j nher the | 
move the-rocks; br fill-vp che gulliest Sheep Wan: 
der over:ithd aHjoining eathis. 1 TReAhepherd-with 


his dogs herei and chene upped? pen moms 


The hills ob either hand 


another, irceeding gran For 1 a more nh 5 
and no, amore deute angle; Hut tf, without 


other clothing than the brown heath. The farm 15 


bouſes, are not only mern and inconte Heu; but 
their oſſieb homes -barn, byte; ſtäble, pelt? 

houſe,—ſo" crowded upon "then 46 tö render the 

cloſe or area before the dor; à ſcene of indeſtribable 


| filth and confuſion; Here are tlie ſdurces of the 


Clyde, and in the fame range of mountains, öf 6 | 
veral other rivers, wich fall into the ſea, either on 


. the weſtern, or en the ciſtern' coaſt. Of theſe, the 


Clyde and the Tweed are two of the meg conſiley. 
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therto prevented this work from being pro 
with any conſiderable ſpirit. It is painful to ſee the 
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great lengths of country before they j join che fea; 


And as no ſtream can, in its courſe riſe to an cle, 
vation above that of its Spring, and yet the tract 
of country through which theſe rivers run, is varied 


by continual inequalities ;- hence may it, be infer. 
red, that the height of theſe hills is poſſibly tlie moſſ 


conſiderable in the South of Scotland. A point 
where ſeveral naſcent ſtreams bring the firſt tributes 


to the Clyde, i is called the er- neee 


Tun da 8 oh the bn 
rocks ſeems to be ſchiſtous. Onwards from Elvan- 


foot, a few miles fouthward, towards. Du 


and weſtward from the highway, is the — 
of Glenuchar. Workmen from England have been 
employed to open and work it. The lates are of 
excellent quality. But, the remote and almoſt in- 
acceſſible ſituation of the quarry, ſeems to have hi- 


1 


natural riches of any country lie thus, either ato- 
gether, or almoſt entirely, neglected. Even 4bs 


neighbouring inhabitants ſeem to retain a parka 


| for the uſe of turf, heath, and ſtraw, which makes 


them cover their houſes commonly with. theſe mas 
terials, in preference to 88 n e 
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PART OF 8COTLAND. 565 
ArTzz a ride of eight or ten dreary miles, the 


traveller, at length, beholds a fairer lanſcape open 
before him. He reaches the verge of the height, 


and has now to purſue his way for nearly two miles, 
almoſt down the front of a precipice. The hills open, 
ſo as to form a narrow paſs: And the aſpect which 
they preſent, on either hand, is harſh and rugged, 
28 if the oppoſite fronts had been torn aſunder by 
violence: On the ſouthern ſide, the road, a com- 
paratively narrow path has been cut with difficulty. 
It is conſtantly rough with ſmall, or perhaps abſo- 
lutely obſtructed with greater fragments of ſtone, 

rolling down upon it, from the broken front'of 

the hill above. Below, on the other hand, the chaſm 


| finks to a conſiderable depth, and the abrupt de- 


divity riſing beyond it, preſents nothing to the 
eye, but the crumbling of ſchiſtous rocks. But, 
the proſpe& now opening to the weſt and the ſouth= 
weſt is more pleaſing: a level country, divided, cul- 


tivated, rough here and there with wood, and ha- 


ving decent houſes ſcattered over it. On the fore 
ground is the Kirk of Durriſdeer, diftinguiſhed/by: 


the burial-place of the noble family of Queenſbury. 5 
Beſide this church is a ſmall cluſter of cottages} en 


tremely mean and covered with thateh. But, tht | 
traveller, after croſſing the dreary muirs of Craw- 
1 babirations be. | 


fore him, and to find Niang W 
vated diſtri „ ant os. bg ad pg 
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culti. 


5 Tuis range of mountains is of heiſt WP | k 

forms a waving, irregular ridge which ſtretches al- 

moſt from the weſtern. to the eaſtern coaſt. | ks 

the moſt ſouthern range in Scotland. The Ochile 

and Grampians, with their appendages. Other * 
milar ridges meet theſe in a tranſverſe dir 15 4 

| fulated mounts and hills riſe here and there. 


6 


BxsiDE this KY croſſing . 
e at Durriſdeer Kirk, chere is another, 
to the northweſt, called Enterbin; another ſtill high- 
er in the ſame direction near the ancient Burgh of 
Sanquhar: To the South-eaſt, by Moffat, there is 
yet :20ther, through which the great, _— * 
tween Dumfries and n . 5 8 


— 


Tux ancient family of the Douglas, in \ that 
grandeur, to which they had riſen before the reign 
of James II. when their wealth and power rivalled 
thoſe of the Crown, were proprietors of a great 
Part of this range of hills. Their property. being 
forfeited by rebellion, returned into the hands of 
the ſovereign, and was by degrees parcelled out, + 
new, among other ſubjects. Lord Douglaſs and 

Duke of. Queenſbury's are EY . 7 


a 
LS 


who have büt n Hr Chef- their landepropertys 


E. K N n >»  - 


hood the Hat of the former lying chiefly en che 
northern ſide,—thoſe of the latter, on the ſouthern | 


fide of theſe, hills. 10 Ut 200650197 3 n cart; 


gt Hoi 88 11 1 i Za u Fe 


F Tire (great, propricterscin theſe. dideiciabavethe 
wiſdom do deal. more belly: walkin cage 


give them, Ragan 
ther, and are leaſed 49: ſeti their. farmers in c- 
fortable circumſtances. Some of the other proprie- 


tors of theilands.qf» Seatland ; _ chicflythaſe:indeed 


either incapable of diſcerning their an true into- 


reſts, on through an oppreſſiue daſire toi retaini th 
 pealantry d9-maarly i. ute ne Aden. 
tute condition of the ancient villsinage, Heſuſe a. 


ws of leaſes" a require the moſk.exorbitant 
impoſſible for it to be ſaid of 


E [their (ſtates; /-, C3 bee 
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The river riſing near its baſe, falls into the erte a 
wk runs Fong the ſouthern ſide of the _ 
TRE country now adumed the name * Ninh, 
from the river, which riſing on the confines of Ayr. 
ſhire, holds its courſe in a ſouth-eaſtern direction, 
till it diſcharges its waters into the Solway-Frith, 2 
few miles below the town of Duane, een 


\ 
ae. 


Wirte t is rick; in coals, enn aint free 
fone. Its ſoil generally fertile, highly cultivated, 
and ſuſceptible of yet higher cultivation. Around 

Durriſdeer Kirk, the agriculture is till ſuch as to 
. ſhew, that the huſbandmen's induſtry is rather 
flackened by the ſeductive example of the indolenco 
of the ſhepherds in their neighbourheod. As I ad- 
vanced, the road became leſs rough. But, the ſea- 
ſon being wet, and the ſoit ſoft and deep, I found 
- it here and there broken into miry pits which were 
almoſt impaſſable. The labourers were ſtill bufy in 
the fields: here cutting down the corn, and there 
ſpreading it out to the ſun, or carrying it in. The 
furface, from the baſe of the hills to the bank of the 
Nith is almoſt level; yet ſinking and ſwelling occas 
fionally, with variations of the level which would 
be beautiful, if clumps and belts of wood were ſeat · 
tered over the ſcene in ſufficient abundance. Not 
that it is abſolutely bare of wood. But even where 
Ps | 7 there 


r- 


#7 | 
222 


OO W * * KO HY eee 


a nend pew n, e ſo 


as rather to give aan air of deſolation, than of beauty. 
Here and there, too, 1 remarked remains of old 


walls; and from theſe appearances was led to con- 


clude, that this tract of e now parcelled out 
among farmers, muſt have been formerly incloſed 
as parks for deer or cattle for the Duke of Queenſ- 
bury, whole property it is, and wa cal, 1 


mung . near. 


To a 150 eee Ca es ma 


- of the ſoil inyite-the farmers of theſe parts rather to 


the raiſing of crops. of grain than to the manage- 
ment of black cattle, or ſheep.. But their cares ſeem 
to be divided between the twõ. In the pariſh of 
Durriſdeer a- ſtock of about ten thouſand and five 
hundred ſheep is kept. The Cheviot or long ſheep, 


lately introduced here by ſome of the Rare intelli- 


gent farmers have afforded. X nary. annual 
returns from their wool. Potatoes and barley are 
raiſed on the arable grounds with great induſtry, 
Oats, as through the reſt of Scotland, are the fas 
vourite crop. Wheat has been tried, and not un- 
ſucceſsfully. The inhabitants of this neighhour- 
hood furniſh the miners of Wanlockhead and;Lobd.. 


hills with conſiderable quantities of grain and meal; | 
„ * 


of the inc 


formarce 


og 


59, 
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| family of Queenſbury. It is a noble, ſpacious s edi-· 
fice, more Gothic than Grecian; well adapted for 
the abode of a great and opulent nobleman, hold. 
ing a little court among his dependents and vaſlals. | 
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formance of certain ſervitudes which ſtill eontinuc 


to be exacted from them.—By a negligerice, F ha: 
vourable above all others, to the progreſſive im- 
provement of a country, the means provided by Act 


of Parliament for the formation and reparation of 


pariſh roads ſeem not to be ſkilfully or attentively 


applied to their purpoſes. I have already had occa· 
ſion to obſerve, that the ſtate of the bye - roads 4s 
invariably the beſt | criterion of the induſtry and 
opulence of any particular diſtrict. —Coals are found 
in the neighbourhood of Sanquhar, at but a ſmall 


diſtance from Durriſdeer and its immediate environs, f 
But, the imperfection of the roads renders this fuel 
more expenſive than might, at brit, be — 10 
: the: eee of theſe ur ee ee 15 


Om the n ſide of thy river Nith- 
Drumlanerig caſtle, the prin cipal ſeat of the Ducal 


I know not, at preſent, the particular date of its. 
erection. Tt muſt have been, 28 I ſhould 1ppole, 


towards the end of the haſt century, or in the be⸗ 


ginning of the preſent. Having now been, for & 
number of years, greatly neglected ; it has an rf 


Gly 


"wm wa ., * wat 
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9505 around it have been gradually eut down, 
The wild cattle im its parks have been exterminated. 


Modern 1 not having advanced abous. . 
ortion in which its ancient mags, 
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dated 3 it now preſents-the 


Tur tee e anuy eee; were 


a branch of the ancient Douglaſſes, whom ſome cir- 


cumſtances lead me to ſuppoſe: to have been rather 


of Saxon or of Britiſh, than of Norman origin. I 


is well known that between the reign of Alexander 
TH. and that of James II. the family of the Doug - | 
laſſes had riſen to an enormous. height af power, 


and had acquired the property of the greater part 
of the lands in the ſouthern counties of Scotland, 
The eſtates of the preſent family of — 
were then theirs. Vaſt pofſeffions in Galloway had 
deen acquired by intermarriage with the family of 
the Comyns. The forfeitute of cheir eſtates in td 
- reign of James H. con their property in chis 
part of Scotland to the Crown. - Theſe lands were 


gradually granted away to other families which a- 


roſe. But the deſcendents of the Douglaſſes regain- 
ed a part of their ancient poſſeflions. In this tract of 


country is Morton giving a title to the Earl of Morton. 
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thoſe lands in Nithſdale which were formerly the 
property of the heroic | Barons of Douglas. The 


riſe and the ſeries of the family of Queenſbury, I 


ſhall not attempt to trace. Its repreſentative at the 
period of the Union, appears to have had a very active 
concern in the accompliſhment of that event. | His 


ſucceſſor was the friend of Pope, and the patron of ö 


Gay. He and his Ducheſs ſurvived all their chil- 
_ dren. They are remembered in Nithſdale with the 
fondeſt veneration and regret. The preſent. Duke 
of Queenſbury is well mn in n gay. eien. 
bout Court. e eee nee „ M ene 


* 


Nr © Holeſtain, 1 e eee che liberal howpitality 


of Mr Harkneſs, one of the moſt extenſive and moſt 


intelligent farmers, on this part of the Duke of 
Queenſbury*s eſtates. His corn was ſnug in bis 
barn-yard. His ſervants, were buſy in taking up 
the potatoes. The /mearing of his ſheep he had not 
yet begun. I could not but think it ſtrange that l 
ſhould not have found the harveſt ſo far advanced 
in any other part of the country, ee 
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I ConTinueD my journey, in. the evening. to- i 


wards Dumfries. Soon after paſſing Holeſtain, I en- 
tered on one of the beſt roads I have ever travelled ; 
level, ſmooth, dry, and of ſufficient breadth. Turn- 
pikes have been erected upon it at proper diſtances, 


This mode of collecting a fund for the forming and 


repairing of highways is certainly one of the maſt 
ingenious and equitable that have been contrived, 
Every individual pays, by this arrangement, exact- 


ly in proportion to the benefit which he receives. 
The more generally turnpikes are employed, ſo 


much the more numerous and more uten. are our 
roads likely to become. c 


Ox my right k hand as 3 oy A ind or 


ur of thoſe mountains which I croſſed. This ſe- 


condary range ſpreads out into Galloway, and. at 


the ſame time extends ſouthward, fo as to form an | 


irregular barrier dividing Nithſdale and An 
from Galloway. At ſome diſtance weſtward is Pen- 


pont, where a very ancient arch is thrown over a 
itream which pours down, in ſtorms, with great 


impetuolity from the mountains. Except the tripe | 


in mediately on the * bank of the Nich, and 


ſimilar, 
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64 JOURNEY THROUGH ' 
ſimilar, but much narrower ſtripes of land the 
banks of ſmaller rivers falling into it; all this diſ. 

_ tri& is mountainous and fit only to afford paſture 
for ſheep and black-cattle. The hills, riſe up in 2 
great variety of rugged forms; and inſtead of the 
ſchiſtous rocks of Crawford-muir ; we have hers the 
pans ed and the grey NN . Huy 


Tas Hive C Cairn is . next 1 which fall 
feom the north-weſt, after paſſing through the vale 
of Glencairn, it joins the Nith, before reaching 
Dumfries. Along the banks of the Cairn, agricul- 
tural induſtty ſeems to have done all that could be 
expected in a ſituation ſo ſecluded among impervi- 
bus hills. But, here is ſo extenſive a tract of pa. 
| ture-ground, partly in Galloway, partly in Dum. 
fries· ſnire, . partly in Lanarkſhire, and partly in Ayr- 
ſhire ; that I am ſorry to ſee the whole ſo hopeleſsly 
appropriated to the purpoſes of rearing black<attle 
and ſheep. It may be improved, and filled with po: 
pulation. But, great wiſdom and great public ſpi · 
rit will be neceſſary to accompliſh theſe ends; and 
after all the improvement muſt proceed ſlowly.---Let 
the proprietors of the lands learn to fix themſelves | 
at home, with a reſolution to enrich themſelves by 
promoting the improvement of their domains. 
Let them build themſelves comfortable ſeats, where 
ever they do not already poſſeſs ſuch.Let them 
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bring together the few families of artiſans that may 


be neceſſary to ſupply the more common parts of 
dreſs, furniture, and labouring utenſils to the reſpec . 


tive neighbourhoods. Let them next conſider, he- 
ther the country poſſeſſes peculiar advantages for 
any manufactures. . Were it not better to work up 
their wool into cloth than to export it raw ?- Or if 
it ſhould be a matter of difficulty to eſtabliſh'a manu- 
facture of woollen· cloth. why not prepare it with 
greater pains for the carder and ſpinner? The dreG 


ſing of wool in Spain is of itſelf a very complex piece 
of induſtry, ſubdi vided into many ſubordinate bran-— 


ches. Again, are there not ſtreams on Which cat- 
ton works might be erected .- May not hides, be 


imported from Ireland, from Ruſſia, from Ameri- 
ca, and dreſſed here, with ſufficient advantage? 
May not flax be imported from America or from 


the north countries on the continent of Europe, and 


with ſuſſicient advantage, manufactured here into 


linen. Were a few cluſters of manufacturers once 
ſcatterred over this wild country; agriculture wquld 
neceſſarily ſpread through it, with them: and this 


intermixture of artiſans, of huſbandmen, and a 
| epherds, would baum Were the moſt virtu- 
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open up 60 — be A 
which may join the highways in every ae, : 


and by roads to every village, and market town. 
Wherever there is a ſuitable ſituation, let them 
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ous and the moſt independent ſociety that patriotiſn 
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inhabitants to lodge themſelves in comfortable hou- 


could deſire to ſee ſettled i in theſe We 11. an fi 

TOO is a that a this d os coun 
8 the names of places are univerſally Gaelic. 
The Saxons or Eaſt-Angles, when they drove back 


the Picts and Scots from the territories which theſe 
had ſeized upon the departure of the Romans out 
of the iſland, - ſeem never to have penetrated into 


the interior parts of Galloway and Dumfries · ſhire. 


Theſe mountains ſeem to have ſerved as faſtneſſes to 


which that part of the Picts who had advanced far- 
theſt to the ſouth-weſt, retired for ſecurity againſt 
the hoſtilities of the Saxons. Had it been otherwiſe, 


the names of the hills, farms, or ſmaller rivers muſt 
undoubtedly have been Anglo-Saxon. It appears 
probable therefore, that, till after the extinction of 
the family of the old lords of Galloway, and the 
partition of their eſtates among the Baliols, the 
Bruces, the Comyns, the Douglaſſes, the Kenne- 
dies, -the inhabitants of the landward parts of Gab 


ay were a pure, unmixed: race of Pits. 


n 


Bur, the oppoſite bank of the Nith kb afar 


-er extent of fertile ground, than that which lies to- 
wards Galloway: In Cloſeburn is abundance of 


limeſtone uſeful alike to encourage the neighbouring 
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fes, and to promote the improvement of the arable 
End. If quarried and prepared for theſe uſes with 
great earneſtneſs, and with every deſireable advan- 


tage to the proprietor.---It is pleaſing to remark how; 
one advantage for improvement promotes improve-. _ 
ment in general! The uſe of lime for a manure has 

made the inhabitants of this neighbourhood turn 


their attention more aſſiduouſly to agriculture. 
Ploughing up their fields, they have ſeen it neceſ- 
ſary to divide and ſubdivide them by ſuitable fen- 
ces. Uſing ploughs and carts, they have perceived 
the neceſſity of forming good roads. Enriched by 


the ſucceſs of their farming, they have naturally 


deſired better houſes and gardens, better clothes, 
more luxurious eating and drinking. Such is the 
concomitant progreſs of induſtry and luxury. Only 
awake either induſtry, or the deſire of gratification. 
The one rouſes the other; and they continue to ad- 
vance hand in hand, till the OF of gratification 
renders deſire ieee | | 


TE ans tein eee 


ef the Nith to Dumfries, become more and more 
decent; the houſes inhabited by perſons above the 
rank of farmers become numerous; and by the na- 
tural effect of cultivation, even where ornament is 


not ſtudied, or becauſe wherever cultivation has been 


carried to a conſiderable height, ornament, is there 
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48 JOURNEY THROUGH 
neceſſarily ſtudied, from which ever of theſe· can · 
ſes, certain it is, that the diviſion of the ſields, the 
riſing wood ſcattered here and there over them, and 
the neatneſs of the houſes, give an aſpect to this part 
of Nithſdale, which may well pleaſe even him he 
has been accuſtomed to view the moſt ornamented 
| wary of wo moſt IP beautiful. A her 
5 1188 
a OSEB URN Th been hn thi bat of the Kirkps 
tricks, one of the moſt ancient families in this part 
of Britain. I ſuppoſe them to have been of Nor- 
man origin, and to have come into Scotland in the 
reign of Malcolm Canmore. Before the riſe of the 
diſputes about the Scottiſh ſucceſſion which ended 
in the exaltation of Robert Bruce, the ar 
tricks were ſettled in this neighbourhoods: Rog 
de Kirkpatrick ſeconded the blow by which John 
Comyn of Badenoch was ſlain at YJumf 0 
room for Bruce 8 neee e 


Tur pariſh of Cloſeburn; 1s bn os one of the 
beſt Schools in Scotland. A conſiderable endowment 
was, it ſeems, provided for it, by ſome generous 
friend to learning,—at what diſtance of time back 
wards, I know not. But, even this. endowment 
wight have failed to make it eminent, had nt the 
late Mr Mundel, a, very worthy, and amable am, | 
and „ Saks able ae! e, been 
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cultivation. Gentlemen's ſeats are ſcattered as thick 


PANT 


— Maar FE 1 
ce II | 


eee. The agree · 
able, rural ſituation of the School, the paternal 


attention which, Mr Mundeb was underſtobod to pax 
to pupils placed in his houſe, and the riſing cla 
ſical fame of this ſeminary under his direction 
made many reſpectable parents deſirous to place 
their children under the immediate tuition of this 


1 


worthy man- e eee 1 


have already diſtingi 


Having been; eee 14 years, uſeful | 


and reſpectable in this fituationy and having lived | 
in all the vigour and chearfulneis of youth to a good 
old age, he died within cheſe laſt tuo years. The 
ſchool is nom under the management of his ſon. 
To a character ſo worthy, ane ig ——— 
eee of Pr eg v prrg NN 
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around it, a8 ardund Edinburgh or Glaſgow al- 


though not through ſo; extenſive: an area. It Was 5 


night before I cui reach this city. But, the u 
was clear and ſerent; the moon ſhone bright: a 
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_ wood, ſometimes ſhelvin 
ling more abruptly. At the New: Bridge I again 


Dumfries. The Gentlemen of the 
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I highly enjoyed this fine. ſcenery, even by moon- 
light. - Near the Auld-girth bridge, I remarked 
ſome ſingle trees, cloſe upon the wayſide---I had the 
curiofity to ride round one or two of them, and 
admired their wide · ſpread branches, their buſhy tops, 


their ſtraight and groſs trunks. Croſſing to the 


weſtern ſide of the river, by this bridge, I rode on 


| through open fields, and along the fineſt highway, 


I think, in Scotland, for two miles. Cottages ap- 


way, or at a ſmall diſtance. In one place, I could 
perceive a ſmall lake or overflowed marſh. In ano- 
ther a marſh, having ſmall heaps of wet peats ſtill 
ſpread over the drier parts. On my other hand, I 
had the banks of the river, generally fringed with 
x gently and ſometimes ri- 


croſſed to the eaſtern ſide of the river. Near the 


ceaſtern end of this bridge is a cluſter of cottage, 


pictureſquely ſituate. Here the traveller is till two 
miles diſtant from Dumfries. Every ſtep he pro: 
ceeds, new objects, riſe to convince him, that he 
is about to enter ſome pretty conſiderable city. By 
eight in the evening, mmm 


were, at this time, met here: eee 
whole town ſo crowded with company, that could 
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not, but with the utmoſt difficulty, and after much 
ſolicitation obtain apr and entertainment” for 
the night. | | Yaz"; W 4 


e ae 8 1 . 
DUMFRIES is fituate' on the dende ut aw 2iky 
about nine miles above where it diſcharges its waters 


into the Solway Frith, in 535 & 30” of northern la- 


titude,---and 45 15” from the longitude of Green» 
wich. It is the capital of the ſhire diſtinguiſhed by 
its name. In the twelfth century it was à place of 
fome conſideration. © A bridge was, at that remote 
period, thrown over' the Nith, in this ſituation; 
Some religious houſes were eſtabliſhed here. A 
caſtle was built. And thus the fiſhing of the river; 
the concourſe of paſſengers drawn hither by the 
bridge,---the ſanity of the religious houſes, . and 
the protection afforded by the caſtle concurred to 
draw 3 a little eee and to ns 3 
city. | 
. * 5 K 4 
WHILE England and: Letts were "Gaining 
kingdoms, under different monarchs, this city v 


à place of ſtrength to which the Scotch borderers re- 


tired from the hoſtile incurſions of the Engliſh. Per- g 
haps the citizens of Dumfries might avail them- 
ſelves of their ſituation, and try the ſucceſs of ſiſu- 


ery, at the time when moſt of our Scottiſh ſea· ports 


drew 
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ponding to thoſe of the ſurrounding county 
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drew ſuch conſiderable opulence from Aide 
As the times became more p- 1, and the _ 


cent counties of Kirkcudbright-ſhire, and Dun 


ſhire became more populous and more wealthy; 


this city derived conſiderable advantages from its be. 


ing theſcene of marketsand of county meetings. The 


noble family of Maxwell, firſt of Cxrlaveroak, after. 
wards ennobled under the titles of Lord Herreis, and 


of Earl of Nithſdale, were poſſeſſors of the Caſtle of 


Dumfries, and in ſome manner lords of the town. 
When this family fell through miſtaken loyalty and 


miſtaken religion, Dumfries ſeems to ne W 8 


for a _—_—_ by: its decline, 


2 
A 


Wrrnn its e of brenda We it 


could never ſink into a very low condition. Since 
the beginning of the preſent century, it has made 
gradual advances in wealth and population, -eorref- 
It is a conſiderable town, containing nearly ſeven 
thouſand inhabitants. Its principal ſtreet extends 
full three-fourths of a mile in length: In the middle, 
it may be nearly an hundred feet wide. Its'breadth 


may be from one-fourth to one th of a mile. 
The houſes are, in general handſome. And the 


ſituation of the town, on the — bank of the 


Nith, from Which it riſes gradually, —is beautiful 


and 1 The ſtreets are wel . 
the 
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the pavements may be "Tn ved * how no re- 
markably handſome or magnificent public build- 
ings; if we except its Infirmary, erected ten or 
twelve years ſince, ·· for the reception of the ſick poor 
of Galloway and Dumfries. fire, and ſupported by 
charitable contribution. An Handſome Doric co - 
lumn, within a ſquare railing, nearly i in the middle 
of the town, preferves the memory of the late ami- 


able Duke of Queenſbury, ang of the. beſt i 


tors of Dumfries. -The fleſih-market is a ſquare, 
ſhaded round, and having behind proper conveni- 
encies for laughter. Here are two principal inns; 
and both are tolerably well kept. Dumfries — 
two churches for the reception of the parochial 
Congregations of the Eftabliſhed Church, -an Epiſ- 
copal chapel, - a Methodiſt, a Relief, and. an An- 
tiburgher meeting houſe. The bridge over the 


Nith, by which Dumfries is connected with Gal- 
loway, and with one of its ſuburbs, called the 


Bridge end, was erected, ſive hundred years ago. | 


A new bridge is now a ns at ſome RP. 


above. Ss A: 636 cinta ee 


DumFRIES is a Rows Burgh, e W em” 
voſt, bailies, and a town - council, and having the 
artiſans or Trades likewiſe. united in different Incor- 
porations. Its public revenue may be about fifteen , 


hundred pounds a-yeat. It eon * du charter, 
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the privilege of holding two weekly markets, 2nd 
three annual fairs. To theſe markets and fairs, 


cattle are brought in for ſale, from all the adjoining 


country. The toll paid to the town for cattle paſ- 


fing along the ancient bridge above-mentioned, a 


Dvumrxrts has little trade; and * e 
Forty years ago, large quantities of tobacco were 
annually imported into the port of Dumfries. That 


trade has been fince turned into other channels. 


About eight or ten veſſels belong at preſent to Dum- 
fries: Theſe are employed in a coaſting trade: 
bringing in lime, coals, and merchant's goods of 
various ſorts, —and exporting potatoes and grain, 
The induſtry of the artiſans of the town is-employ- 
ed chiefly for the direct accommodation of the citi- 


zens and of the inhabitants of the circumjacent 


country. Leather is dreſſed in two or three tan- 


works. Some ſtockings and hats, with ſome ſmall 


quantities of linen and coarſe woollen cloths have 
been manufactured here with ſufficient advantage. 
Such quantities of flour, meal, and barley are made 
in the mills belonging to the town as to enable the 


tackſmen to pay four hundred pounds Sterling of 
yearly rent. From fifteen hundred to two thou- 


fand dozens of hare. kins are annually ſold in Dum- 
fries. ** of three different banks are eſta· 
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 bliſhed-in this city. A tambour manufacture has 
| been lately attempted. here by a company from. 


Glaſgow. Here is a printing- -houſe ; ; and a ot 


per 1s W _— ; 


| Donrntned is a ſort of ee the ee 
on the meeting confines of which it ſtands. It is 
the ſeat of the Commiſſary- Court, of the Sheriff's 
Court, of a Preſbytery and a Synod. The Com- 
miſſioners of the Land Tax for the County of Dum- 
fries hold their meetings here; and the Juſtices. of 
the Peace, their Dan Seſſions. The Juſticiarx 
Court too ſits * in the Spring and the Anta 
Circuits. | | A x 


THE Shanks: of Damfeies ter been * emĩ- 
nent. Many very able ſcholars have received their 
initiatory claſſical education here. Here has been a 
ſucceſſion of three of the ableſt teachers of the Latin 
language that have been known for this ſome time 
in Scotland: Mr Trotter, Dr Chapman, and the 
preſent Rector of this School, Mr Waite. Here 
are alſo maſters for the French and Engliſh |lan- | 
guages, for the different branches of the Mathema- 
tics, for Writing, and for Dancing. Hither, too, 75 


are many of the little Miſſes of Galloway and Dum» | 


fries-ſhire ſent to receive their ee in e 


weng ladies. e e er 
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In Dumfries and its immediate neighbourhcal 
are various remains of antiquity. The ſites of two 


ancient caſtles, one the property of the once power. 


ful family of the Comyns, the other, the property of 
the Maxwells, are ſtill ſhewn. At the entrance in. 


to the town from the North. Eaſt are the remains of 


an old Chapel, which was built by Bruce, as a place 


in which maſs might be ſaid for the ſoul of his fa- 


ther-in-law, Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who was hang, 
ed on the ſpot, by the order of King Edward I. of 
England. Here is a field bearing the name of King- 
holen, which it is ſuppoſed to derive either from 


Bruce or from Comyn. Here is alſo an eminence 


called Kirkland moat, which may have been a ſta 
tion for the conveyance of intelligence in the time 
of the border feuds. In digging the foundation for 
a houſe, a leathern bag containing ſome old Scotch 
coins and ſome metal bu or broaches, were ſome 


years ago, found here. A Roman coin, bearing 
the inſcription aucusTvs, thick as a half. crown, yet 
not broader than a ſix-pence, was ſome years ſince 


found in the channel of the Nith. The old Abbey 
of Lincluden; 2 ruinous ſtructure, ſtill remains ſuf. 
ficiently PTY to ſhew, how wonderfully well the 
Regular Clergy of the Romiſh Church were lodged, 
at a time when Architecture had done compar 

Iy little for the accommodation of the other inhabi 
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DuurRixs is perhaps a place. of higher gaiety and! 
elegance, than any other town in Scotland, of the 


ſame ſize. The proportion of the inhabitants, wha 


are deſcended of reſpectable families, and have re. | 


ceived a liberal education, is greater here, than in 


| any other 'town in this part of the iſland. Thea 


give, by conſequence, a more elevated and poliſhed 
tone to the manners and general character of this 
city. The mode of living which prevails here, is 
rather ſhewy than luxurious. To be eſteemed gen- 

tel, not to fit down to a board overloaded with 
victuals, is the firſt wiſh of every one. The inha- 
bitants of towns flouriſhing in trade and manufac- 
tures are frugal only of their time, and of thoſe 
gratifications which have ſomething oſtentatious in 

the enjoyment of them. The citizens of Dumfries 


are frugal of their money, but hold idleneſs, a proof 


of gentility : and they value only fuch enjoyments 
as they can be ſeen to ſhare, and can be eſteemed 


the greater for ſharing. They delight in fine and 


faſhionable clothes. They are fond of aſſemblies 
and plays. A play-houſe has been lately erefted 
here; and the players have fared better than in 

many more populous and opulent towns. Ihe 


amuſements of this city, its advantages for educ. 


tion, its convenient and healthy ſituation allure 

many of the inferior gentry from the neighbouring | | 

counties, TS half, e the Whole year 
here. Eo 
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78 JOURNEY THROUGH i 
here. The Dumfries and Galloway Hunt meet an- 


nually here, and rouſe the town to feſtivity, for a 
whole week together. Both the Dumfries and Gal- 
loway, and the Caledonian Hunts were aſſembled 
here, at this time. Every inn and ale-houſe was 
crowded with gueſts. Many, even of the more re-. 
ſpectable citizens had been perſuaded by the tempt- 


ing offers of very high rent, to let their beſt rooms 


for a few days. In the mornings, the ſtreets pre- 


ſented one buſy ſcene of hair - dreſſers, milliner's ap- 


prentices, grooms, and valets, carriages, driving and 
buſtling backwards and forwards. In the forenoon, 
. almoſt every ſoul, old and young, high and low, maſ- 


ter and ſervant haſtened out to follow the hounds, or 
view the races. At the return of the crowd, they 


were all equally intent, with the ſame buſtle, and 


the ſame ardent animation, on the important con- 


cerns of appetite. The bottle, the ſong, the dance, 
and the card-table endeared the evening, and gave 
ſocial converſe power to detain and to charm till 


the return of morn.— Dumfries, of itſelf, could not 


afford miniſters of pleaſure enou gh for ſo great an 


occaſion. Here were. waiters, pimps, chairmen; 


hairdreſſers, and ladier, the prieſts and prieſteſſes 
of theſe feſtivities, from all thoſe more favourite 


haunts. where pleaſure ordinarily holds her court 


Not only all the gayer part of the neighbouring 
bag were on di ocaonallebled in undd, 
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but the members: of the: Caledonian Hunt had re- 


- paired hither from Edinburgh, from England, and 


from the more diſtant counties of Scotland. The 
gay of the one ſex naturally draw together the gay 


and elegant of the other. Here was ſuch a ſhew- of | 


female beauty and elegance as I ſhould ſuppoſe few 


country towns, whether in Scotland or England, 


likely to exhibit on any ſimilar occaſion. One of 
the fineſt animals, after man and woman is dan 
handſome horſe ; and of handſome horſes, the race- 


grounds inly diſplayed a great number. They 


were equ y decorated with handiomg: „ 


The g gayer, e more avaricious, ak os more 


unthinking part of the citizens of Dumfries, fondly 


congratulated themſelves upon this ſeaſon of ex- 
pence and feſtivity, this concourſe of the great and 
gay. But, thoſe of a more ſober and reflecting _ 
turn, ſeemed rather to indulge a different train of 
ſentiment upon the occaſion. They feared the ef- 
fects of the example upon the minds of their wo- 
men and their youth. They ſuſpected, that deſires 
of ſplendid luxury might now be excited, and ha - 
bits of diſſipation formed, which would prove high-' 


ly deſtructive to the good morals and the proſperity 


of their city. They ſeemed to think the preſent | 
gain trifling, in compariſon with the evils which 
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were 1 to 20 A2 in ſucceſſion x from the fu 
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Ar Dumfries, 1 las a met ti a A Nan 
| won I had long: been accuſtomed to eſteem, Dr La. 
mont, Clergyman of Kirkpatrick Durham. By his 
kind invitation, I left Dumfries with him on a 8a 
turday evening, and accompanied n to his W N 
about cwelve miles diſtant; 5 


Tax Nith is .the bolindary between Dumffies hit 
and Galloway. The country immediately beyond 
the river is {till in a fine ſtate of cultivation. Its face 
is diverſified by ſoftly ſwelling knolls, level hams, 

villas, farm-houſes, and cottages, open'lawins, and 

wooded declivities. Ane farm. houſes appear not to 

4 be, all, the moſt COmmodio imaginable. But, 
the villas with grounds laid out around them, in the 

ſtyle of, Engliſh - gardening,—are very numerous. 

Dumfries, and its immediate vicinity was the ſeat 

of the Maxwells, at a period when this: ancient fi | 

mily was almoſt the moſt conſiderable in che South. 
welt of Scotland. And the cadets and depen 
of the family were then ſettled in conſiderable num 


bers in the neighbourhood. Thus was the iſtrit 1 
puarcelled out into many little eſtates; and many hou- 8 
ſes for the reſidence of gentlemen's families were d 


built upon theſe, Several of theſe little eſtates have 
a by 
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by this time gone from the a proprietors. b; 
But having been once ſeparated, they have not been 


again accumulated together. New houſes have been 
built on them, or the old houſes repaired fo as ſtill 


to afford accommodation to the proprietors. 1 


Hence, and not on account of the vicinity of the 
town, the number of handfome ROO * Knee 


families der Dumfries: 


* 
LGC * 


TuE bad g from Dumfries up Weng 


Galloway, recedes, as it advances, ſtill farther and 


firther from the ſea-coalt. For "ſome ſhort way 


even the diſtant proſpect towards the ſea, is rich 
and beautiful. At length, it is interrupted by rocky 
and heath-covered hills. The elegant agriculture 
in the immediate neighbourhood of that city ſoon 
declines. The green hedges give place to low, ſlen- 


der, and ill: built walls of dry ſtones. The cornfields 
become leſs extenſive, leſs numerous, and more ir- 
regular. You begin to perceive that you are ad · 
vancing into a country into which cultivation has 


hardly. made its way before FOR EO OT TOO 0 5 #1 
Ar the diſtance of Kr a8 from Dumfries the 
highway touches upon a corner of Lochrutton, a lake 
which world adorn the adjoining country if its bor? 
ders were leſs o bar, 1 its enyirons more night 
Vol. II. © cultivated. | 
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cultivated. Even at 2 its effect is not ur 
pleaſing®, a „ e 


1 


1 wifes wah a very low Aeg and toa 
conſiderable elevation. From its ſummit over which 
the road nearly leads, che traveller enjoys an exten. 
ſive proſpect, partly of the country through which he 
has paſſed, partly of that which he is entering. Cul- 
tivation begins to creep ſlowly up the ſouthern 
ſide of this hill. The ſoil has ſufficient depth and 


natural fertility. The declivity is gentle enough to 


afford the eaſieſt acceſs to the plough, The farmers 
begin to be ſufficiently ſenfible of the ſuperior. ad- 
vantages of agriculture. | Means: of improvement 
are not wanting. I would-willingly hope therefore, 


that all this tract of country which the eye com- 


mands from this height, may within a very few years, 
be ſeen to wear an aſpect much more different than 
at preſent, from what it muſt have ee in the 
_ pet ancient l e v1 e 


„ 55 now, 5 it 3 be allowed. that 
wherever wild heathy or rocky hills, or 'fluggiſh 
moraſſes are not interſperſed, agriculture has made 
conſiderable progreſs through this ſouth eaſtern cor- 
ner of Galloway. A Mr Currie of Redbank and Mr 
Maxwell of Cargen' were among the firſt who, at- 
e any thing. like Improved agriculture i in the 

vicinity 

N * Almoſt jnmedatcly ooh of ak and Old Caſtle of Hill 
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\ A 7d of Dumfries. Along the ſea-coaſt, abun- 

dance of excellent manure, eſpecially for a light foil, - 
is found in the fleech on the ſhore. . The fleech is a 
mixture of ſhells with earth, and ſand comminuted 
by attrition. From an hundred to an hundred and 
twenty tons are, as circumſtances vary, laid to ma- 
nure an acre. Lime is alſo imported from the op- 
polite coaſt of Cumberland in fufficient abundance. 
Marle pits have been e ne * there in po 
pen and moraſles. : $1o5 e ag tle 


Ir is tl ng of the Nith, WS the 43. 
ſhore, through the plains lying. among the hills, 
and 'on the declivities of theſe hills where they 


are leaſt rugged, and riſe with the gentleſt aſcent; 
that the labours and improvements of agricul- 


ture have been here proſecuted with ſucceſs,” By 
many of the improvers, a rotation of crops has been 
judiciouſly adopted, by which the ground is made 
to yield almoſt conſtant returns, and yet its fertility 


not exhauſted, Oats; a fallow with fleech or EP 1 


lime; wheat; barley with graſs- ſeeds; clover-h; 
—Such is the round of crops and of magure and 
pulverization by which, in a ſeries of five ſucceſlive a 
years, ſome of the moſt intelligent huſbandmen in n 
theſe parts, cultivate the natural fertility of theit 
grounds. By others, this ſeries is varied by tlie 
1— of n trips, kail, and cabbages. 
8 Wrzzzvygr 
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| WnIRIVIR theſe improvements in agriculture 
have been proſecuted, one capital object with the 
farmer has commonly been to provide for the feed. 
ing and fattening of black cattle. For this purpoſe 
have fields poſſeſſin ga rich ſward of natural graſs; been 
incloſed, and excluſively appropriated for Ni 
Foreign graſſes have been for the ſame ends induſtri- 
ouſly introduced and cultivated for paſture, and for 
dry forage. T urnips, cabbage, and green kail hae 
with the ſame views, been all entered among the ar- 
ticles of crop. The cattle which are fattened in theſe 
parts, and upon ſuch articles are partly ſent to England | 
for ſale, and partly diſpoſed of to butchers from thead- 
jacent towns. They are of a great variety of races; 
the native breed of Galloway having been often croſ- 
ſed by mixtures from different counties in England 
and from Ireland; But a ſmall proportion of the 
cattle fed in this part of Galloway are reared here 
from calves. They are commonly purchaſed from 
the interior parts of the country, where the only 
labours of farming are the rearing of ſheep and black 
cattle. With black. cattle, a few ſheep for domeſtic | 
uſe, and for the butchers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, are occaſionally fattened by ſome of thoſe 
farmers. But theſe begin to be more and more diſ- 
liked; they are hoſtile to green fences, and are much 


more vicious and Ne 92 8 1 cows 
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and heifers. A breed of large Engliſh ſheep, White 


faced, and bearing excellent wool have been intro: 
duced into the ſouthern parts of Galloway. They 
are ſold when fattened, at a price between one ang 
two guineas. Their fleſh is leſs delicate in its fla 
vour and reliſh, than that of the ſmall, ancient Gal- 


loway breed. Their. wool is commonly intermixed 
with no inconſiderable proportion of dry hair. Let 
me not neglect to obſerve, that the agricultural im- 
provements above-mentionted, have been tried only 


by a few enlightened and public-ſpirited gentlemen, 


reſiding on their eſtates, and by ſome of the more 
opulent farmers guided and encouraged by their ex- 
ample. The other huſbandmen may have, indeed 


availed themſelves of the uſe of the manures; but 


they have ſcorned to follow the rotation of crops. 


Their principle of huſbandry is to raiſe crop after 


crop of oats upon their fields, till both the fertility of 
the ground and the ſtrength of the manure are ex- 
hauſted ; after which, they are obliged to leave it 
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long to vel Low-ſtone walls are the common fen- = 


ces, and very little wood i is ene over the N of 
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character, Aden y . name of MerMlond-well j 


tt was once the Spa of Lirkeudbright hre, wa N 
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ſince firſt the ſulphurated and chalybeate waters of 


Moflat, and afterwards the mineral waters in the 
northern counties of England, have riſen into xe- 
pute — the Merkland-well has been leſs frequent- 
ed. Its water is eſteemed an effectual remedy j in 
agues, ſtomachic complaints, and nervous diſorders 
of all kinds. It is light, diuretic, and an ele, | 


e of the n, 


. e parts of Kirkcudbright ſhire exit; Fl 
certain veſtiges of very remote times, Hardly any 
traces of the ancient Roman dominion can now be 


. diſcovered over them. Of the Se/gove, that tribe 


of the ancient. Britons whom the Roman writers 


_ repreſent as ſituate here, between the Brigantes, to 


the South, and the Novante to the North and South. 
weſt, there may be ſome more certain remains. To 
thoſe are the barrows and circles of grey ' ſtones moſt 


probably to be referred. In an age ignorant of ar- 
cChitecture, the memory of the dead can be preſerved 
only by the ſong, or by piles of earth or ſtones, raiſe 


ed over his buried body. The circles of ones 
may have been erected either for the purpoſes, of ci. 

vil or of religious aſſemblies by a ſimple people who 
had not yet learned to build magn ificent temples or 
ſepate-houſes. However, it is commonly religion 


that firſt teaches rude tribes any thing like form, or 


order, and ſince. feqples are commonly the carlieſt 
works 


Sin, SEP 
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works of riſing architecture, 1 ſould ſuppoſe the' cir- 
cles of ſtones to have been in their original formation, 
ſacred to the ſuperſtition of bur forefathers; As to 
their being Druidical, of this I am leſs inclined” to 
ſpeak poſttrvely. Concerning the Druids we have 
been amuſed with greatly too much profound non- 
ſenſe, and viſionary conjecture. We have fittle real 
evidence to enable us to fay, that the Druids of Cæſar 
and other Roman authors are certainly the fame 
with the miniſters of thoſe rude ceremonies to'which 
theſe circles refer. It is certain, that thoſe circles 
of ſtones are not peculiar to thoſe parts which are 
ſuppoſed to have been occupied by the ancient Celts, 
but entered alſo into the ſuperſtition of the Scandi- 
navians. And if our Britiſh Druids performed 
their orgies in the ſolemn retirement of groves; 16 


alſo did the prieſts of almoſt all the nations of ant?- 


quity, till after the progreſs of arts and of civility 


had ſoftened the character of their fuperſtition, ank | 


had ſupplied them with temples and altars. Be this 
35 it may; theſe are the only remains im theſe parts, 

whch can'be, with confidence, aſcribed to the an- 
cient Britons. In this neighbourhood, is a circle 
of nine grey ſtones, not leſs than five hundred feet 
in circumference, and in an elevated ſituation. Sr. 
milar circles, various in extent, are conliderably | 


numerous through all this country; nor art the 18 


enn and artificial . leſs ſo: © e e 
Ir 
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authority, Iam rather tempted to ſuppoi 
Ingles tons are ſo many ſtations which were occupied 
by the Angles or Anglo-Saxons of Northumberland, 
when maſters of this part of e. In the i 
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Tr is well known, that the Pictiſn invaders of this 
ws of the Roman province of Valentia, were re- 


pulſed or ſubdued by the Anglo-Saxons, who under ſd 


founded the kingdom of Bernicia or Northumber- 


land, in the 547th year of the Chriſtian æra. Dum 


fries-ſhire; and the ſouth-weſt of Galloway; with 


ſome part of Ayrſhire remained in the Poſſeſſion of 


the Anglo-Saxons; till the end of the eighth century. 
I am inclined to think, that in the names of places, 


and i in the dialect of the country, I can yet diſco- 
ver ſome memorials of the Anglo:Saxons: Through 


all the Southweſt of Kirkcudbright-ſhire, and for 
the length of fifteen or ſixteen miles inwards from 
the ſea-coaſt, Ix ol Es · To occurs frequently as the 


name of a place. Some worthy Antiquarian whoſe 


name I cannot, at preſent recollèct, has ingeniouſly 


conjectured, - that theſe Ingles-tonswere places where 
our fore-fathers had been accuſtomed to kindle fires, 


to alarm the country in caſes of danger from the 
approach of foes: Iugle ſignifying in the ordinary 
diale& of Scotland. ſire; and no phraſe being more 
frequent or familiar than IÞnglz/ide. I venerate the 
ingenuity of the Etymologiſt who has ſuggeſtec 
this hy potheſis. Vet, with due deference to his 


ofe that theſe | 
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of the eighth centurytheſe were cubdued bythe Figs; | 


after having under Edwin their ſixth monarch, ex- 
tended their ſway over the whole of Galloway and 
Ayr. hire, and even to the Hebudz. If not abſo- 
lutely exterminated by their Pictiſh conquerors, the 


Angles might poſlibly continue to occupy theſe pla · 
ces which are. ſtill diſtinguiſhed by their names. 


Their dwellings would in this caſe naturally receive 
from their Pictiſh lords, the names of Ang/es-towngs 
In this idea, I am even inclined to fancy, that a mi- 
nutely accutate enquirer who ſhould carefully exa- 


mine within what limits, this name, Ing/q/ftone' is 


confined, might thus aſcertain the particular extent 
of the ancient Northumbrian monarchy, upon this 


ide. Although the Angler may have been finally 


exterminated or expelled from theſe parts by their 


Pitiſh conquerors; yet would the new poſſeſſors 
naturally continue to diſcriminate by their names, 


the habitations and cſtabliſhments which they had oc- 


cupied. Other places through this part of Galloway 


likewiſe retain Saxon names; although it muſt 20+ 
deed be confeſſed, - that through all this diſtrict, 
thoſe names which are the moſt permanent, the 


names of rivers, hills and vales, are undeniably in 5 
ſome dialect or other of the ancient ee, 
ordinary dialect of this part of Galloway is another 


proof of its having been anciently in the occupancy | 


— 
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of the Anglo-Saxons. It may . be d with 
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& ſmall intermixture of Daniſh. It differs remark- 


| ably from the dialect ſpoken in the ſhires of Ren- 


frew and Dumbarton, which I ſuppoſe ſtill to re- 
tain a mixture of the ancient Britiſh. Of the names 
of points, promontories, creeks, rocks and bays along 
the coaſt of Galloway, I believe many to be Daniſh; 
Southwick, Rerwick, Rhoſs, Sandwick, Alnwath, with 


many others. To the intermixture of the 'Daniſþ 
or Norſe, do J attribute the great abundance of 


broad, open ſounds, obſervable in the dialect of the 
inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of Galloway. Here 
too, are many other names of places, evidently: Sax- 


on. Of theſe that which moſt frequently occurs, 


is Borland. Wherever there is an Engle/town, there 
is always a Borland in the near neighbourhood. 
Now, if we ſhould ſuppoſe this Borland to be com- 


pounded of the two well known Saxon words Boor 


and Land, this will ſuggeſt the conjecture, thateheſe 
Borlands might beſo named by the Anglo-Saxon 


having been occupied by the villains or waſſals of the 


martial lords whowereſeatedin the Ingle/tons.---(othe 
Saxon names are Greenlaw, Carlinwark, Tungland, 
Twynholm, Carleton.) This idea concerning the cir- 


cumſtances connected with the origin of the term 
Borland is ſtrongly confirmed by what is related con- 


cerning the plan upon which the Saxon landholders 
uſed to parcel out their grounds. A Saxon eſtate 
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PART OF SCOTLAND. 92 
was uſually divided into two parts, the inland and 


che outland. The former was reſerved by the proprie - 


tor for the maintenance of his family, and was cultivat- 
ed by his ſlaves or hondmen; while he himſelf eithen 

lived in ſavage idleneſs, or was engaged in military 
enterprizes. The other part was either granted to 
ſome military companion or dependent, to be held 
by him for the performance of certain ſervices 3 
or was let to tenants, named churls or cœorlt. And, 
as I ſuppoſe the places diſtinguiſhed by the name 
Borland to have been occupied by boors or bond- 
men, employed in farm. ſer vice, in the Anglo-Saxon 
period of the hiſtory of Galloway: So am I alſo i in- 
clined to conſider thoſe places, the names of which 
are compounded with the word cæorl or churl to 
have been farms let in thoſe . to tenants. 


Ir ſeems 1 _ Ig the —_ * of 5 
the moats or tumuli in this part of Galloway are ex 
qually to be referred to the Saxon times. Of the 
remains of encampments,—and there are ſeveral, 
in this part of Galloway, thoſe may. be inferred. to 
have been Saxon, which are of oval form, or of an : 


oblong ſquare, rounded at the angles. As to houſes; 


ſome remains of the Saxon faſhion of architecture 5 
may yet be traced into thoſe places of Kircudbright- 


ſbire which are moſt 3 remote n improvement, — 5 
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in the interior partitions, formed of wattles; and 
plaiſtered on both ſides with clay. I belieye that 


that the Saxons were the firſt who introduced on | 
mode of building into Britain, Their ordinary hous | 
ſes being of this ſtructure. Even their more confi. k 
derable edifices were only dry ſtone walls, ſupported f 
by parallel walls of turf or clay on each. In Dor- | 
noc, on the border of Cumberland, all the peaſants 1 
| houſes are ſtill built in the ancient Saxon faſhion, ' £ 
Tux Saxons were ſkilled in weaving linen-cleth; e 
and I fancy that we are RS?” to them for the k 
uſe of 425 e 177 5 5 ny I 
| | I AN 1 

Sven are the remains of Saxon hiſtory" and man- i 
ners, connected with the antiquities of the South⸗ [a 
eaſtern parts of Kirkcudbright-ſhire. The buildings c 
of the Saxons have not been here much more per- b 
manent than thoſe of their Britiſh predeceſſors. fa 
The memory of the Selgovæ is here preſerved by the c 
circles of grey ſtones, and by the barrows which are tc 
here and there to be met with; the names of wy th 
rivers and mountains, too, thoſe which are pe N. 
nent above all other names of place appear to have m 
been improved by them. Their Saxon ſucceſſo G 
| appear not to 175 998 10 more citable mor: ” 
9 lee e e 0! 
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PART OF SCOTLAND. 
Tux next in antiquity of the artificial 'curiol 
of this part of the country are the remains of old 
military caſtles and of religious houſes. "Theſe are, 
for the extent of the country conſiderably nume- 


rous. They are of various forms, and in various 


ſtates of preſervation. Some of the caſtles may have 
been built by the old Pictiſb or Gaelic Lords of - 
Galloway. The reſt we no doubt owe to the pro- 
greſs of Roman arts and manners. Of all the an- 
cient inhabitants of Europe, I know not, that any 
except the Romani, and the Moors of Spain had any 
knowledge of the art of building with ſtone and 
lime. From theſe the rude anceſtors of the preſent 
inhabitants learned all that they ever knew of build 
ing with ſolidity, Their buildings are all therefare 
either in the Roman faſhion corrupted. by their in+ 
capacity of perfect. —or by their fantaſtic ideas of 
beauty, ſtrength, and utility; or in the Mooriſh 
faſhion altered in the ſame manner ;—or in a ſtyle 


compounded of the Roman, the Mooriſh, the Teu- 


tonic, and the Celtic. Kirkcudbright-ſhire affords | 

the remains of the two ancient abbies of DuD -. 
NAN.; and SWEETHEART or New-ABBEY ; the fort 

mer founded by one of the old Pictiſi Lords: ff 
Galloway into whoſe poſſeſſion it came, upon the 
ruin of the Northumbrian monarchy; the other 
founded by Dervorgilla daughter and co heireſs to | 
the br een, , 
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the heptarchy in one kingdom, and afterwards by 
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received this name in reference to the abbey of 
Dundrennan founded prior to it. The caſtle of 
Buitle, and another within a lake, named Locb. Her. 
gus probably belonged to the old Lords of Gallo. 
way. Several others appear to have been poſſeſſed 
by the Douglaſſes, the Herreiſes, the Maxwell 
And there are others which have been built by fa- 
milies who ſettled in Galloway at a later . or 


| were RO" upon thoſe above· named. 
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Ir is the common "tl of tia mes the 


Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Galloway were-ſubdu. 


ed or expelled by the Picts, in the end of the eighth 
century. This I am ſtrongly inclined to doubt. That 
the Picts might penetrate into Galloway, before the 
arrival of the Saxons in this iſland, about the time 
when the Romans were obliged to abdicate the do- 
__ and to deſert the protection of | the-Bris 

I ſhall allow. They might then eſtabliſh 


| ne here. The Saxons do not APPRAT; to 


Have ever occupied the inland parts of Gallowa) 
There the Picts might continue in à dubious; wud. 


jection to the Saxons, while the kingdom of Nor- 


thumberland continued to flouriſh, and the Saxons 


the Norman conqueſt, the Saxons became unable 


fo: ore themſclyes i in Dumfries-ſhire, GOT 
and 
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and — the Picts, in the imterice br 
this country might then throw off their allegiaric 
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and by ſucceſſive incurſions at length entirely fubs 
due and expel their maſters: tus aſſerting t them 
ſelves the ſovereignty of Gallo w- ay AL But, one thing 
which appears to me certain, is, that, if they were 
, who penetrated into Galloway, when the Ro- 5 

an Empire in Britain terminated, thoſe Picts un- 


3 ſpoke the language of the Celts- The 


names of places in the interior parts of this eoun-· 
try, where not plainly of very modern impoſition, 
are univerſally Celtic; except the Saxon and Da- 
niſh ſirnames and names of places towards the coaſtʒ 
and no ancient names which may not be traced in 
the Celtic will be found in Galloway. By this 1 
think it certain, that they muſt have been a tribe of 
free Celts, who invaded Galloway, and made them- 
{elves maſters of it upon the retreat of the Romans. 


When, in addition to the above circumſtances, 1 


conſider the contiguity of Galloway to Ireland; the 
probability that there muſt, in the remoteſt ama 
have been a frequent intercourſe between G way 
and Ireland; — and the equal probability, that . 
though within the limits. of the Roman province, 


Galloway was always, in a great meaſure 9 


by the Romans; I am led to infer, that, they who, 


after the retreat of the Romana, poured in upori the 
Britons, on this quarter} were. rather.Celts;from 
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Ireland. The name of the countryj nes the 1d 
| their being Gael; and Gael, is only mob name 
for Celts, affixed by ſome circumſtances which cannot 
now be well aſcertained; The old inhabitants of 
Galloway are in ſome ancient Latin charters named 
Galwegenſer. Now Galwey ſurely ſignifies the coun 
try of the Gaelts. Thus heedleſs of the doubtful 
facts related by ſome ancient hiſtorians who had lit. 
tle opportunity to aſcertain the truth of what they 
related; and of the theories of ſome modern i- 

ters, ho have built thoſe theories without a know 

ledge of facts or circumſtances on which to found 
them; I ſuppoſe all the old inhabitants en 
way who were not of Romanized Britiſh, of Saxon 
or of Daniſh origin, to have been either remains 
of the inhabitants whom the Romans found bert, 
that had not been fully ſubjected by their arms, 
incomers from Ireland. They were long diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Wild: Scoit f 'Gallowdf: 
In the armies, they were remarkable * 
and uren ee a mode 


racter of the native bing ſuch as it is 
hav vers, when the! e e es conquered 
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| vibes introduced theſe remarks here, thut they 
may ſerve as a ſort of theory to which I may refet 


cal ene eee ee Ne 5 


Je e ee 

Kam lies ks Secs 35 
vantages, to which Ayr-ſhire and Dumfries-hire 

are not ſubject. It has neither lime, coal, not free. 

ſtone. It is true, that lime. ſtone has been found in 

theſe ſouth-eaſtern parts of Galloway But, either 

from its peculiar nature, or for want of proper fuel, 


attempts to burn it, have failed of reducing it to 


calx. Marle, however, a calcareous manure formed 

from ſhells; but having ſomething fœtid and oily in 
its character which lime Wants, has been found in 
great abundance through theſe lower parts of Gal - 
_ For nnen here'i is axis n 


To dure. the road a by which traveled from 


. . —— | 


off the highway, and proceeded through bye-rgads, 
in a north · weſt direction, eren N 0 


The houſe af Milton, ine 


tions about it, and the — of the ſame — 6 * 1 Fo 
below, have an ag aſpect. 
Vol. II. 
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have you paſſed theſe, than à black heath, diver- 
fted by a moraſs and a fmall lake, opens to view, on 


one hand,—and on the other riſing grounds, green 
hut bare and uncultivated,—or where cultivated, ' 


deformed by a ragged, careleſs, cultivation. Low 
ſtone dykes are the only fences dividing the fields ; 
and thefe are often fo very low, ſo careleſaly built, 


and ſo broken down, that the moſt ſluggiſh, and 


feeble of feeble, ſluggiſh animals might eaſily, make 
its way over them. Nearer the ſea-coaſt, hy the 
importation of lime, and by the hogging | | 
the improveable lands have received more or leſs im- 
provement. Here marle has not been found, and 
kme cannot be obtained unleſs at a. price gurates 
than unſkilful huſbandmen, novices in the n 


of EEG: venture to 980 WE OS ee 


Tui file of the: ikivp nd the biken which 
drops and feed—enables the farmers tens bn 


rents, and maintain their families. But, theſe pla- 


es ſeem to be exactiy in that ſtate, i in which induf- 


try and- population are the moſt likely Wan 


long without improvement. Neither agrict 
nor the management of cattle, are exceedingly: wel 


_ underſtood, or practiſed with great enterpriſe. Theſe 


people ſeem to have no notion that large fortunes 
are to be acquired by the arts of amn 
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teres have not Behm {anroduced:/+ The cetring of 


which the farmer directs his care. Theſe people are 
not in a condition of miſerable poverty. They have 


the comfortable enjoyment of the neceſſaries and af 
many of the conveniencies of life. But, their num- 


bers are comparatively. few. No one has rifen, by 
the practice of the employments common in the 


country, to any conſiderable opulence. - And the 


poor conceive no hopes of amn 


ee FM bd, 5k 


Tann eee eee eee 
ployed for improving the face of this country, and 


rouling the people to induſtry by intelligent and 


| public-ſpirited landholders. They have already be- 


gun to improve the pariſh-roads with great aſſiduity. 
Let them perſiſt, till the whole country is made 
ſufficiently open to foot, horſe, and carriage. The 
next thing for them to do, is, that each cultivate a 
little domain of his own, and content himſelf with 


—_— rather a loſer, 1 ene een 6-1 


ſuch eee nn eee for ; 
his tenants and dependents to become acquainted 
with. —In the third place, I ſhould think that every 
7 06-1 ee wa 
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| induſtry, But in a compariſon with maſt 


wa - JOURNEY THROUGH” 


the practice of farming upon his eſtate. And lay; 
let landholders in theſe: parts try, by all means, ta 


allure manufacturers to form little eſtabliſhments | 
among them in ed We ene . | "” ACe 
* 410 | 1 807 5 bf . RY 

ha andi Cantina tuck: e eve⸗ 
ry traveller through theſe parts of Scotland may 


find frequent occaſion to thraw out, Compated 


with the richer and more populaus counties of Eng: 
land, or even with thoſe parts of Scotland where 


manufactures have been eſtabliſhed and agricultural 
improvements diligently purſued, Galloway may 
ſeem much behind in population and in enlightened 


on the continent of Europe, it will have the advane 
tage. The vaſt empire of Ruſſia is yet a wilderneſs, 
With only ſome ſpats of cultivation, and ſome: len; 
der companies of inhabitants, ſcattered here and 


| there over it. The labour of the mines is the prin- 
| cipal branch of induſtry proſecuted in Sweden; and 


this is an employment ſo. little lucrative: 
maſt part. —ſo unhealthy, and ſo uncomfe . 
that che inhabitants of that cnc in ire 


ly, gultivated, can never be in akin thrieks 
dee. or very numerous. As little can a bead 
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deed well know 
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But, no country, of which the inhabitants are in 0 


portion to ĩts extent numerous, and in which the artu 
are induſtriouſly and ingeniouſſy cultivated, will 


export its productions in a raw, unturuugbit fate. It 


is therefore clear from the nature of their” trade, . 
that the kingdoms in the North of Europe a is. 


no high ſtate of internal cultivation and population. 
The deſarts/ in Spain ;—the annual emigration of 
the flocks of the Spaniſh ſhepherds with their flocks, 
over a wide extent of country, from one province 
to another; - the expo 


numbers of the robbers and gypſies in bat King- 
dom, ſhew its induſtry and population tc Ret 


enviable ſtate. France, even before its late diſtreſ- 


ſes, was confeſſodly leſs populous in proportion to 
its extent than Great Britain, and its people poorer 


than the inhabitants of Scotland or England. Ger- 


many is under all the diſadvantages of — and 
wants, at the ſame time, many of the-adv: | 


which it poſſeſſes· (Although we hvld or belive + 


n 10 75 


more than 


of their country. En 


here, g den, where r ey is do bate;—where | 
agriculture 125 


xportation of unwrought wol 
and ſilk, as the principal commodities af domeſtic 
production which Spain has to export; — and the 
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Agriculture is ſo careleſs and in 


mes the labouring part of the community in a bet. 
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| workmen ;——Theſe roads are univerſally miry and 


Highways, remain the . 
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Auſtry is ſo languid ; RI Iau. 


ter condition than we ſhould: find them any where 
upon the Continent of Europe. How great! how 
happy then ſhall we be, when all our Ktont _ 
ties of improvement m be 2 00 unfolded, 
ag g into RET | Ne 
8. 1 5 i dl n 

Wt? rd eee to „een e ; 
tered upon better roads. "EE EO CO | 
in various directions through this neighboutt 
But, the ſoil being ſoft and deep; gravel being per 
haps not to be readily obtained; the wo be- 


ing lazy or unſkilful; or the ſuperintendents '&f 
theſe works driving too hard bargains» with the 


dlid; more like looſe earth, haſtily turned up 
with the ſpade, than like a compact ſtratum 
deſigned to reſiſt the impreſſions of the wes - 
ther, and the preſſure alike of feet and of car- 
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Flages of all ſorts. 1 cannot hope, that if a nen 


to 

influx of barbarians ſhould ever again-defolute*Eu fa 
rope, lach roads as theſe, would, like the Reman ff 4) 
inc 

cu 


mietits to teſtify to future times the ing 
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KIRKPATRICK, nnn 0 a Scotch pas 
riſh oftener, than any other name, That which 1 
had now entered, was: Lat Durhone: _ 
are, beſides, Old Kirkpatrick; Kir ie 3 
Büren re 
other Kirkpatricks unknown to me. All theſe pa- 
riſhes ha ve heen ſo named in honour of St Patrick, 
the patron ſaint of Ireland, by whoſe miniſtratiog 
the Iriſh were fixſt converted to Chriſtianity. 8 
Patrick was 3 Briton, a native of the pariſh of Old 
Kirkpatrick/in Dumbarton · hire. He ſeems to have 
preached in many places in the ſouth-weſt of Scots 
land. He paſſed. at length into Ireland, by Port- 
patrick moſt probably, which ill bears his name, 
By the converſion of the Iriſh, he became eminent 
in the Romiſh Church. De for his ſaint⸗- 
hy memory were all theſe churches in Scotland which 
ſtill bear his name, confer —_— Fee 
tron and IO Pt le! * e 

eee 

Tas face of er iu che - pariſh We 
to this church is, for the greater part, heathy. Ihe 
dykes. The ſouthern. parts of this tract begin ta be 
incloſed and cultivated. - The northern parts are ger 
cupied as paſture· grounds for ſheep and black-cattle, | 
The average rent of theſe latter grounds is not mone 
on II . On theſe, 35 on amo N 
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all other unimproved paſture- lands, the ſheep ind 


black: cattle are bred and reared to full growth; but 


- feldom fattened. The farm. houſes, are, in general, 
very mean and incommod 

ill- built. the covering raw, 
or fens, Potatoes are very een. e rn dad 
| large quantities, here, as in moſt other part in 

Scotland. If Sir Walter Raleigh did indeed; ins 
troduce the potatoe from Amelica, 3 "i 

his eſtates in Ireland, for the firik Eibe bf dt chip 
known, or planted in Theſe iflaritts Ahe müſt be 50. 
erformed; in this, a more be- 


0 ten em 


knowledged to have'perf T 
neficial ſervice-to' his coumntr) cn if he Had Tut 
oœeded in the diſtovery of gold mines i Guan 


The overflowing population of Ireland has bet 


chiefly encouraged and ſupported by the'uſe of poi 
tatoes. Since potatoes were, Within tlie preſeni 


century introduced into Scotland, the fare of 'thi 


common people has been greatly bettered; '+Alnoſt 
every variety of ſoil and climate known in this 
iſland favours the growth of potatoes. No _ 


of agriculture contributes more to the 


pulverization of the: ground, than the eee 
digging, weeding, and -ploughing: neceſſary in fab | 


ſing potatoes. They form a moſt nutritious article 
of food to men, acceptable at almoſt all tables. They 


are no leſs uſeful for the nouriſhing and fattening 


ne * Swine * | 
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parts of Galloway, 6 
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potatoes, aka nall L Wwe — 0 OWS/ | 
great abundance of mill, when men, potatoes. 
Potatoes afford a ſpirit, by diſtilation. They mar 
— ae lvantage 
04 Lone eee (i. «ff bende 
Tus progreſs as ur curing oy in theſe 
ſidera checked by (hiniape 
to certain milns. The nature of this chirlage is, 19 
oblige the poſſeſſors of certain farms to pay to the 
occupant of the particular miln to which his fam 
is thirled, a certain proportion af all his grain, 
except what may be reguiſite for ſeed and for horſa - 
corn. When milns were firſt erected in this COMA 
try, the erection of the miln, and the eſtabliſiment of 
a miller might be ſo expenſive, as to render this chir⸗ 
lage neceſſary. Agriculture was4 2 
purſued: No farmer thoug ung me 
than was necellary for the — family, and th 
payment of ſuch rent, as he was abliged. 0 pay in 
grain. All the corn, therefore, which was produced 
in the country, except that conſumed by horſes, or 
reſerved for ſeed, was to be made into meal, where 
it had been raiſed. The management of __ 
ing then a, more complex taſk, and leſs.generally 
underſtood, chan at preſent, was, by conſequence, | 
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106 JOURNEY THROUGH 
fure to certain milns, the cuſtom of certain lands. 
When a landholder erected a miln on his eſtate, he 


;# 


by a deed of thirlage, ſuitable to the feudal ide 


of their inſtitution ; contributing to improve the 
diet and the modes of life connected witk it. But, 
in the advancement of that progreſs of improve- 
ment to which they contributed, they have, at 


length ceaſed to be neceſſary, and have become bur. 


thenſome. The agriculture of the country has be- 
come ſo much more conſiderable, that milns can 


now be ſupported, wherever they are neceſſary, wi · 
thout monopoly or feudal ſervit ude. To be obliged 
to employ a miller who is diſliked, or who has in- 
different apparatus about his miln, or is. il-fkilled 


in his buſineſs, appears an intolerable grievance to 


the farmer. And ſtill worſe does he think it, to be 


compelled to pay a mulcture which is much more 
than an adequate reward for the labour byſvrhich it 
18 earned; and to be obliged to pay for the grind- 
ing of corn which he perhaps finds it more advan- 


tageous to ſell without making it into meal. 
ſhould think, that this obſtacle to the 


of ; agriculture might be eafily removed en 
5 de the 9 every mer en 


| '- bis 


a3 of ' 
the age, irrevocably ſettled: upun it certain ſervi- 
tudes, and a certain income by which it-might be 
maintained. Theſe eſtabliſhments were undoubted- 
ly of great benefit to the whole country at the time 
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his rights of thirlage, for a as ki at 4 
demand of the ene way enn Wo pb 
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—— . 
in this neighbourhood- The enlightened ideas adop 
ted by ſume/of the landholders have beem the chief 
cauſes of this progreſs. Roads have been formed, 
to pen up an intercourſe between the different 
parts of: the cduntry Thie lands have been ſubdi- 


vided and intloſed. The attention of the farmers 


has bren directed more than formerly, to agricuk 
ture. Dr. Lamont, the preſent clergyman of Kirk: 
patriek-Durliam, being at the fame time proprietor 
of conſiderable land property in the neighbourhood} 
has, with great ingenuity, ſpirit, and ſucceſs, la: 
boured to improve his on fortune, and to ſet a 
luudable example to che other landholders in the 
neighbourhoods He has ſubdivided his lands into 
mall poſſeſſions. Within theſe eight or ten years, 
a village conſiſting of from fifty to an hundred fa- 
milies, has been raiſed in the e eee of 
the church. By his exertions, a "comnpany" have 
been engaged to begin the eſtabliſkment- of a cots - 
ton manufactory, upon a joint ſtock; Another 
company have, equally under his direction, begun 


2 final! en 1 mn ene ö 


have been pe 


— 


R ²˙ 


bourhood widh idble m 
whichiave, of neceſſity, to Week ese into ſuaboa 


weine miſt poet phate spann o6 rexulidthus 


_ gality, but after æurning and ſpending! liberal wages, 
are often helpteſdly indigent, in the cafe of dilaſe, 

_ orsinfirm' old {age 2 Dr Lamont, therefore? fot 

_ fatisffed//with merely bringing people of this va 
together, inte tlie village, arid finding them em- 


ploftnent / luꝭs ulld ſugꝝoſted a ſcheme to cheat them 
into ceconomy. A SYMPATHETIC” SO bag 


under his auſpices, been lately formed here. The 


members being ehiefly labourers, and perſons de · 


ſiring to encourage ſcheme: which has been con · 


trived' for their beneſit, contribute at admiſſion two 
thillings and fix-pence each, to a common fund, and 
in addition to this, fix-pence à month, ever 

Out of the ſtock thus formed, the accaſion 


ties of any of the members who may "ag re 


duced to want are: ſupplied; by fixed regulations 


through the hands of office.bearers-»appointediito 


its management. The careleſs are thus tanght 


to practiſe'cecontny both for themſelves and ſot 
their neighbours: And want is evitved, without 
the humiliatton of beggary. To give 


place where pains have beer takers es cab 
3 he envire 


* 171150 * 
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trade; à fair, I believe, of old inſtitution has 


deen encouraged here; and races have been eſta» 


bliſhed, as accompaniments to the faix. Thisg fair 


and the races talæe place on tha laſt Thurſday t 


March, annually. The races, with the fair, \draw 
numbers together. The villagers are enriched hy 


the money ſpent on the occaſion. And the neigh 


bouring farmers. are gratified: by an opportunity gf 


enjoying, on 2 ſmall. ſcale, the ſame amuſements 
of which: FFF 
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I vowel not « e Ailapprove of ny thing 


having a tendency to promote ind 


would not have the numbers af — increa 
ſed, their induſtry quickened, or their 'enjoyments 
multiplied, at the expence of their virtue. Fer 
this reaſon, chiefly, would I. incline to diſcourage 
the extenſion of our langer ane now 


Crowded together, and. 


money, the workmen, eee 0 
perpetual holiday. This frequency of convivial and 
fenſual enjoyments render them incapable. of fruga- 
lity, or temperance. They become, by.conſequenge,. by 
extravagant, debauched, idle, and knaviſh. They | | 
„ eee even 3 
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waſted. What are our. greateſt ſeats of manufaQt: 


ring induſtry, but ſo many ſinks where virtue is 


corrupted, and population waſted Now, it is 


upon theſe views, that J ſhould perhaps preſumè to 
diſapprove of all attempts to promote the apparent 
and temporary proſperity of any country by un- 


Fing it a ſeene of ruſtic feſtivity. Villagers who - 


have learned to depend upon the profits of a mar- 
ket, a fair, or a race for a conſiderable part of their 
livelihood, are thus irreſiſtibly, more or leſs, inclined 


to idleneſs at other times. Their manners acquire a A 


tone of indolence and of rude debauchery. Manu- 
factures can never thrive among them. They be- 
cotne ſchools of diſſipation to the peaſantry of the 
 circumjacent country. This effect is not difcernec 
in its commencement. The miſchief is eee 
done, before the agency producing it, can be noti- 
ced. Market- days, and markets are uſeful and ne- 
meetings for the purpoſe ſolely of feſtivity, ought to 
be carefully euere, ee indu ne, 
Ong: are to be cheriſhed. . LT RAW 24. N 
id is e to view, 1 Asehe an 
of the church of Scotland, in the reſpectable light 
of 2 leader in beneficial improvements, and an a0 
tive promoter of virtuous induſty among his pa- 
riſhioners and dai ene, . difcharging 
Ot 8 * 
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aſiduouſly the functions of his office; and ſetlintz 
an example of decorous manners; a Clergyman eati 
do nothing worthier than this, of the clericul char 
rater, or more honourable in the fight of both God. 


and man.— Thus has Dr Lamont gained the' uffec⸗ 
tion and the eſteem of all who witneſs his generbüs 


and enlightened exertions. And the eſtabliſhments | 


under his influence are likely to preſerve his the. 


mory in a beet e. n. he labours to Pes te 
virtuous W ee e eee 
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A FIER ſpending's day at the manſe” of Küng 


New Galloway: 'A . — pariſh: bal ede | 
from Kirkpatrick Kirk to the Midge of Orr. Ia 


this vicinity are various remains of circular walls, and 


mounds, which undoubtediy mark the ſituations of 
Saxon or Daniſh ſtations or encampments. The 


Daniſh are now ſcarcely to be any where diſtinguiſh- 


ed from the remains of Saxon camps. Both are 
round, and have ſi mila ditches and earthen walls 


furrounding them. The coaſts of all Galloway weren 


not only occhpiock by the Barons, But alſo-infeltelf | | 
by the piratical Danes. Hence it is impoſſible to, 5 
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matters, than I have pet had in hy power) which 
ä — My Daaiſh,- 


lake fituate at the diſtance of ten or twelve miles 
Kutcher up the country; about three miles in cir- 
aumference; and bounded by the three pariſties of 


Glencairn; Dunſcore, and Balmaclellan.---This lake 


ſeems to be the Lough - Cure of Camden, from which 
he erroneoully repreſents the Nith as iffuing, and 
on which he relates that the Selgove had a "town 


called, by the Romans, Corda. © This lake is, at its - 


greateſt depth, nine fathoms. ' It has, Within it 3 
{mall iflatid, on which are yet to be ſeen the ruins 
| of an ancient caſtle. On this ſite perhaps might 
the huts of the Seigovæ ftand. The iſle is now fre- 
quented by water-fowls: and eagles have been known 
to breed on it. Pikes and trouts; both ſpecies of- 
ten very large; are the only fiſhes which it pro- 
duces. ja Mea il $34 Me ; Ah 5 | 555 0 5 12 
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n the environs of this lake are Farbordigh Bow 
Butts, where in the days, when all were warriours, 
and the arrow the chief miſſile weapon, the old in- 
| habirants of that neighbourhood are RO e er 
gxerciſec * $- "6h 
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; oon upon e or. 
— te ons of Loch- Urr, or Orr; 2 
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Tux Urr thus iſſuing. from the lake of the ſame 
name, holds its courſe, for a number of miles, through 
a wild tract of country, and over an irregular chan- 


nel. As it advances, its ſtream is increaſed by the 


acceſſion of various rivulets. It begins, at length, 
to ſhew ſome ſtripes of. level and fertile ground upon 


its banks. It becomes the boundary between the 


two pariſhes of Croſs- michael and Kirkpatrick- Dur- 
ham. As theſe terminate, Buitile commences on the 
one ſide, and Urr upon the other. The country be- 


comes more level, on either hand, and diſplays great- 


er cultivation, as the river advances. By the time 
of its reaching Dalbeattie, it has increaſed to a very 
conſiderable ſtream. A few miles below this laſt 
place, it diſcharges its waters into the So/way Firth; 
affarding an inlet to the tide; and a ſort of road 
where veſſels in the coaſting trade enter. Theſe 
veſſels bring chiefly lime and coals from the coaſts 
of Cumberland. Grain and potatoes are the articles 
which they export. | 


Ar Dalbeattie, are mills, anda ſmall village which 


| ſeems thriving. It is indeed rather ſurpriſing, that, 


2 ſituation ſo favourable has not before this time, 
been occupicd by a town or village of conſiderable 


magnitude. But, the inland country was formerly 


ſhut up. . Its cattle and ſheep were not articles for 
exportation by ſea. What imports the country re- 
Vor. II. | P | quired, 
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quired, were introduced by the way of Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, or Wigton. Roads have been for- 
med which eſtabliſh a communication between 
the foot of this river, and the more adjacent 


parts of the interior country. The lime impor. 


ted, has already been laid in great abundance upon 
the lands. The quantities of grain for exporta- 
tion increaſe. And, if ſome ſuitable. manufacture 


could be eſtabliſhed at Dalbeattie, I ſhould expect 


do ſee it riſe to rival the moſt conſiderable towns in 
this part of Galloway: Ar gt mt oft 


THz banks of this river are not deſtitute of natu- 


ral beauties, and artificial decorations. At the bridge 


by which I paſſed are a few cottages with a dyeing 


houſe and a corn-mill, ſituate low upon the banks | 


of the river, while the adjoining grounds riſe, with 
with ſomewhat of an abrupt elevation, almoſt. im- 
mediately above them, ſo as to produce with, the 
aid of the bridge, the highway, and ſome trees and 
wild ſhrubbery, a ſuflicien tly pictureſque effect. From 
this ſituation, nearly to the mouth of the river, the 


lands are on both ſides, cultivated, and rudely in- 


cloſed. The ſtream is here and there ſcantily ſhad- 
ed with wood. The hills riſe to no great elevation, 
and are, all over arable. The vales are commonly 
covered with a rich ſward of natural graſs. A mo- 
raſs of no great extent, now and then intervenes. 


Some 
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Some miles below the upper bridge is another on 
the great road between Dumfries and Portpatrick; 
the haugh bridge. An eſtate bordering here, upon 
the river, was not many years ſince purchaſed by a 
Mr Herries of London, who has ſince built an hand- 
ſome houſe, near the bridge, which he now; chief- 
ly inhabits. The Herrieſes were one of the firſt Nor- 
man families, — for I take them to have been Nor- 
man, ho obtained poſſeſſions in this part of Gal- 
loway. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
the family of Maxwell acquired their eſtates and 
honours, by the marriage of the then Lord Maxwell, 
with the heireſs of the laſt Lord Herries. Many fa- 
milies of this name are {till ſcattered through the 
ſouth-eaſtern parts of Kirkcudbright-ſhire. Mr Her- 
ries whom J have here mentioned as lately ſettled 
in this neighbourhood, is, I believe, originally from 
Galloway. And it would be not unpleaſing if others 
of the ſame name, like him, acquiring fortunes; 
ſhould reſtore the honours of a name in Kirk- 
cudbright-ſhire, ww | 3 15145 
| +.» dna out 
Or the family a Maxwell many more le 
dents, and thoſe in the higher ranks of life, remain 
in this country. Several miles below thei Hugh 
ſands the houſe of Muncheſi, the ſeat of Mr Max- 
well, a very amiable; Roman Catholic /gentleman: 
He is proprietor of an extenſive eſtate in that neigli- 
P 2 bourhood 
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bourhood. Adjoining to his houſe. are conſiderable 
Rlantations, —chieſſy of pines. Some of the lands ly. 
ing on the Urr are, in a ſine ſtate of cultivation. By 
the influence perhaps of this family, Roman Catho- 
lics are more numerqus in that ang 0 
in the reſt of een ine 4 1 big 


Orrosirz to e upon the weſtern ade of 


| the Urr ſands the, old caſtle of Buittle, ſaid to have 


been originally a caſtle poſſeſſed by the ancient 
Lords of Galloway. It came, by marriage, into the 
poſſeſſion of John Baliol, who was for ſome time 
king of Scotland. It W afterwards into on 3 
he Mane alen wre b. e een 
91 $17 31 05 

5 the hiſtory of this antlent Lords: of Gal. 
loway i is ſo much connected with many of the re- 
mains of its ancient buildings; I ſhall. here. intros 
duce thoſe few facts which I have learned concerts 
ing them. J have already ſuggeſted my opinion, 
that the ancient Galwegenſes were not a tribe of 
Picts; but rather the deſcendents of ſome of the old 
Selgoue and Novantes who, had retired before the 


Romans, to the interior hills, among Which we 


know, not that theſe, invaders ever penetrated; 
reinforced perhaps, with occaſional emigrants from 
Ireland. When the Romans began to withdraw 


their forces from Britain, thoſe unconquered inha: 
| bitants 


Wie! 
1 } 
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bitants of the mountains, ruſhed down upon the 
Romanixed and ſubjugated Britons. In concert witli 
the Scots and Picts, they advanced rapidly ihto tue 
ſouthern parts of the 'iſlind; By the Angtol Sat. 

ons, they were driven backward into their formei 


faſtneſſes. Their ſhores' were occupied by the in- 
vaders. They were divided by the territories of 


the Britons of Strath-Clyde, from the Scots and 
the Picts in the more northern parts of the iſlantl. 
They might perhaps become dependent upon the 
n, n ſtill they remained a MERE pebjlerts 


25 * i Mt ws | oi! 140 2 34.3 175 (Hf 


Tux Scots, in the mean tithe, fubdbed the Pia: 
The conquered, incorporated with their conquerors, 
ceaſed to be named, as a diſtin& people. The Bri- 
tons of Strath-Clyde, as thoſe of Cumberland, gradual- 
ly melted away, before the Saxons and the Scots. 
The Danes began to invade the coaſts of Britain. 
The Saxons loſt, by degrees; all their territories in 
the ſouth 'of Scotland. The Galtegenſes Tegained' 
poſſeſſion of the whole country, from the confines' 


of Ayrſhire, on the one fide, to the mountains of 


Clydeſdale, and the Sol way frith upon the 6ther; 
Intereſted to co. operate with the Scots againſt” the 
Danes and Saxons, they ſoon” fell into d ate of 


dependency upon their more powerful Allies. De- 
ſcended from the fame origin, as the Scots, "their | 


cuſtoms and manners might have been the lame; 
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had not thoſe of the Scots been greatly altered bl 
and improved by their union with the Picts, and W 
their intercourſe with the Saxons. ' They, now, th 
therefore, appeared a diſtinct people, and might pro- ſu 
bably be nearly allied in character to their contem. D. 
poraries i in the North of Ireland. Y w] 
C: 

Tina political diſtinction, and this diverſity of ſul 
character were ſufficient to make them appear in the thi 
eyes of thoſe old writers by whom they are men- 25 
tioned,—a peculiar race. Their ruder manners the 
gained them the appellation of Picts, and the cha-. 15 
rater of being deſcended from the ancient Picts. Gi 
They had been named by the Saxons, more proper- | Cal 
ly 2 and their "Oy Callueg or en try 
f po- 

By the labours of the Saxon Clergy ; ; by the Mter lit 
mixture of the Saxons who remained among them, fit 
after the limits of the Northumbrian kingdom wete uſh 
| contraſted; by their ſubjection to the Saxoniſed 7 
of 


Scots; and by the occaſional invaſions of the Dates; 
they loſt, by degrees, the uſe of the Celtic lin. bec: 


guage and the peculiarities of their manners. Fet, Car 
it ſcems probable, that they retained theſe long af ® 
2 OW 


Fer ———_ wot with the Scots, 
4 | A Joh. 
Ax what particular Pente, the petty Weft 

of Qt became fendatories to the kings of the Mac 

| Scots, 
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Scots, cannot now be aſcertained. When the Gal. 


uegians went out with the Scots, to battle againſt | 


their common enemies, the poſt of honour was us 


jually aſſigned to the former. A battle was loſt by, - 
David the Firſt, by the miſconduct of the Ga/wegians 


who led the van of his army. In the reign of Malcolm 
Canmore, in the twelfth century, all Galloway was 
ſabject to Fergus, perhaps the moſt powerful ſubject 


then in Scotland. Being afterwards unſucceſsful in 


2 war with his ſovereign, Malcolm IV. he aſſumed 
the habit of a monk, and ſpent his laſt years in the 
abbey of Holyrood houſe. His ſons Uchtred and 
Gilbert inherited his territories of Galloway and 
Carrick. By their father's misfortunes, their coun- 
try had fallen more entirely than before, under the 
power of the Scottifh ſovereign. Upon the capti- 
vity of William the Lion, they threw off the Scot- 
tiſh yoke, and entered into alliance with the Eng- 
liſh. Gilbert, by the aid of the Engliſh, ſubdued 
his brocher, and put him to death. Upon the death 
of Gilbert, however, Roland, the fon of Uchtred 


became lord of all Galloway; while the earldom of 


Carrick was aſſigned to his couſin, Duncan. Alan, 


ſon of Roland was the laſt of the old Lords of Gal. 


loway. Dervigild, his third daughter, marrying 


John Baliol of Bernard-Caſtle in Vorkſhire, carried 


the lordſhip of Galloway i into that family, Thomas 
Nacduallens rien fon, af Alan, en a 
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of itherking of the. iſle of Man, ſought -to.1poiſels 
Amſelf of his father's territories; hut n 


Nee to lreland. 1725 T9 . 4 * yl bd {1 fir} Wh 4 346 
bawups fr 115 Sia $6 on: WW E 
bn lo Box the fon.gf Dervigad, became in hi 


mother 5 ficht, King of Scotland, and Lord of Gal- 


loway. It was he whom tradition relates to have 
reſigled, often i in, Buittle-Catle,, With, the, ſovereign- 
ty, of; Seqtlapd, the family, of John, Baliol loſt ghe 
10 rdſhip of Galloway. It fell „at, length; t John 
Comyn, grand-nepheve to Baligl,,, Comgn was hin 
by, Robert Bruce . At Dumfries, His daughter, and 
heireſs, pecome the wife of Archibald, Lord Doug: 
10 an adbcrens, to. Bruce;,aug, with: her the fam 


Iy,of, Doug IRE" the lord of Galloway, 


"The this f it remained, un dhe ſtates and 
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Tax eſtates 112 hs 1 in G own 
foon granted by the muniſicence of the Scottiſſi 
momarchꝭ c other? Faditorics? Thie fällt of 
WMithfdme bbtained greut part of Kirkeudbright Hirt. 
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7% For Minot i iinbotthfit of theke tacts, mw ak able 
ts a Learned Paper on the Ancient hiſtory of Gallowayiby Ar- Nd. 
dell of Glenriddell, the moſt eminent Antiquarian now in Galldſray. 
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The Stewarts:of Garlies twaite the maſtidondite 


able proprietors of the lands in Wigton-ſhire) In 


| the progreſs of civility, lands came to be'transferred 


by ſale. The Gordons of Kenmore, then acquired 
great part of the polſeſſions of the Maxwells;/'s you 
other conſiderable I OTE wow Bm. 


oat 


Evan e e ths old kits of Gd. 


loway, other families beſide them, would ſurely | 


have poſſeſſions here. They had undoubtedly their 
feudatory dependents, who held. lands from them 
under certain conditions. Certain ſirnames gil 


prevail here, which 1 fuſpect to have deſcended 


from the ancient inhabitants, the wild Scots of Gal- 


loway. Such ate” M Clurg, M Lellan, M. Ghie, 


M*Kie, M*Dowall, A. Culheb, M*Taggart;—pex- 


haps Murdoch, and Murchie: MT, urk is probably 


Daniſh. Of the families of theſe names, ſome might 


poſſibly be _ cadets from the lords of Galloway 
Others, from the firſt, diſtin and dependent am 


lies. I ſhould ſuppoſe the Fergu/ons of Galloway t to 
hiv nnn | 
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The greater part, weh Kat. and vell-cuſtt- 
Watch The houſe of Mollants; the property uf 
Toupland of Collieſton, is Al before one Has 4d. 
Fanced far over the bridge: It ſtands in a level fits. 
Aion. i 4 * confideribly large, a and in n 4 85 1 flile 
ire laid fy in a good [eats it contributes greatly 
tc detorite and dignify the Whats within wich 
appears!” The alintent Hands Are; by tue kite 
vie ot Mr” Eouplakith divided by” 4 keln 
number of roads. The foil is here Töff und Beep. 
In forming theſe roads, therefore, i it has been thought 
prudeht to habe them Haid at rt with 
thibuld, Wicht affy congdterable covering orlnits- 
ike of; gravel,” After this tatum Has been ruft 
Whether afld Cönfülicätep för fone UMmeg epd 
dates and daniel broken in i e füt aft and ut 
Hole Hid with grabel. 1 am not fare: that Wh 
the ry 36 Than for fcrmlag ufeful; ant aefiabl 
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Tire banks bf the 1verg Beautifedz here And chem 
Withwood®! Severdt ehurches and gentlemenis feats: 
the ancient castle of Tru or. Thrieve y and-han. 
lets ind viige imb over the ſcene. . 


ee doifdw 21g Iuhobuow d 


ICE his hee Nene, within theſe laſt twenty 


years; towirds augmeminp the population We 
proving te cultivation df theſe partsg f Ttowas;il 
eve by ole gentlemen from Irclabdpthit thecins 
Abit vf Galway were Art. tauglit thawnſcier 


marls, 4s a manure. Threugte all that tracd along 


this coat, which lies within eight vr teme miles of 


tlie ae fHore, has nadie been foundk im conſiderable” 


Au dane lt che boys ind wofies, nd at varivus 
deßths. In theſe marle moſſes, ae ſorneti tei ſbun 
eulvib opaHm Is which nolonger inhiabit: thx Af 
Ide cen tlie Mint! ind horns of lun u ö dog 


vp fön A Mürlepitt ir thindighbburkood.1Haty 


of alltxeiſtratr of marie which this | 
| therto been known'ito/oqntainy the molt) romarkati 


is that of the CarLinwark Lock. This — | 


be mere thiw for! rhilesin-tircymierencis 11 Oifts 


dle arb crbets of motſa from which the neighbor 


ing inhaitantu procure their pentsi Even through 
_ Hlieſl] the mare has beewfoyunatoexrend partially» 
Bath ehe holt bot e eee, 'ofithe 
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all the neighbouring farmeret [To,the,cxilengc gh 
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mentioned, or perhaps earlier, this 
dug or-dragged-up;-and;/purchaled-25;2 manuel by 


this vaſt; ſtratum of manle1basagricalifne, AR in 
debted for the wanderful progreſs which it has late- 


y made du theſe para, The Bate-prohsicter, ür oy 


Gordon of /Qulyennan;; deſtrous mode 
the ſtate:ofl the cn 4han-to-incroaſes bin ow 
income. furriedia chnab to c. herr War 
loch witly the: [xiver Dose chat übe farmers; on the 


banks of the river; wherever it is navigable by boatsy 
mightiobtain marie for the man vning U. Ah eig dad, 1 


aneh amen r 


milics of dubourers Wereftettled ut the hende aß the 
loch, Who might be employed in, di drags 


ging up the marle a And this whole tract bon cane, | 
by theſe means, to aſſuma / new: Apsct, a to. ras, 


ang af population, on i959 0192s 
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coknirghy: Mo-Gorddn:prooceded-to- hm vg . 


n had bee eſtabliſhgd 
to dig up the'watle- He ſeuod out a certain gute 
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rable number of labourers in huſbandry, country 
artiſans; petty ſhop-keepers, a few ale-houſe-keepers, 
and ſome old peaſants who having fayed;ſomer 

tumaziorere willing to enjoy in their HY 
1 | 


 buuſe.anid dannen ac 11 9 29/13 nder 
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Pirigatiich,| The number of its eee 


augthented, therefore, hy incomers from id: 
theidriſſi being: like / the Scotch, ſtrongly | 


to!emigrate_ to amy country richer than theit hu 


It became the favourite haunt, too, of er. 
ing beggars: and many houſes of entertainment 
—— 1. „. 
th: ſex-coaſts.arid the inland country zn 0 
tame likewiſe a ſeat of ſmugglers. It ſeem 
awhile, to be miha obiidlenels, of vant 
| | A. ſe of cheerful, chriving vit · 
08 i try ee e Hoch i er 


| eee lends wot ee 
Euirdi They crowded eagerly, to obtain ens in 
the Tiling. village. The Proprietor had ſoon the 
pleaſure of ſeeing his village occupied by a conſide· 
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Aber theſt ciroumſtances; one might have 
been led to fear that the formation of thisruillage 
would, in the end, prove more injurious than be- 


neficial tothe adjacent chuntry. It appeared toe 


merely a gathering of the poor, the idle; and the vis 
cious together, not to correct and amend their man · 


ners, or to hnprovo their circurmſtances ʒ but to fo · 
ter their vices to encourage their ſloth, andito tem 


der their poverty ſtill more helpleſsly i miſerableu n 
market here provifions might be diſpoſed of, but 
where little monty: was to be received, was little 


beneficial to the neighbouring farmera. A village 
thus formed, ſeemed a focus from which the conta- 


gion of vice might bo ſpread: over all che heighbour- 
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Bort 2 while after ãtꝭ fixſt eſtahliſn- 


ment, had it theſe effects. Even then, the ground 5 
feued out, afforded a much higher veturn to te 
landlord, thamche .tould have drawn from it, by 


any other mode of management] It ſupplied him 


with abundunce of ilabourers / for the caſting ij h 
marle. Thermarket of the vilihger y? at nleaſt 
more or leſs convenient tei th adjacento farmen: 
And they to found here choice of labourers for 15 
hedging, draining, and! ditchäng, for mowingdwfor | | 
threſhing, 'sndifor- abe eee {+1 
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engine which might be employed to ſome. purpoſe 
of the firſt importance in ſocial life. Their'p6vert; 


would rouſe them from idleneſs: And one, 


| 2 in ans Law, 18 n their vices. 


5 Aenne in its ck; this Ponte 
becomes every day more thriving and more fa 
table. Flax-dreſſers, weavers, tanners, ſaddiers 
cotton. ſpinners, maſons, and carpenters are now 
eſtabliſhed here. Of theſe artizans, ſome. ſerve the 
country by ſupplying it with articles of home-ma- 
nufacture, which were, before, to be imported from 
diſtant parts; others produce new articles of export 
by which this neighbourbood gains in/ its. traffic 
with other places. To maintain order, here, the 
village was ſome time ſince, erected into a hurgh of 
barony, and placed under the government af 

giſtrates, elected by the feuars. A court - houſe has 
been built, to give form and dignity to their meet- 
| ings. And a priſon reared, to awe offenders; , 4 
ſchool for the inſtruction of the young had been 
provided, before it was thought neceſſary to pro- 
vide reſtraints for thoſe who were row np 
Many of theſe citizens having acquired ſome ſhare 
of property, have thus become ſo reſpectable among 


their neighbours, as to have authority for the pre- 


Sen of decench and e alk Lhe Means 
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aid contributed, in no inconſiderable degree, to 
the improvement of its immediate environs. It has 


htely— the ſuperiorities and the adjoining grounds 


—paſſed into the hands of a e proprietor, Mr 


Douglas of Caſtle- Douglas. By his care, the name 


of Carlin. tuarł has given place to Caſtle: Douglas, by 


which it is henceforth to be diſtinguiſhed.” It ſeems 


probable, that his connections in trade and manu- 


ficture, his diſpoſition to promote A 


of a place, in the advancement of which, the inte- 
reſts of his on fortune are concerned, and 2a gene. 
rous deſire to diſtinguiſh himſelf as the benefactor 
of the country may induce him to follow out the 


views of the late Superior of the Burgh, with _— | 


tient a een = e 4 


AxoTatt villige has alſo riſen, at the diſtance. 


of three miles weſtward from Caſele. Douglas. "The 


name of this village is Ronehouſe. It owes its origin 
to a great market or fair, which has long been held 
innually, in the. beginning of July, in its neat 


- neighbourhood. This fair is well known among 

| horſe and cattle-dealers by the name of Keltobill 
fair. It has long been one of the moſt conſiderable '- 

| that are held in this part of Scotland. From Ire- 

land, from England, and from the moſt diſtant 


parts of North Britain, huorſe- dealers, cattle:-dealers, 
ſellers of ſweetmeats, and of * liquors, gyp- 
. Vo: II.. R _ ſhes, 
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13% JOURNEY THROUGH 
fies, pick-pockets, and ſmugglers are accuſtomed. to 
reſort to this fair. Every houſe in the village is 
erowded; And all become, upon this occaſion, 
kouſes of entertainment. The roads are for a day 
or two before, crowded with comers to this fair. 
On the hill or park where it is held, tents are erec- 
ted in rows, ſo as to form a ſort of ſtreet for the 
entertainment of the multitude. Through the whole 
fair-day, one buſy, tumultuous ſcene is here exhj- 
bited of buſtling backwards and forwards, bargain- 
ing, wooing, caroufing, quarrelling, amidſt horses, 
eatile, carriages, mountebanks, the ſtalls of chap- 
men, and the tents of the ſellers of liquors, and oi 
cold victuals. The fair is held on Tueſday : and 
for all the remainder of the week, the villagers are 
accuſtomed to wander about, and cat and carouſe 
in each other's houſes, to conſume the cold victuals 
and the liquors which remain of what they had pro- 
' vided. for the ſale of the fair. — Nor is this fair fre- 
quented only by the peaſantry and the dealers. 
The: buſy: ſcene attracts commonly many of the 
neighbouring gentry to be ſpe&ators, for ſome ſhort 
time, of the confuſion, the tumult, and N rude 
W which it diſplays. 5 „ 100 a 
- By r, ſince agriculture has begun to be; ad Ya 00 

in this neighbourhood, and ſince the land 
our tian the principle of gran ting feus, and of 
lubdividing 
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ſubdividing their lands into ſmall poſſeſſions of a 
few acres each; the village of Ronehouſe has ad- 
vanced more from theſe cauſes, than by the influence 


of its annual fair. It is now the ſeat not only of 


alehouſe-keepers, but of labourers who find employ- 
ment among the neighbouring farmers, of mecha! 
nics who are in the fame manner employed by the 
neighbourhood, of ſome peddling ſhop-keepers, and 
even of one or two ſmall manufacturers.—Another 
vilage, conſiderably populous, ſtands at two miles 
diſtance, from Ronehouſe, at the Bridge of Dee. 
The ſituation of all theſe three villages, upon the 
highway between Dumfries and Portpatrick brings 


2 good ms ow, from Ireland to 251 in 


— —1 


* 


All. this tract of country is indeed wonderful 


populous. It is a ſine proof of the tendency of a- 


griculture to bring wealth and population to thoſe 
ſeats where it. fixes. The influx of labourers from 


Ireland keeps the price of labour low. The vicinity 


of the ſea-coaſt affords the farmers ſufficient conve. 
nience for the exportation of their grain. The high. 
way leading into England gives them conſiderable 


advantages for the ſale and exportation of their cat- 
tle. Hence a rapid increaſe of wealth and popula- 
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tion. Every circumftahce ſeems to concur to point | 


out this, as #{cene formed to become” the feat' of 
R 2 Ls thriving 
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and then ſow one ſeed of oats after another, till the 
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thriving manufactures. Coals alone are wanting. 
But, theſe are readily procured: from the oppoſie 


cop} of Cumberland, . i oats eee eee 


I 


" Yar this diſtri has von Pr Si more enriched, 


chan beautified by its agriculture. A rotation of 


crops has not yet been, generally adopted by theſe 
farmers. They lay lime or marle upon their fields ; 


ſoil and the manure. are for the time, exhauſted. 
No fence but the dry ſtone dyke is known am. 


them. No ſurface would be more eaſily, ot more 
delightfully ornamented with wood than the flowly 


ſubſiding vales, and the ſoftly ſwelling , heights,of 
theſe lands. But, they are almoſt univerſally bare, 
No clumps crown the eminences: No belts divide 
the fields; hardly has the farmer's or the;cqtiager's 
— oo 8 run cker, wn 4s ks 
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Is this.geighbourhood, in an iſle formed by tha 
Dee, which, divides into two ſtreams, that: engircls 
this ile, and then re. unite, ſtands the ancient caſtle 
of TnRIEyr or THRIEVE. Its ruins, . for it is now 
ruinous, roc cup·ũy a conſiderable extent of ground. 
The origin of its name is unknown. A, more an: 
gient castle than this, is known by, authentic re: 
cords, to have formerly ſtood in the ſamę fituation. 


i 
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If 1 might riſk a conjecture, I ſhould refer the foun · 
dation of that more ancient edifice to the times, 
when the ſway of the Bernician or Northumbrian mo: 
narchs extended over theſe parts of Galloway. 
This might be the reſidence of the R1zve,; or: go- 
yeraor, under the Bernician king, and might; from 
this circumſtance, receive the denomination of the 
Riev?s caſtle. This ſeems, at leaſt, the moſt plau- 
üble of the conjectures which have been offered, to 
account for the origin of this name. Frbm the 

earlieſt periods in the Scottiſh hiſtory of ' Galloway; 
this caſtle appears to have been occupied. "It ſeems 

10 haye been a ſtrong- hold of the old Eords bf Gat: 
loway, or of ſome of their more confiderable*de- 
pendents. By ſucceſſion, it came from them into 
the hands of the Douglaſſes. Some of theſe Hiſt is 
ſuppoſed to have reared the preſent caſtle!” Upon 
the forfeiture of their poſſeſſions, in 1545; the caſtle 
of Thrieve fell to the Crown. It was granted ti the 

| Maxwells of Nithſdale, as hereditary keepers: In 

| the troubles of the laſt ecntury; it Was Bra bely He- 

anded fer a while; by che Lord Maxwell fbr dt 

; royal maſter. In times of turbulence when this 

7 caſtle afforded a protection to the inhabitants of the © 

, neighbourhood, againſt rapine and invaſion, it had 

, 

. 


been ſettled, that, L think, more than 7 of 


the neighbouring pariſhes ſhould pay annually, at 
— cow or ox to the Conſtable, Ga- 
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| reſerved the caſtle on this account. The caſtle and 


tate. Contiguous to Thrieve-caſtle, upon the north- 


rt. a4 
= x7 
SI 


. 
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vernor, or Keeper of the Caſtle. This tribute con. 

tinued to be paid, even ſince the beginning of the 
preſent century. When the family of Nithidale 
ſold the adjoining part of the eſtate of Kelton, they 


the iſle are now poſſeſſed, by what right 1 n 
not, by the e of the eſtate of Leiten. 


Sinct the caſtle became lef eligible bor a dwell. 
ing, a houſe has been built, at ſome ſmall diſtance * 
upon the ſouthern bank of the river. This is the WW © 
houſe of Kelton. The pariſh in which it ſands, " 
bears the ſame name; as does alſo the adjoining el. | 


weſt, is the farm of Thrieve Grange; which, from on 


the name; I ſhould conjecture to have beef ancient» WI © 
ly attached to the caſtle. At ſome diſtance farther ho 
to the north-weſt, is the houſe of Balmaghie;' beats 8Y; 
ing the name, too, of an eſtate and a pariſh, 'the an: dia 
cient poſſeſſions of the M.GHIES, one of the moſt hay 
ancient families in Galloway. The eſtate has no! lan 
| paſed * the hands * a Mr Gordon of of Loh, * 
Se is "OY cal which opens to as travel. der 
ler's view, as he advances to the north-weſt, ovet the 
the ridge, by which the river Urr is divided from aſp 

| the Dee.—Near the kirk of Croſſmichael, at's plice ky 


525 Crofte, is a beautiful monument: fs ancient 
times} 
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times; the ſummit of a hill of moderate height, 
commanding the river, and its banks -immediateh 

below, formed into an oval camp. This is, no 
doubt, a monument of the Saxons. It unayoidar 
bly attracts the notice of the traveller, as the road 
paſſes near, I have not learne ], th t the traditions 
of the country have preſerved any part 1 its l 


THE rn now leads down. upon the bank of war | 
river, to a ſcene which has, been lately improved by : 
conſiderable dec rations. Theſe lands having, with- 
in theſe few years ven purch ſed by Mr Sloan-Laurie 
of IW;odball ; he has built for himſelf an handſome 
houſe, on the bank; has made p p rations to lay 
out and decoratę the ſurrounding grounds j in a good 
taſte ; and has ſcattered about, a good many farin · 
houſes of a ve: y neat comfortable aſpect, , The, der- 
gyman of the pariſh's little domain lies in the i imme- ; 
diate neighbourhood ; and his attention 3 and 1725 
have alſo contributed to the improvement; of oh 
landſcape.—T he church of Croſſmichael ſtands n 6 1 2 
A ſmall village is riſing round it. j Th be houſes, are FO 
intermingled among the little gardens of the vi 


gers; and trees of a good growth riſe among theſe; 4 
the whole has a very pleaſing effect. The hill above, 


Il 


diſplays, near its n the houſe of Gg. E | 


with ſome clumps of trees around it. 4 On a the, opy | 
police lg. of the river, are the kirk of Balu 7 
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with the manſe, a decent farm-houſe or two, aud 
at fome ſhort diſtance, above, the houſe of Living- 
tons. Theſe are delicious ſcenes ; ſequeſtered, yet 
cheerful and animated; cultivated, yet not/diveſted 


of the ſimple graces of nature ; wanting only fome- | 
what more of careful decoration, and of ſkilful a- | 


griculture, to render them the moſt beautiful that 
fancy can conceive. The proſpect is indeed bound. 
ed by heaths and hills; but the effect of theſe is ſuf- 1 
n ſoftened by the beauties of the er n 
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Tax Auch of Croſſinichael was a place of wor: fi 

ſhip in the remoter times of the hiſtory of Popery. 1 

This pariſh was, I think, a dependency of the Ab: v 

o bey of Sweetheart, or New Abbey, already mention- al 
£ L ed. Here ſtood anciently a croſs facred to St Mi. th 
N chael; around which the peaſantry of the neigh: WW © 
aq bouring country were wont to aſſemble, at Michael- by 
o mas, to a fair. The fair 1s ſtill held. The croſs ri1 


das been removed. I believe, that while there were is 
fewer roads, carriers, country-ſhopkeepers, and'lefy do 


- #4 5 E ; We 


x ordinary intercourſe among the inhabitants of theſe of 
10 Parts, than at preſent.—this fair uſed t0 be better f br. 
5 e than it now is. | h 
7 N Gxear attention has lately deen bad te to the 0 _ . ing 
. in theſe parts. The road up the bank of the Dee; anc 
. and afterwards of the Kerr, opening a communis WW wei 


LE 


is charming. And on this ſhelving ſide is Mr Glens 
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tion with the inland part of Kircudbrightsſhire; and 
with Ayrſhire has been carefully improved. They 
are now buſy repairing: it, and correcting its direc- 


tion. Fer ſome miles above Croft: michael-Kirk, it 


is ſtill good. It leads ſtill through enen 
alon 8 the bank 0 . e, e f Reb 


E -HOUSE, the ſeat of Mr lent of 


Parton, is finely ſituate on an eminence hanging 


over the level bank. of the river, and ſheltered by 
wood. A level tract here extends along the river- 
ſide. This, however, is of no conſiderable breadth. 
The ground ſoon. riſes, for a very narrow extent, 
with a gentle aſcent ; and then ſtarts up ſomewhat 
abruptly to form a ridge above. The ſhelving of 
the hill is here fringed partly with a furze and wild 
ſhrubbery, and partly overhung with taller trees. 
The road leads among theſe; yet ſtill to leave the 
river and its oppoſite bank within view. The eſſedʒt 


donwyn's houſe ſeated, ſo as to command a proſpect 
of great part of the fine which adorns the 
progreſs oſ the rive. rag 
pn 

Tas proprietor of this houſe — of * adjoin- 
ing eſtate of Parton, is the repreſentative of a,yery . 
ancient and honourahle | family, whoſe poſſeſſons 
were once much more extenſive, than they have 
Vor. II. — Sg | ktely | 
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in which he and his anceſtors have always been held, 
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lately been. In the more ſouthern provinces of 


Scotland; the family of Glendonwyn have, from a 


very early period after the Norman'conqueſt; enjoy. 
ed extenſive poſſeſſions. In this diſtrict of Kirkeud- 
bright- ſhire, and in the contiguous ſide of Dum- 
fries. ſhire, their lands were very conſiderablet Suf. 


ferings for their loyalty in the laſt century, and vn. 


rious circumſtances have, in the progreſs of time 


concurred to impair their poſſeſſions. By the pre- 
ſent proprietor, the fortunes of this family have 
been augmented. A circumſtance, which the eſteem 


ane 89070 ang to all 1 ne himo 32 12 
1 1 abi 
kr TT the odtithels by becomes mroe bleak) and 
exhibits leſs verdure or cultivation, yet s iſtill brau- 
tiful. Upon the banks of the river are tracts 1 
Meadow ſometimes wider, ſometimes nato 
Corn lands initervene between thoſe and me bills 


Wood is ſcattered irregularly upon the riſing ſlope 


of the hills, upon the brink of the river, round the 


cottages, and the farm-houſes. The church and the 
manſe of Parton, ſituate, one upon the bank of the 


river, the other, at an inconſiderable diſtance, near 


the baſe of a wooded hill. Near the church is 2 
mont, planted around, and upon the ſides, up to it 


ſummit with trees. All theſe objects produte 3 


* apes on a ſummer 1 n. 
| the 
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the ſetting ſun are ſoftly reflected from the waters: 
While the cattle on the adjoining paſtures, and the 
peaſants: buſy at their labours or returning from 
them, join to animate the ſcene. The crops on 
theſe banks are the earlieſt ripe in all the country. 
The river abounds with a great variety of ſiſhes; 
trouts, pikes, perches. Salmons enter it at Kirk- 
cudbright-ſhire; and advance many e above 1 


nn ita ſource. 


11 e 230 ' Fora} 

An MILE or two above 8 is the Pang of 
the rivers Dee and Kerr. The promontory formed 
between them, has received the name of Airds. The 
eſtate of Airds formerly the property of a reſpecta- 
ble branch of the family of M*Ghie, has been pur- 
chaſed within theſe few years, by a Mr Livingſton, 
It is covered over with wood, for ſome length, 
The bare rock ſhews itſelf, here and there, through 
the wood. The effect of the whole, riſing between 
the meeting rivers, is ſufficiently pictureſque. From | 
the height, the eye commands a wide and rich wav 


pect of the nn. of the Dee. 9 „ 050 


Neat e to Airds r * ruins af 5 
the old houſe or caſtle of Drumraſk, and near it, an 
humble houſe covered with thatch, which is occu- 
pied by the preſent proprietor. Drumraſk was, at 


ene time, the property of a branch of the family of 
= WE Glendonwyn, 
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Glendonwyn;—at another of a cadet of the family | 
of Gordon of Kenmure. It now belongs to a Mr 
A riſing wood of oaks divides it from the 
The extent of meadow! and of 


Shaw. 
Fiver on one ſide. 
corn- land becomes here narrower. 
towering rocks: and 2 bleak muir ſpreads. ur on 
"= gy. E741 Pegs. 
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On one fide rife 


TW > & 


Tur foflils of theſe parts are not en W 


hire eaſy. 
"Ford; and that little is too precious to be uſed for 

fuel. But peats are in great abundance, and coſt 
very little more than the labour of cutting; of 


| bed. The loftier ſtrata of rocks confitt commonly 
of blue whin, or grey granite. 
of peat-earth ; and wide beds of the fame in aà drier 
ate, are, every where to be found. 
afford almoſt the only fuel which is uſed by all claſ. 
ſes of the inhabitants of theſe parts. 
found here. The country is not ſufficiently opened 
up by roads—to render the importation ef coals 
from the ſea-coaſt, or from the conſines of Ayr- 


E xtenſive moraſſes 


Theſe indeed 


No pit- coal is 


It is but little wood that theſo parts af. 


drying, and of carrying them home. | Trunks! of 
trees are ſtill found in theſe moſſes in a/ ſtate of good 


1 


+ preſervation. 


HOO 
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Here as elſewhere, the beds of peat 
earth an been A men by mung of the 
Freſts. | 
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of ſtately elms, beeches, and, pines filling up the 
ſpace between. Above where the Kerr diffuſes it- 
ſelf into this lake, a level tract of fine meadow and 
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which becomes more indifferent as you advance, the 


fine lake of Kerr opens upon the eye. Immediately 
beyond this lake, rife a range of hills which termi- 


4 


nate abruptly towards the ſouth-eaſt, in a rock more 


elevated than the reſt, known by the name half 
Gaclic---half---Saxon,---of Benin. hill. Theſe hills ad- 
vance, on their front, almoſt cloſe to the edge of the 
lake. before they terminate: Leaving room only for a 
road, known by the name of Lowron road—potlibly 


from the perſon. who was firſt employed to form it; 


The lake may be nearly four miles in length, and 
where wideſt, from one to two miles in breadth. 
It is formed by the ſtagnation of the waters of the 


river Kerr. Some iſlets, covered, or in part covered 


with wood, are ſcattered over it. Its ſhores are 
here and there fringed with wood. At its head ap- 
pear Kenmure· Caſtle in a moſt pictureſque ſituation; 
the ſmall burgh of New. Galloway; with a wood 


of fertile arable ground, — the holm of Kenmure, 
extends between the edge of the river, and the town, 
the wood; and the caſtle on the weſtern- ſide. The fe 
on which the traveller approaches, as this landſcape 
appears, is cultivated, - towards the lake. Cloſe 
upon the eaſtern edge, and embowered in wood, 

ur 
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or ſheltered at leaſt with wood, ſtands the: Houſe of 


Shermours, which with the eſtate connected with it; 


is the property of Mr Spalding-Gordon of Holm, and 
preſently Sherriff of Wigtonſhire, | The houſe of 


Shermours was ſeveral years ago reduced to à rui 


nous condition by fire. It is: finely _— at ne 


ue, 


_ diſtance n ene of che lake, | 


n RD endrmel } 207 auen. 


Mis aa: loch and 8 river · ſide, theſe lands art 4 


ſtill arable. The farm of  Park-Robin produces no 


inconſiderable crop, befide feeding a good number 


of black-cattle, and a quantity of ſheep. The'agri- 
culture of theſe parts has been improved within theſe 


which have been ſo ſucceſsfully employed in the 


more ſouthern parts of Kirkcudbright-ſhire, Mark 
has been brought from the loch of Carlin wan, in 
boats, by the canal communicating between that 


loch and the Dee, and up the river. from where the 
r dhe mouth of 


in carts from the Dubb of Haſs, near 
Urr, and from the foot of Tarf a ſmaller river 
which running in a more weſtern direction; joins 
the Dee near Kirkcudbright Both theſe be- 


ing ſtations where lime. ſloops diſcharge their bur. 
tbens. No rotation of crops ſerving to keep the 


ground productive, without exhauſting its fertility 
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has been adopted here, any more than upon tlie ſeu- 
tore, and inthe ren of Kirkcudbeight-thire 


40 AC 1g 
Tur e in b pens, is reckonect to 
afford the beſt flavoured mutton that Scotland yields. 
The black. cattle are very generally valued. Tet, I 
would not venture to aſſert very earneſtly, that the 
farmers of the Glenkens excell greatly in the manage. 
ment of either ſheep or black. cattle.Glentenv is the 
name appropriated en this nn the 


B 6 a anbi>ot birds gory Siclk Mtineneu 


t G hi phtttanrun eb nn, io 
_ Gaitoway, and this, among the other parts of 
Galloway, was anciently famous for à ſmall breed; 
of horſes, very little larger than the horſes of the 
Highlands and of Shetland known commonly by 
the name of Shelties. That race are no longer pre- 
ſerved unmixed here. Nor dots che breeding of 


| horſes enter ſo much as it once did, into the oacos! 
nomy of the farmers in theſe parts. Iriſh horſes are 


eften „ into Gallow¾ay. WG 511 mon e316) Qt 
„ GM tt 2001 % mort bus! N 
i «the donredtcithandSfcnnth centuries, the get 
carried on a conſiderable trade in horſes which they - 
bred and exported to foreign countries. They 
ried horſes both of a great, and of a ſmall ſize, intg 
England for ſale. An Act of David Bruce's: am; 
nnn 4 TIE on the 
| | _ cxpurtation.. | 
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exportation of every horſe out. of the Kin güem 12 
proof hat horſes Were exporteti; aiith thin this 
prince had ſome reaſon for wiſhing to reſtrain the 
trade. James 1. eſtabliſled regulations favourable 
to the exportation of horſes. Tha breed common 
at that time, in Scotland, was the ſmall ſiaed, who 

rade: has been continued in the Galloways and 


Sbeltles. In the reigu of James II: lürger ſulhen 


and mares were imported from Hungary. Janes 
Iv. had fwift hörſes, on one of Which, by Lefleys 


| account, he rode 150 miles, between Stirling and 


Elgin, by Perth and Aberdeen, in à day: James 
V. made ſeveral regulations for improving the breed 


of horſes in general, throughout Scotlaucke Still, 


however, the breed continued ſmall. Nor waz it, 
till after it had been frequently eroſſod, that the uli 
cient ſmall breed came to be conſined to Galloway 
and the diſtant Hightands: In the Highlands u in 


Galloway, this breed are daily more and more ne- 
glected. Vet as they poſlets all the good qualities 
tous defets; 'T'thobid 12 


of mules without their wi 
ſorry to ſee them entirely exterminatedl. — 
perhaps, when horſes of the ſmall ſize were more 
generally and more * 
TREE EEE: = 742 CD 48011 
Et dl Di 23 ba.) AU een 
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Conmana Ken by a boat, called. the 1 of Cub- 
| becks we now n he mn N ber 
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xi 1. THOUGHagicpleure haveattained o nogreat 
height. of improyement in the upper part of, this 
tract of country which, is watered by the Ken and 
the Dee; Although it be rather the rearing than 
the feeding of ſheep and black cattle,—the leaſt lu- 
crative branch in the management of domeſtic ani- 
mals—which is chiefly, purſued by tha farmers of 
theſe parts ;—Although no manufacture have yet 
been tried here, with ſucceſs, or proſecuted with 
ſpirit: Vet, is the population of this diſtrict far 
from inconſiderable; and its inhabitants certainly 
enjoy a competent {hare of the firſt ha and 
the conveniencies of Bis r ig Pe 


Tas __ are (01m Fg of 8 Selens 
Several families are often eſtabliſhed upon one farm. 
A ſort of village is commonly formed round or near 
every pariſh church. A few other hamlets of la- 


bourers, artizans, and ſhop-keepers are ſcattered 5 
through every pariſh. And, here and there ae | 


{mall towns or villages of * ann, 1 
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Tur Burgh of New Galloway was erected into a 
Royal Burgh, by Charles I. about the year 1633. 
No houſes had been built, and no aſſemblage of po- 
pulation gathered hither, before that period. When 


Charles, in a viſit to Scotland, dealt out among his 
principal Scottiſh ſubjects, fuch honours and boun- 


ties as he had to beſtow; Sir John Gordon of Lock- 
5 invar obtained a peerage, with the title of viſcount 
of Kenmure, and the creation of this ow Burgh 


m— his eſtate. Wi | $494 "TE OPM Fi 


DIY 3; 09 


\'Grrvars 8 in mA . ity of Kenmure:Qafle; in 2 


Maltis; off of the moſt delightful that fancy can 
conceive to exiſt in a wild country; favoured by 


its lords; and enjoying burgh. privileges; New. Gal- 


. loway ſeems to have ſoon attracted a few inhabj- 


tants. Its preſent population may be between four 
and five hundred ſouls. And, as the extent of the 
burgh has not, for a very long while, been increaſed; 


it ſeems probable, that its population might, in 3 


* Fi 


ſhort time after it was firſt 3 TOY to wm 
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Tr inhabitants are mechanics, labourers 15 


mop - keepers.—It conſiſts of two ſmall ſtreets,” eroſ- 


ſing each other at right angles. It riſes at the foot 
of an irregular ridge of ground. The houſes are 
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perfectly repaired within. A ſaſhed window was 
lately a curioſity not to be ſeen here. One of the 
ſtreets making a part of the highway between 
Kirkcudbright and Dalmellington, on the confines 
of Ayr. ſhire, is decently paved, and kept tolerably 
clean. © The other is not uſually preſerved in ſo 
good a condition. But, a few ſlate- houſes, riſing 
to the height of two ſtories, or a ſtory and a half, 
are interſperſed among the lower and thatch- cover- 
ed houſes: The little gardens of the citizens lie cloſe 
behind their houſes, above and below the town: 
They are divided by hedges; and trees riſe around, 
or here and there among them: The ſpire of the 
court. houſe is a diſtinguiſhed object in the groupe: 


And hen the ſmoke riſes from the little chimnies; 


and the whole is viewed either from an elevation 
above, or from below; no aſſemblage of objects 
can be; conceived, more plealing' to the eye, and 
the i inen | 1 Kitt 1 1 


1 of che „ of this little wk ws 
ſes, beſide their houſes and gardens, ſmall: crafte, 
on which a cow or two are fed, and a few bolls of 
potatoes and corn raiſed, and a {mall ſpot of mea- 
dow upon the river, which affords winter-fodgdar 
for their cattle. Thus, if they prepare nothing 


which * can export to diſtant places; they are 


Tz 2 ſupplied 
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ſupplied, at home; with a great ſhare of tl 
. wk pp Pe which they 3 
quire. noting th + 6 N fi tig Tt 5h aps; 1 
i 71915 Gong) or 57 3 Joris $2] be *>50F| [tr 
Br sip the inbabltatio-6Gch>'b town, a l 
families of cottagers are 8 over che 9 
Meint of Kenmurmeeeed i On? 
hiv mod moths mn xy >yoliovry tho 
- Tamas little burgh is essen Ady to the 
adjoining, country. It has a weekly warket to 
which meal is brought from the low country, and 
to which the farmers, but more eſpecially the cot- 
tagers from / the remoten muirs repair to ſupply 
themſelves; Ht has a poſt · office, by which it ſerves 


as a point of correſpondence between the adjacent | 


diſtrict and the other parts of the iſland. It has 2 
mill to which the little crops of the neighbaurkood 
are brought to be made into meal. I have fonhe- 
times thought, that if a miller with ſome fimali'es- 
pital, and at the ſame time, a turn for trade, were 
eſtabliſhed here, he might carry on a lucratĩve trade 
in grain between the upper and the lower country: 
He might purchaſe corn from the farmers in the Low 
Country, make it into meal, and ſupply the inhãbi- 
tants on the paſture· grounds in his neighbourhood. 
| Therſhop-keepers of this town, with the aid of the in 
. yelling chapmen, ſupply all the neighbourbood with 

mot of thoſe wens articles which they require 
3004109 5 their 
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| theirfiinple inodes f ie. Terè is a ſchool, too, whichy! 


like the other pariſn : ſchools in Scotland: contributed 
happily to the preſervation and the diffuſion of uſe 
ful knowledge among the poor. Unfortunately, the 
roads which paſs, this way, haves hever beet very 
carefully repiired;”or greatly frequented? And here 
is no good inn for the reception of ſtrangers; 
though travellers who can content themſelves with 
a narrow room, without great variety of proviſions 
or of liquors,” wilt here find the moſt obliging treats 
ment, —_ n e far (5m Nai 
RY n e 
| Tas Kit che town, with the whole cs | 
jacent grounds, are the property of Mr Gordon vf 


Kenmure. The town might have” been entarged 


ere now, if the Jandlord had adopted the policy of 
granting feus. But, in the idea, I ſuppoſe, that 
unleſs where there are thriving eftablithmenith of 
trade or luerative labour, the practice of 'feultig 
ſerves only to collect together 4 horde of the poor 
and the diſſolute; the lords abe Gallows 
bitherto ot bow tered eus. od nfrage at 
. Agi * 5. 


TAE inhabitants of Clinbenr" are as N 7 


guiſhed by uncorrupted manners and liberal gbo6@ 


ſenſe, as thoſe of any other diſtrict of Scotlant Which 
| have eve bad occaſſn te viſt,” This Wee 


portion 
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portion which thoſe who are eſtcemed gentry;'and 
' thoſe who have received a liberal education, here 
bear in numbers, to the poor and the uneducated, 
—It is obſervable, too, that of all that part of 
mankind who earn their maintenance by their la- 
bour, country. mechanics and labourers in huſban- 
dry are uſually the moſt intelligent. Their intelli. 
gence is not diminiſhed by their being intermixed 
among ſhepherds. Now this is preciſely the deſcrip · 
tion of the people of theſe parts.—Beſides, the in. 
habitants of Kirkcudbright-ſhire in general, have 
never been remarkable for religious prejudices of 
any kind: Otherwiſe, although the purity” of their 
manners had not been corrupted, yet might their 
tempers have been foured ty: ths Ramey et 
enthuſiaſm. 
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Tas beautics of Loch Kew and its ca * 
| pear to have been partially diſtinguiſned by the 
great of the country from the earlieſt times. Ken. 
mure- Caſtle, ſituate in the happieſt ſite that ean be 
imagined for the ſeat either of a Martial Chieftain, - 
in a rude, or a man of taſte and fortune, in a po- 
liſhed age, ſeems to have been a ſtrong-hold' in'the 
days of the ancient Lords of Galloway. John Ba- 
Hol who' fucceeded to a great part of ths eſtate of 
ſe ancient lords, is ſaid to have often reſided u 
| | Reſighing'to the n moharchy/all 
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his poſſeſſions in Scotland, he had neglected to re- 
ſerve his patrimonial eſtates of Buittle, Kirkandres, 
and Kenmure in Galloway. Theſe, Edward, hy a 
particular deed, reſtored to him. Kenmure came 
at length into the poſſeſſion of the /Douglafles, - 
Upon their forfeiture, it was granted by the Crown 
to the Maxwells of Caerlaverock. From this fami- 
ly it was purchaſed by Sir John Gordon of Loch- 
invar, in the end of the fourteenth, or at leaſt, in 
the fifteenth century. To his ee e 
of Kenmure ini vey oe went 1 1 


A 


Trim emily 4 8 of e are apc | 
the moſt ancient and honourable in Scotland. Thę 
Gordons of Scotland -and England- are originally 
from Normandy. In their firſt ſettlement in Scot- 
land, they obtained eſtates in Borwick-ſhire. In 
Berwickſhire, there is ſtill a pariſh diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Gordon. This family were, at length 
ſubdivided into two great branches both of whom 
acquired new poſſeſſions in different Parts of Scot- 
land. One. received from the Crown à grant of 
lands in the North, and founded the family of the 
preſent Duke of Gordon: the other acquired, he 
lands of Lochinvar in Galloway, and were the an- 
ceſtors of the Gordons of Kenmure, and of the 
other diſtinguiſhed - families: of this name, in the 
— Scotland. |: The fan 
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Lochinvar, in proceſs of time, acquired, by grahf, 


by pyrchaſe, or by marriage, the greater part of the 
lands in Kirkcudbrightſhire, , They removed from 
Lochinvar, their firſt ſeat in theſe, parts;. to Ken- 
mure. They were diſtin guiſhed by. the configence 

of their ſovereigns, and by their loyalty. Six Johp 
Gordon, of Lochinvar was one of the. faithful adhe 
rents tq the unfortunate. Queen Mar 
ſucceſſor was one of the moſh diſtinguiſhed Scotchmen 
in.the court of James VI. It was in regard,ng doubt 
to their fidelity to his anceſtors, no leſs, than to their 
great poſſeſſions. and influence in this country, that 
Charles I. beſtowed the title of Viſcount, and the 
| privileges. of the. peerage on the repreſentative, of 
this family, who was his. contempprarher- The, Gor 


| dons were related by marriage, to, the; family of 


Gowrie: And it is ſaid that the Viſcount of Ken. 


mure wiſhing to claim the honours and ęſtates which 
had been forfeited from that. family, had. ſold, the 
| barony, of Stitchel in Berwick-ſhire,, which had been 
long the property of his family, and preſented the 
purchaſe-· money to Buckingham, to buy, his interet 
withcthe king, on the night before that unfortungje 
miniſter was murdered at Portſmputh;— | 

this might be; The family of Kenmure were, through 
the ſubſequent. part of the laſt century, friend vp 
he people and ſteady, prgfeſiors of the Frefhyienys 
een * at the e ſu ect o their 
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fovertifihe”” Upön we ee 81 tl of 
Hanover to che Britin THrone, an attachment tov | 
faithful, tö the male line of che prihees b whom his 
inceſtors Had bdef trüſted and "honoured, carried _ 
the Viſcount of Kenihiite to join the friends of tte 

Pretender in the Yedt 171 5. iel fe was loft, and His 
peerage forfeited 15 that aſe; His POE et 
| bertting dis tits, have ſince endeavoured by lex 
ving in tie army ro take atends for theit” ancet- 
tor's miſtake Tue Hoflourable John Gordon, ? the 
preſent Fepteſtfitative 0 this ancient family,” w ho 
relides at Kentiure-Caftle; is» diſtingu ned no lets 
by his atrehtiofl to promote the bröperz of the 
country, and the mien ur his tenants, than by hls 
deſcent from 4 lte of anceſtors to whom Galloway 


and their count in gener have (6 many obligatibias, 


5 e 918 46d7 ia di M + wad 


Tur hotfe öf Redline Rat ub an {latte 
mount, which; before vbſetvitly the Tock, of whith 
it is, on one flae; compoſed, the ſpectator might be 
apt to ſuppoſe artificial. Here are feveral buildif$s 
of different ages; all of them conſiderably ancient. 
Within are ſpacious and elegant rooms, hinafohit- 
ly furniſhed. Thie Hbrary contains à fine collecfgn 
of the beſt Writers m different languages! The 
| paintings d6'Konbutto the THREE — 
Among others, Here 18, fle \ 
units of 

Vol. II. U 
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was greatly indebted to the loyal attachment ef one 
e e of this cone ni foul o 
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how danſbip of f che North has long been forgot. 
ten here. Vet, the dependents of the family of 


Kenmure are ſtill attached to its repreſentative, 
with much of that affection and reſpect witli which 


the tribes of the Highlands have; till lately, been 
accuſtomed to adhere to their lord. Many reſpec- 
table families of the name of Gordon are eſtabliſhed 
in Kirkcudbright. hire: And moſt of theſe are ꝓruud 
to trace their deſcent from the family of Nenmure. 
Several of the tenants on the eſtate. occupy the very 
farms which were poſſeſſed ö by their fathers and 
grand - fathers. Of the inhabitants of the burgh, 
ſome have lived either in it, or in its neighbour- 
hood, almoſt ever, ſince it was erected. And,; thoſe 
who ſo long enjoy the protection of a race: of bene- 
factors, inſenſibly form habits of reſpect and at- 


tachment, Which een 9 


bann Can readily efface. kg ee 07 ihinongd 5 
1 3 443 Ki ede e eee i gl 159 

10 hin inſtitution which does high ee 
good ſenſe and the benevolence! of Mr. Gordon of 
Kenmure, is a FanuR̃ CTs, at which he himſcli 
accafionally, attends, and ꝓreſides. In ſituations lefs 
ſhut up from the intercourſe of the world; meetings 


| % this nature are leſs as for the neceſſary 
intercourſe 
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intercourſe of buſineſs aſſords thoſe who are placed 


in ſuck ſituations, opportunities enough of . compa- 


ring and examining their reſpective habits, practices, 
and opmions, and of receiving information of what 
paſſes. in the more diſtant parts of the world. Yet, 
even there, advantages are derived to ſociety from 
ſuch aſſociationꝭi But, in a diſtrict, like this, re- 


mote from theibuſy ſcenes of commerce and induſ- 
try, unleſs precautions be uſed to oppoſe the iuffu- 
ence of local circumſtances; cuſtoms, manners, and 
opinions deſoend unvaried and unimproved, from 
generation to generation: The ſon imitates his fa- 


ther, and has no ideas of perfection not exemplified 
in his practice: Opinions are hardly ever matched: 


againſt each othen with any thing of that colliſion 
which is neceſſary to try their reſpective tempers; 


Hence that retrogreſſion of improvement in the arts, 
and in the modes of life which often takes place ii 


ſuch ſituations. Now, every means that may tend 
to obviate theſe diſadvantages muſt plainly be hight 
ly beneficial to thoſe places-which are expoſed to 
them. In this reſpect, do I ſuppoſe, that the Glen- 
kens may be benefited by the Farmer Crivuk of 
New. Galloway. The farmers meeting together 


monthly, converſe about their ſtocks, their cropg 


the markets, the ſeaſons : Any thing. peculiar in any 
one man's mode of management, if he ſind it be“ 
neſicial or think it plauſible, is, with an honeſt pride 


32 communicated 
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cotimünicated / fof tlie approbatiom and the Aimlta- 
wo of his neighbours: If it be riciculous, or dif 
advantageous, it will not fail to be eagerly noticed 
by thoſe who think it fooliſh to deſert the old and 
beaten talk; Toery firmer; too, attetillint luck a 
meetih bs, Will natiritly {rive/ to do imſelf credit 
/ communicatitit Whatever he may haye learned 
at diltant fairs or markets{ or may have obferved in 
his Ecurſions to theſe, concerning the imptboe- 
ments in huſbandry that are elſewhere purſued. 
Thus a body of uſeful information is brought into 
the commion ſtock. Thoſe prejudices for old :prac · 
tices are dune which reſtrained ehe progreſicof 
improvement. 'Uſeful experiments are ſuggeſted. 
And a whole rieightourhood learn to countenance 
each other in trials, Hack wy —_— ſingiy to 
be ventüred upon. it a, at ole 


= 1227 1s Dosi et wo 410 Fo 


"Pix If Farmer: Club at New. Galloway 3 : 


2 ee Robb: T'know- not that they habe taken 
an meaſures to regiſter their mutual communica · 
ions, —t6 make experiments at the commonbex- 
E or to give form, dignity; and permanency 
,to Mar inflitiiri6n.” Without ſuch, it might+betran- 
kept, or might produce no other advantages than 

thoſe of : a common convivial club. Lam chervfore 


i ig to hope, that the fatne Hberal intelligence 


5 'R which 16 ggetted its inſtitution, 1 
cern 


K-45! 


- ig bon wh 
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cern the propriety, of uſing every means. to, render 
it as uſeful 1 ae as, Load will ger: 


mit. iso 14 11 


eee 
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WrrH the inſtitution of this Club, markets Fe 
cattle have begun to be held at N ew. Galloway. Thele 
markets are ſo arranged, that from N ew. G 17 
the dealers in cattle can proceed to a e OT 
to Gate · houſe of fleet, and fram theſe to P 


to continue he ſale or Pee of cattle... 41 5 1 

00 m1 {tots 10 ybod!s 9425 

Tun . might be an advantageous ficuation for ff 

tabliſhments of ſeveral ſpecies of manufacture. Here 

is abundance of various, ſorts of Proviſions. , Thoſe 
other articles of proviſion, fiſh, and. grain 'wh 


are not in the greateſt plenty here, are e 
cured from the Low Country And. the ſea- A-CO: 


Abundance of peats may be obtained at a very mo- 


derate price. if theſe people had. only induſtry 
- enough to make a good cart road to their peat-mod. 
ſes. And, when a good road. ſhall be formed be. 
tween this part of Galloway and Ayr. hire, coals 
may be had, very cheap, from that Se 
if a canal were drawn between the lock of key 5b a 
the mouth of any of the rivers, Urr, Dee, or T 

the coals, of Cumberland might be imported ; PP 2 
feaſonable enough rate. With theſe advantages, 


any manufacture fog hich the raw we 255, | 
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be readily obtained, and its profiudtions read 
| brought to markets ,might Nn eee 


39 4 ref} „nog 


' Yer EE circumſtances lend me to fear that no 


| very flouriſhing manufacture will, for 2, long, while 
yet to come, be eftablihed at Neęw- Galloway; upleſs 


cr it may be os the nope and me n 


1 3 * „ 


cuſtomed to ideas of > Keg 29 Vin very my 
ferent from the principles, and the,c:conomy of, ma- 
nufaduring 1 trade, cannot. eaſily diveſt, theapſelyes 
of Prejudice, and, attempt b manufacture with ſuf 
ficient 0 of. reſolyt; ion gr coolneſs of hope. 
Whenever the N ME. ingueed, £0, try.any thing bke 
manufacture ; they begin With the extrayagatt hope, 
that it is infantly enxich them with the, moſß ien. 
ormous ; profits ; z without, conſidering, that any /r 
traordinary induſtry or attention js neceſſary tothe 
ſucceſs of their hopes. They neyer ,retle&; that no 
new | attempt, of this nature can be highly profitable, in 
; 1 * very, commencement.: They make no allowange for 


their own. indolence, extravagance, or inexperience: 


Every diſappointment i is charged to the particular 


nature of t that ſpecies of manufacture which has been 


e They xelinquiſh it with deſpondency 
and diſgu iſguſt ; ;; and again fit down fatisfied with their 
former ne e verty, and with t that piddling traffic and. 


Joitering 
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loitering labour to which they have been accuſtom- 
med. A tannery, a ſpecies of manufacture ſuffi- 
ciently ſuitable to the circumſtances of the country 


3 


has been repeatedly tried here. The fir attempt 


tr 
5 5 


WOE dion eee e eee 
above-mentioned circumſtances in the character of 


= 111 toned MIC) en 2DBY V 10 4 
the people, was liffleſsly purfued from the firſt, and, 


by inſenſthle degrees, fell away to nothing. ; > | 

firſt ardour with which the ſecond attempt in this 
branch of buſineſs” was made, very ſoon cooled. 
The firſt partners in the concern have thewn an 


E # 
N 


earneſtneſs to transfer their ſtock to others Yet, 
abundance of hides are to be obtalned'in Galloway g 
What oke way be want, ltc eility fra port dd an 
Ireland: Bark is to be prcfed by the purchaſe of 
young dak wocd, Which." though greatly weeded 
away, is however, 4s plchtiful Here” ever now, as in 


moſt other parts of Scotland. L&ther 18 not one of” 


O 21992Ui 


thoſe articles which are tlie moſt troublefome or & 

penſive in the carriage. Such leather as had Bech mia." 
nufactured here, has Ben readily fold, 4 welf in 
the country, as at any of the next large towns, | 20 
which it was offered for tale: NAY, 1 ight have" 


been exported to England and other places by the _ 


the way of Kirkcudbright, with Rifficient "2dVan-” 


: f 5 0 ; OD x * * = 
tage: Ot, 4 cunectbel tnanufitture öf bor 325 
thoes, of faldles; of glbves tight Bare Veen pff 


here; 


19 
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although” oppoſed hardly by any difidyantage, but 
_ the want of à great capital to begin with, and the 
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here; ind theſe exported with great profit to all 
directly concerned, and to . ede in 


A n 
6 ; x 


AmMANtracturt of coarſt woollens has been late. 
ly propoſed here. It is warmly encouraged by Mt 


Gordon. An attempt has been made to faiſe by 


ſubſcription, a ſtock conſiſting of a certain number 
of ſhares. The ſubſcription is likely to be filled up. 
Conſiderable difficulties muſt be ſurmounted, be. 
fore this manufacture can be eſtabliſhed. The ma: 
nufacture of woollen cloths is ſubdivided into many 
ſeparate branches: Suitable wool is firſt to be ob- 
tained: The waſhing, picking, and ſorting of this 

wool, form alone, a very complex labour: Although 
the carding and ſpinning of it ſhould be performed 


by mill-machinery ; yet ſtill very conſiderable pains 


and expence are requiſite to the performance of theſe 
| operations, however abridged: Next comes the 
weaving, not the moſt operoſe part of the huſineß; 
Then, the dreſſing and dyeing, by far the niceſt 
and moſt difficult of the ark in the epa 
* doth. | 


E 4 - | = % 7 . . "wh 


Bor, here is Aan of wool ; which n 


been long too much neglected by the farmers, is 
not indeed of the very beſt quality. Proviſlons are 


cheap, and the price of labour low, Coarſe woo 
lens 


ol amez Vl, den the uc Calo rn s mor ire; 
famous than at preſent, for its ſineneſs, D | rien 
poſſeſſed a flouriſhing woollen manufacture. 8 


chat eſtabliſhment no Jonger exiſts, why may, it 
be replaced, by, a woollen mapufaRtory, at New. Gaby 
„ * ub i nam 861 nee Ag > Haris 5 | 


. 
* 7 


ti Kit far, 6 76 uch re 1 nt & F7: © UNET) 163871 
1 uurr . how even, confeſss that, rrhey I config 
what an imomant and; increaſing manufacture of 
woallens exiſts n England that, mene of, 
coarſe walled, claths! bas hegn long eſtabliſh 1 
the neighhoging ſhire of Agg;/-that a | 
of carpets Already bien nee HR e 
at Newton Douglaſ upper the river nee that the, 
praceſſias of this manufbecture are momplex requiring: 
kill, and perfevering induſtry + The: 
conſideration/af all cheſe circumſtances; leads me! th, 
fear, that this attempt to eſtabliſ a woolen, manue. 
fature at R v Galloway, laudable as it is, may poſe | 
ſibly miſgive. It is to be hoped; chat the: underr 
takers will attempt none but thoſe coarſe 4305 8221631 
ifs which have been moſt neglected in| Shea 
places. I could even with, that they dre. 88 1 
while, content themſelves with makin 


they might; diſpoſe of, to che One | 10 
of Vork hire i. or/ if t q y will make cloth, you =d. 
{ell it ray and undr n WANT | 
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of York- ſbire. Perhaps indeed, they might, 


ſufficient advantage, finiſh for the market, coarls.car- 


peting and Hannels. The Iriſh, too, who come over 


into Galloway and eagerly truck their linen for old 


woollen clothes, would e more an, accep e 
ace cnarſe new clit. 
, 14:5 wy 


55 SMALL M's of coarſe hats 1 be 


| profitably enough tried at New Galloway. ; Hexe iß 


wool, coarſe indeed for the moſt part, yet contain- 
ing Portions in almoſt. every fleece, which, if Care: 


fully ſelected, might prove excellent materials fi Ir 


the batter, , Here are alſo in n quantity, 


ſkins- of hares, fulmarts, otters. _ A conſiderable 


part of that money which is received for their ſheep 


and black; cattle is, every year, paid away for hats. 


This might very well be kept at home, if 2 hatter or 

two were eſtabliſhed here; and a good ſum mi might 

be even ee 1. the nr, by the exporta- 
tion of hats. VVV e * 


Tun 3 of 3 1 faced; here, 


Would! it not be thought wiſer to encourage the im- 


portation of Iriſh linens, in exchange for the pro- 
ductions of a woollen manufacture more ſuitable 8 
the circumſtances of the country. Even at preſent, 


yu made in the ee e ene * as 0b | 


7 ve *. ny 
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bur or- | 


to the buyer à better penn 
wen, and yet boa productive to we fler! 
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055 the cotton-manufature is the frvourĩte ob 
ject, at preſent with all the inhabitants of theft 
parts. It has deen, within” theſe” few years, "intro. 
duced into the lower part of Galloway, by a con 
pany from England. Tt has afforded employment 

to many hands, and very larg proſits to the 5 
prietors and managers. Beholding theſt circum- 
ſtances, the native inhabitants of the country have 
been rouſed from their natural indotence, and have 
been induced to turn to the cotton manufacture 
with incredible alacrity. it them perſiſt. But, 
let them not neglect for it, manufactures more fuit- 
able to the circumſtances of their country, and 
therefore more likely to prove permanent, if once | 
fairly eſtabliſhed among them. "It may per 5 be 
tried at New Galloway. But; 1 had rather fee any 
of the aro aj Ter ee 1 thrive 


er 
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I $H0ULD ßen, that i mat! Ae 
eſtabliſhed at New Galloway; if the opulence of this 
little place ſl increaſe, if the numbers of Its ka- 
bitants ſhall be conliderably augmented; the reſpec. 


table and enfiFhtenelt lot ef the manor; inte of 


granting feus, may prefer the plan of _ hou- | 
Ss... ſes 
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ſes to accommodate the new inhabitants, or atileat 
of making the houſes which may be built upon 
other conditions, reverſible to himſelf, ar his heirs; 
after a term of a certain number of: years, or upon 
the death of the builder. Thus may the increaſe of 
population be encouraged, without introduęing tur. 
bulence or licentiouſneſs. Who knows but, that, 
in the courſe of time, the cottages: ſcattered ovet 
the mains of Kenmure may be converted into ſo 
many villas occupied by the merchants aud manu- 
facturers of New Galloway, —and the e 
0 with ane into Hirle Ms neee 
3 event would wo 8 ene if a 2 C nal 
which was, ſome time ſince, propoſed by the good 
ſenſe and public ſpirit of Mr Gordon of Greenldw, 
the Sheriff of the County, ſhould be drawn to open 
up a paſſage to veſſels from the mouth of the Ur, 
the Dee, or the Tarff, to the loch of Ken. This 
loch, would be a fine baſon fur the reception of ſuch 
veſſels. The tract propoſed: for the canal has been 
examined, and an eſtimate of the neceſſary expence 
made out. The work would not be arduous; nor 
the expence greater than what the Jandholders, far · 
mers, and merchants. intereſted might. eaſily raiſe; 
But, :cheſe ꝓeople are unaccuſtomed, as yet; to any 
gteat effort of this nature. They dread: engaging 
tn moneyed ooncern, after e of the 
Edd. 00 5 AY 


Ayr Bank. „They know not, that, in En glu d, the 


proprietors of canals commonly receive upon them, 


an intereſt for their money, not under 30 or 40 per 


cent. They ſeem not to have fully reflected on ths 


neceſſity of opening up a country by roads and ca- 
nals, in order to bring all its powers into full exe. 


tion, and:ta give a ſtimulus and free play to its in 


duſtry. But, it ſeems highly probable; that within 
a few. years, not only this canal will be formed; but 


every proper means employect to open up enough of . 


proper tracts of communication through a diſtrict, 
which, for want of theſe, has too long remained in 
a me Fondijon,— —as to ipproveniepy in wn | 


een Lt bon. Mew: 3 to- 
wards the ſouroe of Ken; within two miles, another 


tract of beautiful ſcenery: opens to the vie, inter. 
ſected by the river, and incloſed, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, by the circumjacent hills. The riyer 
appears, adyancing through a fine plain, or Bolm, 

cultivated. on both fides: Above, on the eaſt fide; 
riſes the village of St John's Clachan; the houſes of 
which being irregularly ſcattered over a conſiderable: 


ſpace of ground, produce a finer effect to the eye; 


than if they were arranged upon a more formal 
plan. The little croſts lying around them are all 


carefully cultivated... The gardens are green with 


korb, 
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pot- herbs, perhaps neatly ſurrounded with hed; 
and ſheltered by rows of trees. The houſes — | 
commonly thatched roots. Yet, a flate-roof, here 


and there, diverſifies their appearance. Beneath the 
village; and cloſe upon the edge of the river, ſtands 


the church of Dalry, and near it the manſe, bo 


decent buildings, and ſo ſituate as tO produce fine 


effect in the landſcape.” On the weſtern bank are 
che houſe of Waterſide; the wooded vale through 
which Combe burn advances to join the Ken; the 
decent farm-houſe of Glenlee ſituate amidſt cultiva- 
ted fields, and having wood ſcattered irregularly 2. 
round it; the mill of Glenlee, in a ſituation ſuffl. 


ciently pictureſque; and at a ſmall diſtance below, 


755 houſe and ornamented grounds bl ge, 


47 


GLevr ee Pai is at et the tel of Lat 


Miller, the relict of the late Sir Thomas Miller of 


Olenlee, Lord Preſident of the Court of Seffion, 


This houſe was enlarged and improved by the lte 


Lord Preſident, not many years before his 
The grounds had a great deal of wild natural bead- 
ty in them; and the decorations by which he'Veau- 
tified them, are in ſo happy a taſte, as to render this 
one of the fineſt ſpots 1 have ever ſeen. They riſe 
with a very gentle lope from the bank. The fur- 
face is varied by many waving ine qualities. The 
| Knolls are crowned n ing wood. | Many fine 
old, 
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old, buſhy-headed oaks are ſcattered ſingly. over the 
lawn before the houſe. Some clumps have been 
planted, to ſcreen it, on the heights behind. The 
northern boundary of theſe grounds is a conſider- 
able ſtream, the Park- burn. It falls from. the. weſt⸗ 
ern heights towards the river on the front of the 
houſe. At two ſeveral Places i in its courſe, both 
within the extent of theſe ornamented grounds, it 
pours, with a fine caſcade over a ledge. of rock. 
After rains, when the ſtream. is ſwollen, the body 
of water precipitated over theſe cataracts, and the 
noiſe of its fall, ſo ſtun the ear - and amaze the eye, 
as to raiſe in the mind emotions of ſublimity and 
terrour. The pool formed by the daſhing water 
under one of theſe rocks has been fancifully de- 
nominated by the neighbouring peaſants Hell's. 
Hor E; and being very deep, is commonly reported 
among them to be bottomleſs, The courſe of chip 
river is ſhaded by trees and under wood; and its 

banks riſe abguptly in ſome. places to a kh bake 
height above the channel. In a nook, where the 
rock ſeems to incroach upon. the, Ream, -Y {malt 
bathin g-place, has been Hs. the ſituation of e | 
s ſtrikingly. ictureiq 8 0 *f 
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* ro =P 1180 . Kill towards the 


ſource of the river, the traveller ſees anather range 


of intereſting: ſcenery open before him; 
houſes: of Barſſ eech, Stranfa/tet, 2264 | 


Earl. 


town are all within view, nearly at the ſame time, 


A good extent of wood runs round, each, of theſe 
houſes. Parks of green paſture, fields. of corn and 


potatoes, with orchards and kitchen- gardens are 
intermingled. The river animates the ſcene. The 


burn of Polharrow, with wooded banks, approaches 


from the north. weſt, between Ka hl E 


| Atranfaſte, to Jain, the Ken. ann FRG EE RD 
203 Of. 2717 . 16 it! 1 23 he? $4111 75 7 
on the fouthern hank, of this ſtream, on the de 


of Stranfaſtet, 2 ane an has, been, e e 


+ wa $445 


ſchiſtous tocka, The ſlates of this phi, ck 
clently good in quality. The quarry might un- 


doubtedly be wrought with ſufficient advantage. 
Vet, do theſe people ſtill continue to cover the 
roofs of their houſes with a periſbing covering of 


ſtraw, which it were much wiſer i in them to reſerve 
for forage to their cattle; and ſuffer the' Welch to 


n all the lates Wen in n e. at. 
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Ar ſome diſtance above, riſe the Buſh hill, the 
Millyeigh, the Kells Rhyns, the higheſt hills in this 
part of the country. Amongſt theſe lie ſeveral 
| ſmall lakes. On the north-weſtern confines, the 
Dee has its ſource. From one of theſe lakes, Loths 
Harrow, iſſues Pulhanewſbum already mentioned. 
By an extraordinary eruption of water, a piece of 
ground was: here moved, on this very ſeaſon, and 
but a few days before I viſited this W 
from one lituation to another. 


"es 


H kx, too, „bene of thoſe e which are ot 
vaſt bulis, and ſo poiſed on their centreof gravity, that 
although moveable by the ſinger even of a boy, yet the 
force of many men would be requiſite to move them 
from their place. Theſe ſtones are believed to have 
been engines of Druidical prieſtcraft. A conſiderable 


number of them have been diſcovered, in different 


places through the iſland. At Stonehenge is one of 
very great bulk. Another is to be ſeen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perth. In a late volume of the Arch. 
zalogia is a deſcription of ſeveral of theſe which are 
to be ſeen together, I forget in what place. Maſon 
in his Caractacus has made 4 happy uſe 11 , 15 
gine of Druidiſm, * 
4 to chele hilb, on the ſouth-eaſtern fide, 
are the remains of an old royal foreſt. The farm 
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within which it lies, is ſtill denominated the Fopef. 
Theſe trees and underwood, are ſtill known, among 
the neighbouring inhabitants by the appellation ,of 
the King's Toręſe. An adjoining: farm is named 4. 
tabgſtie, perhaps from altalęſtiarum. This rqhg: 
bly, vas a hunting foreſt in the days of the ancient 


| lords of Galloway. It became a — foreſt, under 


the denomination of New-Farcf, in he, days, I he 
lieve, of King Robert Bruce. I. 3 gerſhip of 
it was afterwards granted to Sir John Gorden of 


Lochinvar. It now belongs to the eſtate of Sir Wü⸗ | 


lim Millar of Glenlee. A road runs between, thi 
foreſt and the old caſtie of, Dundevgh, ſituate ſome 
miles to the North-Eaſt. | This caſtle, the ruins. of 
which ſhew it to have been very ancient, ſeems, to 
have been. allo; a caſtle. of the lords of Galloway. It 
was, afterwards, . with. the eſtate connected with i it, 
the property, of a x deſcendent of the family of Ken. 


ure... LES | 1 | C 
n Fre "$483 £ 514 195 7 idee; „er Terr; * 


_c. In this neighbourhood are two 8 Catle-Mpd: 
dre and Strong-ca/tle which, by their names, ſhould 
ſeem, to have had caſtles anciently ſituate upon them, 
The latex, if 1 miſtake not, ſtill begs ome. ruins 
of an old n or caſtle. og lr to 1789 Fllen 
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of heath; craggy kills; here and there à fivulet; 
and at wide diſtances, a few farm houſes. Hardly / 
any agriculture is tried in cheſe parts. The inhabi- 
tants are almoſt all farmers, or ſhepherds: Here 


and there appears a cairn, and here and there a bar. 


row, Carſphairn Kirk is fituate in à pretty _— 


mong thele hills. The river paſſes cloſe by 9x 


mall extent of green ground lies around. A — 
village is rifitig beſide the Kirk. I remarked, ift 


reading the inſcriptions on the grave-ſtones, in the 
church yard, that almoſt every perſon whoſe me- 


mory was commemorated, had died at an age hel 
tween eighty and an hundred. The ſhepherd” life; 
the fare which this country affords, and the climate, 


ſeem to be here wonderfully favourable to longevi- 
ty. When a free communication by 'g60d roads 
| ſhall have been Opened, in this direction, betweei 
Galloway and Ayrſhire, the village "at: Carſphairt. 
Kirk may poſſibly become more conſiderable. en 


On the confine between Galloway and Gatti 
appears Loch-Doon. In this lake is an iſlet ; and*dn 
it the ruins of a caſtle named” Balleb. Cattle, à ſeat 
of the ancient Lords of Carrick.” Carrick was Ori- 


ginally a part of the principality. of Galloway. At 


length, the lordſhip of Galloway fell to one branch 
of that family; and Carrick to the other. When 


the lordſhip of Galloway fell, by tlie mätriage“ of 


Y 2 one 
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one, heireſs to John Baliol of Bernard-Caſtle!z the 
_ earldom of| Carrick came, by the marriage of ano. 
ther heireſs, to Robert Bruce, lord of Annandale, 


Ballocb caſtle, in loch; Noon, vas probablyia ſeat of 


this lady and her Engliſh huſband. A curious tale 


is told, that the, having met Robert Bruce, wander/ 
ing like a young knight-errant, ſomewhere with- 


in: her domains, carried him by à nat unpleaſing 


violence, to her caſtle of Tunbury, on the weſtern 
coaſt of Carrick, and there detained him, till che 
agreed to mapry her. The ſtory doas horious! to 


the. captivating qualities of Bruce, and makes! the 


lady little leſs than 2 Tak rie. But, 1 ſuſpect | _ 
truth, 
rife arc iii td 57 wiz oy 451 ual 


AT ſome: ee om this. jg * upon the 


river Dee, betw een theſe farm-houſes, Craig-an-elh | 


Craig an bay, and Craig an cailæle, isa tract of groutid, 
partly mgraſs; paxtly a dry flat of heath, Which the 


tradition of the people of the country repreſents as 
the ſcene of a hattle between Robert Bruce and ithe 


Engliſh. Jo countenance the tradition, ſomè frag 
ments of broken weapons were, not long ſince founi 
here, The ſtory adds, that Bruce was pbwerfully 
aided in this battle by a ſtratagem of three ſhepherds 


or goat t herds of the country, of the Names of . 
docho M* Riæ, Murg. They brought a drove wich- 


in ght of the hoſtile n 
Fir 16 - that 
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that the diſtant ſight of the horns, With tir bear- 
ing, impreſſed the enemies with the idea, that 2 
conſiderable force was advancing, to aid Bruce àgaĩnſt 
them. They were panic- ſtruck and left Bruce vic 
torious. In gratitude to cheſe by -whom he had! 
been thus ſeaſonably affiſted; Brute granted them 4 
conſiderable-extent Of land; either froin his own pay 
trimonial eſtate, or from the-f6tfeited eſtates of BY 
liol—One'thing certain is, that three! eonſfiderable 
families. of the names of Murdoch M*Chirg, af 
_ MKie had eſtates in theſe parts; till within hefe 
laſt fifty years. Indeed the familyli RV regnete 
ed by James Rem M*Kiz Big, of Pai gvtbu m"_ 
„10 
Tux rocks in theſe places are ſchiſtous, whin- 
ſtone and grey granite! "Rotkevyſtih have 'been 
found here and there àmeng the eras. -” On one 
hill, named the Black-craigy probably from the dark 
neſs of its aſpect, 'when beheld;at's few miles aft = 
tance, very fine rock. eryſtuls Have becn becifivnally 
formed. This whole tract of country fee ard, 
any thing elſe than heath, rock; und möbſs. Wer; 
do not deſpair of ſeeing 'agriculture2md manufac 
tures make their -wiy; in due time] into Theſe el. 
queſtered recefles; A road is now forming beten 
Newton - Douglas and New-Galloway, Which epem 
up, much more fully than it has yet been dpenedz 
Rh country lying en theſe two' little "= 
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and will promote the improvement of the ground ur 
on both Kinds. WE 12955 1 5 TOME DI — 1 


DI 3 HEMT Doghiog 10 DODGIAOANS Ml Url! 


Bur although I ſhould rejoice to ſee theſe Toeite 


adorned by more general cultivation, and Ai 
by a a number of inhabitants, than at preſent: 
| Yet, am not ſure that growing population, and 
increaſing opulence would not introduce into them m 
vices to which their preſent inhabitants are "firan- 
gers; ; and debauch, while they augmented the fs! 
ciety here eſtabliſhed : Philoſophers and polit icians 
have lately racked their wits, and buſied their Hands, a 
to ſtimulate the induſtry, t to multiply the enjoyments, 
and to increaſe the numbers of men. But, accurſed 
be that philoſophy! periſh that olicy! which, in its 
care to make mankind richer 3 anc | wiſer, ſcruples hot 
When 1 conſider how Ses e ſociety tends to 
make its members worthleſs, Iam ſometimes almoſt 
| tempted t to fancy, that men were intended for her- 
mits and ſavages. Yet, ſociety Which refines and 
| quickens ingenuity, while it exalts humanity m mu muſt 
be the natural ſtate of man. But, not the throng 
comp reſed ſociety of the camp, of the great 57 
a the diſorderly manufacturing village. In 600 f. 
a human 1 nature is degraded below itſelf No 
wonder that living and writing, as he did, in the 
mid of Paris, John * Rouſſeau thould h have 


been 
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been led to, maintain, that man was, happien,; more 
dignified, more independent in the ſavage ſtate, 
than in a condition of poliſhed civility. I have re- 


marked that wherever manufactures. flouriſh, Fur 
labour can be readily exchanged for the N .of 
ſenſual gratification ; the, induſtrious part of Tos, 


community, a are there. .peculiarly worthleſs. 575 he in i 


habitants of this part of Galloway, are, at preſents | 
undeniably Virtuous without pretęnce, and pious 
without hypocriſy, above the people of. almoſt any 

other part of Scotland. The conſideration of hole 


2 I; 77577 


ſeyeral fats, therefore inclines, at As to, fe 125 


leaſt thoſe improvements wh ich | one, would © 
wiſe wiſh anxiouſly to promote, a 1 in jo 


ther injure, than beneht a heſe people „ Ope virtyous 
Ore © dict. 


* Ir Hf AOL 3 AE 6019 
pated manufacturing artiſans... Let thoſe | tl En; * 0 | 
actively promote, the introductiop % anew ech of 


induſtry into this country, turn their ee at 


A N 24 


the ſame time, to. provide a againſt t 


T. 1571 1 505 tl 80 101 
vice which may probably accompany it. 11 
dF; y 1 {TE 4 05 
nothing chat has been ae done for the purpaſe 
{Urge 451 
correcting the morals of the en 9 ing 
their depravation, except. the i in ſtitution of Su 0 unday 


Schools. In large manufa ee to = cle 5115 

1 * 2 wr dab 1 | 
be highly deaf. And 1 hot ſuppol that, in t, 
ſome inſtances, i it might bel not 5 iceaple tO the | 
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ſulutary obſervances of ſuperſtitions and dreams et 
_ enthuſiaſm, of which many of the clergy ſhew too 
great an earneſtneſs to relieve the people. Even with- 
in theſe laſt twenty years, within my remembrance; 
profane ſwearing has become much more common 
in the Glenkens.; a reputation for purity of morals 
has loſt not a little of its value in the eyes of theſe 
people; the ſabbath has come to be much more care- 
leſsly obier ved; the cenſures and admonitions of 
the church have loſt much of their authority. It is 
indeed true, that every age has its own virtues and 
vices. But not leſs true is it, that one age may 
have more numerous vices, and thoſe more enor- 
mous, than another. The vices to which theſe peo- 
ple are at preſent moſt liable, are far leſs injurious 
to the dignity and the happineſs of human nature, 
than thoſe which prevail among the labouring claſſes 
in great manufacturing towns. I ſhould therefore 
wiſh to ſee villages and hamlets ef manufacturing 
Jabourers ſcattered thick over theſe regions. But; 
I ſhould be ſorry ever to ſee here a Birmingham, 4 


Mancheſter, or a Paiſley riſing. 


1 2 | vt. "REA 2 2 N . * 


From New-Garrowar to KIRECUDBRIGHT: | 


AFTER ſpending a few very agreeable days i 
— I {et out to viſit other parts on the abu 
| | ell WW 


PART Of Sort i | 
is Well of Körcudbrighrhirk as ef Wigtonifhire: ö 
A tolerably god rοõͤꝙF directed, for the greater part; | 1 
in a judicious nine and ordinarily kept in à ſtate of [ 
ſufficient” repair, leads from Ne Ga¹æay de che j 
next burgh of Kircudbriglit. It leuds Mong=the 
weſtern border of Loch Ken under a ſteep and 
abruptly towering hill; Benin hill. At the diſtance 
of four or ſwe miles from New Galloway; it croſſes 
the Dee by a bridge of mean and awkward ftructure? 
The ſurrounding ſcenery has little in it, either t6/ 
aſtoniſh or to pleaſe the eye. Nothing is to be ſeen 
around but broad' flats of heath, or hills rifing with” 
10 beauty of vegetation on their ſides, witli no fits 
pendous maſs, and with no awful elevation. The 5 | 
| river Dee winds: through»thele ſcenes; but is heren 
| petty ſtream; and the natural wildneſs of the coun- "| 
try incroaches un ſoſtened, on its very edges. The | 
ſides of the highway are deformed by awkward" 
ſtone dykes. + Hardly à cottage meets the eye. The 
ſheep and black-cattle wandering around, although 
numerous, give hardly any thing of chearing %i- ; 
mation to the ſcene. On one or two braes, indeed, 
ſome copſes of underwood appear to ſoften ſome. — 
what, the general * of wildneſs, bleakneſs, | 


and barenneſgy..:,uay oo e d 


— 


le, — as the traveler proceeds, he turns - 
his eye backwards, on the env . 8 | 'L IG 9 
Vor. II. 2 | ; a Ki 
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and if the back. ground happens to be, at the ms- 
ment, more ſplendidly illuminated, than the fore- 
ground, on which he ſtands; he will be delighted 
with the picture. The church, the manfſe; ſome 
achacent houſes, the trees and ſteeple of the town, 
{ome part of the holm below, and of the river, and 
its daſtern bank, on the verge of the fcene com- 
poſe: the groupe of objects wllich he beholds; and it 
is impoſſible, without high pleaſure, to behold them 
thus contraſted with the black and bare . 103 
„aten 97 
bw x As r n this di over: os Dee riſes 
the inſulated hill or promontory on which ſtands 
the houſe of Airds. It is ſituate in the angle form- 
ed by the junction of the Dee with the Ken. It is 
of no great height; but, as it has, on two ſides; 
theſe two rivers, on the third, it overlooks a tract 
of level heath confiderably lower. It is ſkirted with 
wood. It ſpreads out, for a good many acres, in 
length and breadth: On the ſummit is ſome/ rich 
arahle ground. It commands ſome ſine views of 
the lower parts of the country, lying to the. ſbuth. 
eaſt. Aird was once the ſeat of a cadet of the fa- 
mily of — Its later e have been al- 


m_ named. „ EE K Wn ie . 


-AscznvinG the Duchray-hill medien after 
ſe 2 g the Dee, the traveller ſees an extenſive proſ- 
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pect open, as he advances. But, although exten- 
ſive, it is not rich, nor intereſting. On one hand 
indeed is the village of Laurigſton or Clachan-Pluck, 
having before it a {mall lake, and on one ſide 2 

wood, embowering the manſion of Mr Slaan-· Laurie 
of Woodball. A little hut at the foot of the hill has 
been named Belleifle, in conſequence of having been 
the reſidence of an old ſoldier who was proud of 
telling ho that he had fought at the ſiege of Belleiſle. 
The lake abounds in thoſe freſh water fiſhes which 


are common in theſe parts; trout, perch, and pike. 


The village of Laurieſton has around it ſome ſpots 
of cultivated ground. A fe ſtraggling trees grow 


among the gardens of the villagers. Below, is a 


wide tract of low lying, level heath; and um 
appear wild and _ hills. 
- Ge Toa. 
TIE old caſtle of eee lies cloſe e on the river 
Tarff. Near it, the hills begin to be clad with un- 
derwood. The banks of this river for the length 
of a mile or two, riſe boldly over it; and being, at 
the ſame time, covered with trees and wild ſhrub- 
bery, preſent a ſcene ſufficiently: pleaſing. A ſmall 
bleachfield lies fancifully hid in a ſort of dell; where 
the hills retire, and the river winds, ſo as to leave 
an acre or two of level ground upon the bank. 
| im e a : A FINE 
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A FINE contraſt to the dreary ſcenery contiguous 
to Laurieſton, now opens to the view. The eye 
wanders with delight, over one of the richeſt vales 
in Galloway. On each fide are green hills. Decer 


farm houſes, and wood, are irregularly ſcattered 


over the ſides. Below, flows on the Tarff, with a 
| waving courſe, through rich meadows, and fertile 
corn-fields. On one hand are the houſes of Barcaple, 
of Valleyfield, and of Large; On the other, the vil: 
lage of Ring ford, and the decent farm-houſe of Lint- 


rigge. The houſes are here, commonly covered with 

late; the contiguity of the port of Kirkcudbright, 
rendering it eaſy for the inhabitants of theſt parts 
to obtain ſlates from Wales. This vale produces 


rich crops of oats, of barley, and of wheat. Abun- 

dance of turnips are alſo raifed bers; and W fat. 

| tened. for the ſhambles. | | oft; "1 
„ 

THE Tar is divided. Gan: the Dee, 45 _ 
narrow ridge which terminates: in a point nearly 
where the two rivers meet. This ridge has been 
expreſſively named Tongueland, and with ſome ap- 


pendages, conſtitutes a pariſn. The road leading 


round this point, towards Kirkcudbright, paſſes 
over the Dee, by a bridge, at a very ſmall diſtance 
from the Kirk and Clachan, and from the remains 


of the ancient Priory of Tongueland, romantically 


ſituate cloſe upon the brink of the Dee. 
8 ; Tuns 
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 Tmis priory is one of the moſt ancient religious 
eſtabliſhments which the Regular Clergy of the Ros 
miſh Church poſſeſſed in Galloway. Its ſituation; 
muſt have been, in thoſe days, at once ſequeſtered 

and ſecure. It is hid under the hill, and waſhed by 


the ſtream. If its inhabitants choſe to ſaunter up 


to the adjacent hill; they might there enjoy a fins 
proſpect of the bay into which the Torf and the 
Dee pour their united ſtreams, of the beautiful vale 
of Tarff, and of the ſine tract of ground extending 
up the eaſt ſide of the Dee. They appear to have 
had an excellent orchard. The Dee would afford 
them abundance of the fineſt ſalmon to be caught in 
Britain. The neighbourhood ſupplied that finely 
| flavoured beef and mutton for which Gallows y has 


been always famous. And they might raiſe grain 


on the adjoining land which is now found to repay 
moſt liberally the cares of the huſbandman. All 
theſe circumſtances rendered _ 5 e no diſa- 
preeable' one re a ee IN rie 
rift 04/1 Sify „1 

King „nes the Fifth, I think it was, . pre- 
ferred to the priory of Tongueland an Falian frian 
whoſe name was of note in that age. He was an 


alchymiſt, a phyſician, a projector, a philoſopher- 


He was, for ſome time, in eſtimation at the Scottiſh} 
Court. But, an unfortunate accident at Stirling 
covered him with diſgrace, and expoſed him to the' 

coarſe, 


3 
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coarſe, but pointed and forcible ſatire of William 
Dunbar, the poet. Among other merits, he made 
pretenſions to the Art of Flying, and propoſed to 
make wings with which he would riſe, in the pre. 
ſence of the King and the whole Court, from the 
battlements of Stirling. Caſtle, and fly to France. 
He made himſelf wings, fitted them to his: body, 
and in the hope of invading the province. of the 
_ winged tribes, mounted the battlements of the Caſ- 
tlez while the King and his Court looked on, to ſer 
him begin his flight. He waved his wings, and 
ſprung into the air, but to his on great diſappoint - 
ment and mortification,' but perhaps according to 
the expectation, and undoubtedly to the great di- 
verſion of the beholders; inſtantly fell, and, as Dun- 
bar ſays, ſank deep into a dunghill. I know no- 
thing of the ſubſequent hiſtory of this Abbot of 
Tongueland; except that to account for the failure 
of his attempt to fly, he pretended, that he ſhould 
not have fallen, had he not unluckily intermixed 
the feathers of dunghill fowls-with- thoſe of eagles 
and the nobler birds: the ſympathy between the 
hen-feathers in his wings and the earth drew him 
down; had he: uſed only eagle's· feathers in forming 
his wings, he ſhould have ſoared, like the eagle— 
Theſe anecdotes have been collected by the late 
| Lord Hailes, in his notes on Dunbar's Poems, pubs. 
liſhed by him, from Bannatyne's manuſcript. 
N Tas 
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Titz fiſhing'of the Dee, at Tongueland affords 
not leſs than four hundred pounds of yearly rent to 
the proprietor. The fiſhes are chiefly ſalmons, and 
are eſteemed the ſineſt that any river in Britain' afs 
fords. They are taken not with nets, but by means 
of cruives formed acroſs the channel of the river) 
with apertures called Doachr, on the lower ide 
Theſe apertures are ſhut with ſfmall valves which 
open, to admit the entering fiſhes, but ſhut behind 
them, and can by no effort of theirs! be opened for 
their regrefſs. On one or two days in the week, che 
Doachs are ſet open; fo that the. fiſhes may paſs up 
the river, for the benefit of the proprietors of the 
lands above. Complaints have been made againſt 
this practice of damming up rivers near where they 
join the ſea, to interoept the falmons in the progreſa 
upwards: It is alucrative privilege to thoſe whey 
poſſeſs ĩt. 101 10009 02 1503 1d % r; bariougnoT 
At 2d 18h bobas)>1q ol bt on mo sid Yo 
Tux town of Kirkcudbrighthis! ſeen! to great ad. 
vantage from the heiglit above thie Kirk of Tongue: 
land. The Tarff and 'the Dee meeting near, form 
between them; a noble body of Water. The tide! 
enters above the point of their junction, into (each! 
of the ſeparate:ſtreamst Sloops with lime from the 
oppoſite coaſt of Cumberland, commonly ad vande 
38 far up as to the fd of the W for the bonv - 
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nience of he farmers, who ſend tou en 
roads which-r meet hw” i #163 fu gore ebauory 
S960” Dio] bat 16 ad] 10 3181 26 
1 Ox the nie bank of . Deb after it — 
enlarged by the acceſſion of the Tarff, ſtands the od 
caſtle of Cuniſtun; hid among wood. At ſome diſ. 
tance, within the country, on the eaſtern ide, is 
Bombay, the ancient ſeit of the Maclellans, lords 
Kirkcudbright. Loch Fergus withiniwhichare' the 
remains of an ancient caſtle; built probably by Fer- 
gus, one of the old lords of Galloway.—In all theſe 
parts, agriculture, and the feeding of ſheep, and 
black cattle are the chief cares of the farmer; The 
country naturally fertile, has been induſtriouſſy cul - 
tivated; although not with that decorating cultiva- 
tion which prevails in the richer counties of Eng- 
land. Tewhedges appear; dividing theſb fields. 
The low ſtone: fence is almoſt the only ohe-ktown 
here. Few clumps or belts of trees have been ſcat: 
_ tered about.—Yet; in ſpite of theſe diſadvantages, 
the country is beautiful, 'Atrat of meadow and 
corn-fields adjdining to the town of Kirkcudbright; 
is let at a rent of from two to four pounds; an acres 
Near the town, too, one fees ſome proofs, that 
hedges are actually conſidered by theſe people, 28 4 
decoration to a country. But, even near the town 
are ſome wretched farm- houſes, or cottages; with 
— _ * chimnies, and having lows 
. '1 40 
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ill. built walls. But, 2 3 Mare 4 the 


grounds laying in this neighbourhood, belong to 
the eſtate of the Earl of Selkirk. And Lord Daer 


has lately ſhewn ſo much earneſtneſs to promate the 
improvement of the country, and ſo much ſkill and 
judgment, to actompliſh his purpoſe, although 
perhaps, with rather too much of the warm enthu- 
ſiaſm of à projector, that much may be hoped, for 
the removing of ſuch deformities as the above, from 
his exertions, and example. | F. N 1 


| k1gxcvptrICHT. | Z neg 
KikxkeupgRkiohr ſanding in one of thoſe ſitua⸗ 
tions which naturally attract population, even in 
the earlieſt ſtages of ſocial life, appears to have been 
founded at à very early period in the hiſtory of 
Scotland. Its name ſeems to have been originally, 
rather Caercudbrig. Brig—in the northern langua- 
ges, ſignifying equally with urg, a town while 
Caer ſigniſies a ſtrength or fortiſied place. The 
Danes would probably land occaſionally in their 
piratical invaſions of theſe coaſts. A very ancient 
caſtle ſeems to have ſtood here within the limits, of 
a farm, now named from that circumſtance, Caſtle- 
dykes. From the Paſton Letters, publiſhed by Sir 
John Fenn, we learn, that Margaret, the magnani- 
mous queen of King Henry VI. was at one time, at 
Tirkcudbright, in the courſe of thoſe troubles whick 
Vol. II. | Aa | drove 
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drove her to ſeek refuge and aid in Scotland. Kirk. 
cudbright was erected into a royal burgh, and Maclel- 
lan of Bombay honoured with the title of Lord Kirk- 
cudbright, about the year 1630. By the narrow. 
neſs of its croſs ſtreets, and the aſpect of its houſes, 
it appears to have been built, nearly ſuch as it is, at 
preſent, in the courſe of the laſt century. 


IT conſiſts of one long, bending ſtreet, extending 
weſtward from the river- ſide. The houſes are, for 
the greater part, of decent ſtructure, conſiſting com- 
monly, of two ſtories, and having their roofs ſlated. 
Several cles, or narrow croſs ſtreets extend back- 
wards, on both ſides. The inhabitants have gardens 
for fruits, and pot-herbs, lying behind their houſes; 
which being often ſurrounded with neat walls, and ha- 
ving trees riſing, hereandthere, round them, produce, 
in many inſtances, a very pleaſing effect. At fome 
{mall diſtance, north from the town, indeed al- 
moſt joining it, at right angles, is the ſuburb of 
Mill. Burn. At the weſt end of the town, and ad- 
joining to the church, is the ruinous caſtle which 
was built originally by Maclellan, lord Kirkcud- 
bright, but is now the property of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk. Tt has been a ſtately, ſpacious in for 
the time in which it was reared. 11 


Kinx- 
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KI1RKCUDBRIGHT, with the ſuburb of Mill. Burn, 
may contain from a thouſand to fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. It has never yet been the ſeat of any 
_ conſiderable trade or manufacture. At one period, 
indeed, conſiderable quantities of tobacco were im- 
ported and made up for uſe, here. A ſmall floop 
or two are ſometimes built here. Here are ſome 
merchants who trade with England, and ſometimes 
ſend out a ſmall veſſel for rum and ſugar, to the 
Weſt Indies. A few boats have been occaſionally 
ſent by the inhabitants of Kirkcudbright to the her- 
ring fiſnery. Wines are imported into this place, 
but, I believe, not directly from the wine countries. 
Here is a cuſtom-houſe, with the neceſſary ſet of of- 
ſicers. This, being the principal town in the ſtew- 
artry to which it gives a name, is conſequently the 
ſeat of the ſnieriff. court, and of the practitioners of 
law, belonging to the ſtewartry. No inconſiderable 
ſum comes annually into Kirkcudbright from the 
adjacent country, as expences of law ſuits. Here 
are not fewer, I think, than twelve or fifteen wri- 
ters; not to count their clerks. In the progreſs of 
the ſpirit of banking, through this country, two 
branches of two different Banks have opened offices 
in Kirkcudbright, I am, indeed, ſorry to obſerve, 
that, from the earneſtneſs with which people want- 
ing money, ſeek to obtain credit, at any expence; 
and partly through the diſhoneſt arts of petty fog- 
A a 2 | ging 
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ging practitioners i in law, banking-houſes have becn 


multiplied to a number by far too conſiderable; in 
the petty country- towns, within theſe ſew laſt years. 
Not that, E ſuppoſe the writers of Kirkcudbright 
capable of ſeeking gains a 75 ad mean, or e e 
able arts. 2 0 x eqn 5 1 : I 15 oft: 


11 A | WIS! . 17 4199 


iis: in other ons: Sos oy has Nane 


A writer has, by ſome, means or other, obtained 


ſecurity with a bank, for a ſum more or leſs; which 
has accordingly been put into his hands, tobe em: 
ployed in the diſcount of bills, and in the tranſaction 
of other buſineſs. as an agent for that bank. »He 
readily employs it, for theſe uſes.” Whoever bring 


bim a bill with valid ſecurities, obtains caſh for it. 


Here is one proſit. If the granter, accepter, ot in. 
dorſer of the bill cannot readily pay the fum hen 
it falls due to the diſcounter, ſo much the better: 

proteſts, charges, impriſonment inſtantly follow, 


to the much greater emolument of the worthy law: 


yer; who lately accommodated the poor ſo readily, 


than if the money had been puncually- repiid. 


This is what has very frequently taken place in mam 
parts through the country. Nay, it is the laſt ſhift 


of s pettifogger, when all other ſhifts fail, to begin 


this buſincls of diſcounts. and ef dealing zn money 
in the name of ſome bank: and he 8 fail 


$0 gain enough of buſineſs after he has once fallen 


upon 
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upon this expedientBeſide being plundered in 
this way, the country people are, by the ſame uti 
neceſfary multiplication of piddling banking-houſes, 
ſeduced to ſupply themſelves with money, by the 
ruinous expedient of wixD BIIELS. Bankruptcy is 
the certain conſequence; or perhaps forgery is had 
recourſe to as a ſhift between the two: And the 
dabbler in bills, thus comes to terminate his career 
on the Gallows, or in Botany Bay.— Such # gamb. 
ling in money and in paper credit has alſo other; 
not leſs unhappy effects on the condition of the 
country. It tempts the man without fortune to en. 
gage in an extent of traffic, and to Rye at an ex- 
pence which a great capital would be requiſite te 
ſupport and to juſtify. They bring too large a ſhire 
of the real capital of the country into the fluctuation 
of trade; for, it will be found, that to maintain the 
ſecurity of a country, and, at the ſame time; to 
promote the proſperity, à very great ſhare ef the 
property of that country ſhould be removed from 
the dangers and chances of traffic. However, where 
induſtry thrives, and the ſpirit of trade has eſtabliſh. 
ed itſelf, the accommodation which 'banks*preſent, 

are, for a time at leaſt, convenient and adwantüge- 
ous; But, 2 poor and indolent people can newr 
be enriched ſolely by the introduction of banks and 
— n * _— them 7 At 
er off 2201s 2103:d 10 5 Bens 
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BESsIDE merchants, ſhop-keepers, officers belong. 


ing to the cuſtom-houſe, and practitioners in the 
law, the other inhabitants of Kirkcudbright are 
chiefly labourers, artiſans, and a few ſea-faring peo. 
ple. Here are one or two reputable practitioners in 
| ſurgery. The ſchool is on a good footing. It was, 


not many years ſince, under the direction of a man 
of ability, worth, and reputation, now rector of 


the ſchool of Leith. The cotton manufacture has 
been lately tried here. The Engliſh gentlemen to 


whom Kirkcudbright-ſhire is indebted for this ma- 
nufacture, wiſhed, at firſt, to eſtabliſh their works in 


the vicinity of Kirkcudbright. But, as they were, 


by what policy, or prejudices. I know not, diſap- 
pointed here, they ſought an eſtabliſhment at Gate- 
houſe of Fleet, on the eſtate of Mr Murray of 
Broughton. The ſucceſs of that eſtabliſhment has 


rouſed a paſſion for the cotton manufacture, through | 


this whole country. I know not but thoſe who re- 
fuſed to encourage the erection of a cotton-mill near 
Kirkcudbright, may have ſince wiſhed that they had 
rather been induced to promote it. The ſpinning 
of cotton yarn with thoſe ſmall machines:Ginnees 
and Mules has been tried ſucceſsfully by ſeveral of 


| theſe people. A company have formed a joint ſtock 
for eſtabliſhing a manufactory of cotton-cloth. And 


I think, I was told that they had yet greater things 
in project. A ſmall manufacture of ſoap and can- 
_ dls 
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dles has been alſo attempted here, within theſe few 
years. A tannery, which has enriched its proprie- 
tor, is of older eſtabliſhment. That new impulſe 
which the introduction of the cotton-manufacture 
has given to the induſtry of this diſtrict, has pro: 
duced the firſt addition to the buildings of Kirkcuds 
bright, which they have received within theſe laſt 
thirty or forty years. A new ſtreet is riſing ; 
not indeed with that rapidity which ſtreets are run 
uþ, as if reared by the Genies of Aladdin's wonder- 
ful lamp, in the environs of London, Mancheſter, 
Edinburgh and _ 


| KIiRKCUDBRIGHT ſeems to have too little inter- 
courſe with the adjacent country, and is not ſo plen- 
tifully ſupplied with proviſions, as it eaſily might 
be. It has no regular market for meal. Its fleſh- 
market is not ſupplied with all that abundance with 
good butcher-meat which a ſtranger might expect to 
find in it. On the river are ſome ſalmon- yards be- 
longing to the Burgh, which are let, under the 
condition of the tackſman's ſupplying the burghers 
with fiſh, at a moderate price. But, theſe, ſhores 
afford abundance of excellent ſea-fiſh of many dif- 
fcrent ſorts, which, if the population were more 
plentiful, might yield a rich ſtere of , nouriſhing 
proviſions, now almoſt entirely neglected. The ſal- 
mon exported from Tonuegland and Kirkcudbright 

to 
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to Liverpool brings a conſiderable fam of money 
into the country. An enterpriſing butcher, I ſhould 
think, might drive a good trade in the exportation of 
ſalt beef to the great trading towns on the weſtern 
coaſt of England.—Large quantities of corn, barley, 
and potatoes are annually exported from 'Kirkeud: 
bright to England and to the Frith of Clyde. A 
few enterpriſing and intelligent merchants and ma. 
nufacturers, with ſuitable capitals, might, in ſeve- 
ral different branches of induſtry, and traffic, enrich 
themſelves, and improve this place mightily, with. 


in the ſpace of a dozen or a ſcore of years. As 1 


burgh, Kirkcudbrigtit having conſiderable funds, 
and having alſo the property of ſome lands, has 
long been, in a great meaſure, independent of the 
neighbouring landholders. In conſequence of this 
advantage, the magiſtrates and the members of the 
town-council are men of great conſideration upon 
the return of every ſeptennial election: And I am 
rather inclined to ſuſpect, that the buſtle of Burgh- 
Politics, thus created, may have too much engaged 


the attention of the principal citizens, and thus 


rendered them too careleſs of the more lucrative 
concerns of trade. 


THz artiſans of this burgh are incorporated. The 
election of their deacons and conveners is often cons 


teſted with wonderful keen neſs and artifice, and gives 


occaſion 
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occaſion; to une, days andenights f boiſterous feſti 
vity among them, ni the caurſo of. the year. They 
ſometimes xspaip to an adjacent field, te ſhaot far 
a luer gun. M ITchis and ſome; other exerciſes ful 
kept up among the inhabitants of ſome .diltrifts,jand 
of ſome of the towns. in, Scotland, are mem 
of thoſe times, hen it was thought naceſſarygfer 
the inhabitants, of Scotland to be prepared to defeni 
themſelves,ſ¶ Octo engage in the military ſeryice af 
their country, hene ven hoſtilities, might he offered 
which ſhould; call for ſuch oppoſition. Sbortingt. At 
marks, and fon prizes, uſed, even within my remems 
brance, to be common in the upper parts of Kirkeuds 
bright hire. But, the ſtrickneſs of the gameſlaw-Fm 
the progreſs of the arts of peace, and care with whieh 
Government, for a while, thqughit it neceſſary, to pro- 
ſecute a plan fon diſarming the peopleof Scotland: hays 
all concurred, to ʒurn the common people from mag» 
ly, andmartial exerciſes; and unleſs v ſhall obtain 
land, will ſoon he. little fittex to handle agu, i they 
a native of the g elew iſlands. cht t non of 
n! b>Yrbast 


Tu inbabftant⸗ f Kirkeudbright areundentably 


a virtuous and intelligent people. The fame thing 


takes place here, as in the upper parts, Af. Kirkaud- 


bright- ſhire,—but, in more conſiqerable degree, 
The gentry and the Rp 7, e off the cams 7 


munity bear a greater proportion in numbers to the 
Vol. II. 5 B b | Poor, 
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poor, the labouring, and the illiterate, than in moſſ 
other places. Conſequently, their ſpirit and man- 
ners are predominant. A degree of liberal intelli- 
gence may be obſerved among the loweſt claſſes, | 
ſuch as the ſame claſſes do not diſplay in many other 
places. The richer burghers, too, inſtead of thoſe 
habits and thoſe modes of life which diſtinguiſh the 
opulent citizens of great manufacturing and trading 
cities, —ſeem rather to take the tone of their manners 
from the neighbouring county. gentlemen. Kirk. 
cudbright affords an agreeable enough little circle 
of elegant ſociety. Public amuſements,---except an 
occaſional ball, are unknown here.—Here is a pub- 
lic library, the property of ſubſcribers, who are pret- 
ty numerous, and ſome of them gentlemen in the 
country, others inhabitants of tHis town. The col- 
lection of books is moſt judiciouſly formed, and is 
annually augmented with an addition of ſome of the 
beſt books newly publiſhed. ' It has already intro- 
duced a good deal of knowledge into this country, 
which it muſt otherwiſe have wanted. The late Mr 
William Laurie of Barnſoul, who was diſtinguiſhed 
among the gentlemen of this country, by his learn- 
ing, his virtues, and his amiable manners, was 
principally active in forming this Library, and in 
regulating.its concerns—l ſhould wiſh to ſee the re. 
ſpectable and intelligent gentlemen of theſe parts, 
add, as they eaſily might, to this laudable eſtabliſh- 
ment, 
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ment of a public library, the inſtitution of a So- 
CIETY FOR IMPROVEMENTS; AND FOR THE INVES= 
I1GATION, OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF GALLOWAY. 
Such an inſtitution would naturally connect itſelf 
with the eſtabliſhment of the Library. It ſhould 
be ſelect. Its meetings need not be frequent, but 
might correſpond with the meetings of the Preſ- 
bytery,---of the Quarter- .Seflions,---or of the Com- 
miſſioners of the Land-Tax and Supply; all which 
arc held in Kirkcudbright. I deſpair not of 1 
to ſee ſuch a Society inſtituted here. 


Tux Preſpytery 5 meets here, takes its 
name from its ſeat. It conſiſts of the clergy of ſix- 
teen adjacent pariſlies, - and, as in the conſtitution 
of other Preſby teries, of as many lay- elders. Theſe 
clergymen are as reſpectable a body, as perhaps any 
other preſbytery in Scotland. They are profeſſors 
of preſbyterianiſm in all its rational orthodoxy. 
They teach chriſtianity in its native purity and ſim- 
plicity. They appear neither to encourage, with 
the arts or the prejudices of prieſtcraft, thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitions, and that enthuſiaſm to which the more un- 
inſtructed part of the people are naturally prone ; 
nor yet, to overlook or neglect the ſervice which 
may be done to religion, by the proper uſe of this 
engine which the feelings and the miſtakes of the- 
ignorant neceſſarily put into the hands of their in. 
| B b 2 ſtructors 
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ſtructors. By preſerving this happy medium; they 
are enabled to maintain the authority of rational re. 
ligion among their congregations. - They have the 
honour, too, of having occaſionally contributed to 
the introduction of the moſt remarkable improve- 
ments which have taken place in Kirkcudbright, 
ſhire. Vet, in one or two inſtances, the ſuperſtiti- 
ons of the vulgar have, even in theſe parts, been 
followed, and adopted, rather than corrected by 
their clergy. The Sect of the M. Millanites aroſe in 
Galloway. And, even lately the wildeſt ideas that 
have been ingrafted on Calvin's Expoſition of the 
principles of Chriſtianity have been preached from 
a pulpit not twenty miles from Kirkcudbright with 
a degree of forced warmth, of cant and of abſurd 
effuſion not at all ereditable to the church, or to the 
country. Harrangues of an hour or two have been 
poured out before the morning pſalm in the ſervice. 
Extemporary prayers, accompanied with groans, 
and coughing have been continued for hours toge- 
ther. Crude, indigeſted ſermons, of immeaſurable 
length, ſtolen partly from the writings of the Puri- 
trans of laſt century have been delivered. On facra- 
emal occaſions, it has been contended among the 
enehers who! could hold forth longeſt. And the 
61460 hab been prolonged at ſuch times for almoſt 
"11214602 ſpace as Vulcan was in an, ou Hea- | 
Yong An Milton's words. A n tte 
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THESE practices were not a little diſgraceful 'to 
the good ſenſe and piety, of thoſe concerned in them. 
They ſeem to have originated in the imperfect.edus 
cation and the inexperience of the perſon hd 
ſought thus to (diſtinguiſh himſelf. Good ſenſo; 
good examples, and more enlightened) piety have 
ſince taught him, as I believe, to avoid rendering 
religion contemptible and ridiculous in this way 
The clergy of this diſtrict have found it prudent ta 
admit ſome relaxation of the ancient ſeverity of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. They, no longer inſiſt, 
with inflexible obſtinacy, that thoſe who have been 
confeſſedly guilty of violations of chaſtity ſhall do 
penance before the congregation. The principle upon 
which they have proceeded to relax this article af 
church-diſcipline, is partly a humane, partly an in- 
dolent one. They pity the feelings of compunction 
and ſhame which diſtreſs the moſt virtuous, ra- 
ther than the other part of the culprits, upon ſuch 
occaſions: and they diſlike the trouble which it of- 
ten coſts to bring a fornicator or adulterer, to con- 
feſs, and make ſatisſaction. But, ſhame, or a ſenſe 
of reputation, is one of the beſt friends to human 
virtue. This guardian the clergy ſhould carefully 
encourage all their people to maintain about them. 
Moſt peafants and country girls will think it a mat- 
ter of ſmall conſequence, whether they preſerve their 
chaſtity or not, if there be no danger of their being 


brought 
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brought to open ſhame, in conſequence of forfeit. 
ing it. It may be thought a venial fault which ends 
in adding another member to the community. But, 
any perſon who has taken the trouble but of a little 
obſervation and reflection, may be ſatisſied, that 
whatever encourages unchaſtity, diſcourages mar- 
riage; and that marriage is the beſt law of the in. 
tercourſe between the ſexes, for promoting the in. 
creaſe of population.---Beſides, it is fooliſh, if any 
one fancies, that the father of a baſtard child will 
more readily confeſs his intercourſe with the mo. 
'ther, when freed from the fear of being rebuked be- 
fore the congregation. To avoid the expence cf an 
legitimate child's maintenance, any man will with 
perjury deny his having taken pains to beget it, who 
- would be guilty of the ſame perjury to eſcape a public 
rebuke for the fornication. I have been inform- 
ed, that ſome raw, unfledged advocates, pleading 
in caſes of child-murder, have preſumed to aſcribe 
the origin of this atrocious act of inhumanity to the 
fear of that diſgrace which is annexed to the idea 
of ſtanding in the Kirk for fornication. The reaſon- 
ing was ſilly and puerile. It is moſt commonly to 


avoid the trouble of parental duties, that unhappy 


. beings ſuffer themſelves to be tempted to the com- 
- miſſion of this crime.---But, enough of REGU of 
a chaſtity, and of church diſcipline.- 


Sovir: | 
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SouTa-EasT from Kirkcudbright, is the pariſh 
of Rerrwick or Monkland. This pariſh has a great 
ſhare of its lands appropriated to the purpoſes of 
paſturage, although ſufficiently ſuſceptible. of the 
improvements of agriculture. Here ftand the re- 
mains of the ancient abbey of Dundrennan, the ſeat 
of a body of Regular Clergy of the Romiſh Church, 
who had large poſſeſſions in this fouthern part of 
Kirkcudbright-ſhire. In this abbey remained, not 
long ſince, monuments of ſome of the ancient lords 
of Galloway. Raebury-caſtle ſtands on the ſame 
ſide of Kirkcudbright.———Theſe ſhores have long 
been famous, or rather infamous for ſmuggling. 
Salt, teas, brandy and rum, with various other 
goods are run in at the abbey-burn-foot, near Balcary, 
and at other places, on theſe ſhores, and diſperſed 
through the country.---It is worthy of obſervation, 
that the ſmugglers are not only men of the moſt 
worthleſs characters, but are hardly ever in the end 
ſucceſsful in acquiring any little fortune 105 their + 
licit traffic. r pike de 


BL Ow Kirkcudbright, at a ſmall diſtance, and 
directly ſouth, is St Mary's iſle, a. ſmall peninſula 
formed by the mouth of the Dee, on the one fide, 
and a bay advancing inland on the other. It was 
once the ſeat of a Priory, c conſecrated to the Virgin 
Mary, - and is now the chief ſeat of the Earl of Sel: 


kirk 
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kirk. The houſe I have never viſued. The:grounds 
are elegantly laid out with abundance of trees, 
ſhrubbery, and winding walks; with ornamented 
borders. The citizens of Kirkcudbright are: per. 
mitted. to enter theſe walks, at their pleafure! The 
family of Selkirk are among the moſt :honourably 
deſcended in the South of Scotland: Allied to the 
chief families of the houſes of Hamilton and Doug- 
las. Lord Baſil Hamilton grandfather to the: pre. 
ſent Earl of Selkirk, was one of the: moſt reſpectahle 
and intelligent of the patriotic nobility of Scotland 
about the begining of the preſent century Lord 
Daer is a promiſing young nobleman ; an improver 
in agriculture; active nne one hs Gas 
Friends. to the nn 3126 4:42 aha 
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AF TER ating A 1 in kirkrudbrigbt which 
I had often viſited on former occaſions, I continu» 
ed my journey weſtward. The Dee is croſſed in 2 
Ferry- Boat. Cloſe upon the weſtern fide is an inn 
and farm-houſe known by the name of Caſtle-Sods, 
The origin of this name I cannot trace. Here may 
perhaps have been raiſed upon ſome occaſion or 
ther, a rude fortification of turfs or ſodt. Near 
this inn is a brick-work; for although there be n 
deficiency 


deficiency of ſtones in theſe parts: yet theſe people 
have learned to uſe bricks for partition- walls and 
other purpoſes, to which they are beſt adapted. At 
no great diſtance is a work which was once wiſely 
intended for a diſtillery of whiſky. A II 
is now about to * * nen 5 2 


Tux lands are nere rich and fertile, add are chile 
laid out in graſs-parks, or in'corn-fields, The agri- 
culture is not unſkilful. But ſtill the lands are de- 
formed by the low ſtone-fences common through 
the reſt of Galloway; and there are few trees 
and hedges. A tract of the richeſt ground in Gal- 
loway lies between the two rivers of Dee and Fleet 
in the lower part of the pariſh of Twynholm, the 
pariſh of Borgue, and the lower part, again, of the 
pariſh of Girton. Borgue juts out, into the Frith, 
torming a ſort of promontory. The Rhoſs of  Bal- 
mangan forms a bay, affording ſufficient protection | 
to veſſels. In the road oppoſite to the mouth of 
the Dee, ſhips are indeed well protected by the head- 
lands on the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, while they 
have the land, to ſcreen them, upon the north. 


THz names of men and of places on this coaſt, 
ſeem to be chiefly Daniſh and Saxon. The Danes; 
in their frequent invaſions of the weſtern coaſts of 


England, muſt have often touched here. They | 
Vor. II. e commonly | 
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commonly landed, upon every ſuch occaſion, on 
the iſle of Man: and this iſle lies full within view 
of this ſouth-weſt ſhore of Kircudbright-ſhire. The 
names, Southwick, Sandwick, Alnwath, Rerrwick 
are, in their origin, moſt probably Daniſh, or at 
leaſt of that ancient Norſe, of which the preſent 
Icelandic is the pureſt living branch. The name 
Neſs, occurring too, with various ſyllables prefixed 
as a proper name on theſe ſhores, is undoubtedly 
from the fame northern ſource. To the fame ori- 
gin am I inclined to refer the names Brown, Sprot, 
and ſome others ending in Son. Others of theſe 
names are Saxon in the origin; Twynholm, Borland, 
Ingle/ton. Others more evidently Celtic; Borgue, 
Airds, &c. Bar, and Dun, or Doon are the ufual 
names for the hills. Many of the farms and'farm- 
houſes have their names from thoſe by whom they 
were formerly occupicd, with the addition'of the 
Saxon n; Campbelton, Kempelton, Conchieton, Bi. 
ſbopton, anciently, I ſuppoſe the property of the Bi- 
thops of Galloway.—To judge from the number of 
parochial diviſions which anciently marked this dif. 
trict; it ſhould ſeem to have been in thoſe days 
either more populous than at preſent, or perhaps, a 
great ſhare of it appropriated to the Church. Wi. 
thin the extent of the two preſent pariſhes of Bur. 
gue and Twynholm, were anciently the five paritties 


of T: _ Kirk- Chri ., Sandwich, Borgue, Kir. 
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kde to invaſion as theſe ſhores muſt 
anciently have been, it is natural to look. for ſome. 
ſcenes of warfare upon them. Within the eſtate of A 
Barwhinnock is a fine hill named the Bar, the ſum- 
mit of which bears ſufficient marks of the rude forti- 
fication of the Danes, or Anglo-Saxons, to ſhew, that, 
it muſt have been anciently a military ſtation of 4 
or the other of theſe people. It is well known, that. 


thoſe who are moſt. (killed in the Daniſh and the 


Saxon Antiquities of this iſland are at a loſs to dif- 


tinguiſh the encampments of the Saxons from thoſe 


of the Danes, unleſs where ſome collateral hiſtory 


marks the diſtinction. The immediate vicinity of, 
an Ingleſton leads me, however, to ſuſpect, that the 
encampment on the ſummit of the Bar of Barwhin- 
noch muſt have been formed by the Anglo-Saxons. 
[t might be a ſtation from which they could watch, 
the approach of the Danes; and to which they could, 
retire, when thoſe invaders advanced upon them. 
Beneath is one of thoſe motes which are ſuppoſed to 
have been the Saxon Tribunals. —At the diſtance of 
1 mile or two, within the adjoining pariſh of Bor- 
gue, and in the farm of Borland, is another ſimilar, 
ſcene of Daniſh or Arglc-Saxon encampment, named 
the Doon. Ingleſtons and Borlands are frequent in 
theſe parts. In almoſt every pariſh is an Ingle fron 
and a Borland : and what is likewiſe remarkable, in 
ſeveral farms, both a Doon and a Bar. 
Ca 2 CUMSTANE« 
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"Contirintcaltle, on the weſterh bank of the 
Dee, à mile or two above Kirkewdbright;"is of eon- 
ſeräble antiquity, but, as to its hiftöry, I am un. 
informed. At Nirlandres, upon the weſtern ſhore 
of Borgue; the old lords ef Gulloway appear to have 
had*4calle;' for Fob Baliol, heir to a part of their 
2 bad Kent al Ki-tän vs which he mplt have 

ited” from them; and Kirkandres was one of 

| elle eſtates Which Edward, by A ſpecial deed, ro: 
ſtored to him „after he had ſurrendered to that mo- 
närch, with the ſovereignty of Scotland, all his poſ- 
ſeflior W lb it. It is worthy of notice; that the inha- 
bitants Of the diſtrict of Borgue, inhabiting 2 ſort of 
Promôntory, and divided, from neighbours, by the 
ſea, "upon two fides, were long regarded by the 
other people or this diſtrict as a ſort of peculiar; in- 
led tribe. The families of the farmers had been 
ſettled there for many generations. They wert all 
mutually related by intermarriages. They looked 
on their neighbours with averſion and contempt : a 
perfor of ſiightar appearance or manners was com- 
moflly aid? by the people of the adjacent country; 
to be Boßgut Body. If a ſtranger went, by acci⸗ 
dent, to fettle among them; e and his family wete 
baggy A Fetieration or two, regarded with the diſ- 
te and fuſpicion, and harraſſel with that joy over 
=> t6ifes and miſadventures, and that ridicule of 
every thing ih Which bis manners and ceconomy 
Kane 
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differed from theirs,—whi ch barbarous tribes, ſe 
cluded from the, intercqurſe. of civilized lite,, yet in 
no want of relief from diſtreſs, or of 2 ſupply. of the 
neceffaries of ſubſiſtence,— have been often obſerved; 
to exhibit towards ſtrangers . Vet, theſe people | 
were, at the ſame tima, of pure morals, ſober, pious 
induſtrious, ſome; of them opulent, living by, the 
ale of their corn and cattle, and uſing, few articles: 
either of food or of clothing, which were not of the, 
produce of their on farms, or the manufacture of 
their own hands. They were, at the ſame time, 
not a little addicted to ſmuggling. I take them to 
have been a more unmixed race either of Danes or; 
of Anglo-Saxons, than remained in ny other part 
of this country. They have, within theſe laſt twen- 
ty years, been gradually more and more i interming- 
led with their neighbours, and aſſimilated to them 
F thei iy lin 


. and manners. {rt VG 9785 ilk 
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Tum W of theſe parts i is faſt advancing in 
improvement. Lime is imported, in great abun, 
dance, from Cumberland, and is ſold on the ſhore, 
at the price of a ſnilling or thirteen pence for the 
Wincheſter buſhel. Shells and ſea· ſleech are found 
in great plenty on che coaſt, and form a very value 

able article of manure. Various marl, pits hay alſo 


been 7 2 255 here and there, in the moraſſes. The 
large 
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large white · faced ſpecies of ſheep were, a good ma- 


ny years ſince, introduced here. Theſe are fed for 
the butcher, and ſold at a guinea or thirty ſhillings 
each. Their mutton is in flavour and reliſh inferior 
to that of the ſmall, old Galloway breed. Of their 
wool, ſome portions are ſingularly fine: others 
coarſe and hairy. They are named mug- ſheep; and 
mug -wool is in great requeſt for ſtockings. The 
black-cattle are either Iriſh, of vaſt bone, and has 
Ving large horns ;—or of the famous Galloway breed, 
rather ſmall in ſize, well-ſhaped, and without horns. 
They are not commonly bred here, but are bought 
in, at the cattle markets, ' Stirks, or Cuddechs, and 


after being fed for a year or two, are ſold off to the 


butcher, or rather to the cattle-dealers who carry 
them to the Engliſh markets. The horſes common 
here, are ſtout draught-horſes, - valued; at—from 
ſixteen to five and twenty pounds Sterling. Their 
ſituation near the great highway between London 
and Portpatrick, and the rich paſture which theſe 
lands on the coaſt afford—give the farmers, here, 
great advantages in the feeding and the ſale of cattle. 
Some of the fineſt cattle ſent from Galloway to Eng: 
land, have been from the nee of ie and 
N 1 5 x 11 


0 Tus FREE attention to the management of cat 


| a tay rendered the inhabitants of theſe parts, more 
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negligent than they might have otherwiſe been, of 
agricultural improvements. With abundance of 
the beſt manure to lay upon a ſoil, fometimes kind- 
ly, ſometimes deep, but almoſt every where'of great 
natural fertility ; they could not avoid raiſing rich 
crops of oats, and batley. But, hardly have any 
of them adopted the moſt advantageous rotation of 
crops. They are obſtinately attached to the old 
modes of agriculture. They ſeem to have a ſort of 
inſtinctive averſion to trees, ditches, and hedges. 
Indeed trees, ditches, and hedges do not anſwer ſo 
well perhaps as the Galloway ſtone-dyke, in paſ- 
ture-· grounds for cattle. And, it muſt be confeſſed 
that, although both cattle and grain can be well 
ſold from theſe parts, yet the cattle can often be 
diſpoſed of, with the greater advantage. I can 
think, therefore, only of two or three expedients for 
promoting the progreſs of agriculture: 1. Let the 
large farms be ſubdivided, and let to families of 
ſmall tenants, who may juſt ſupport themſelves eaſi- 
ly, and pay their rents out of the produce of their 
farms. Theſe families of ſmall tenants, being more 
in each family in proportion th the quantity of land 
which they poſſeſs, than if the ſame family poſſeſſed 
a great farm, will till and cultivate a greater propor- 
tion each of their reſpective farm, in order to find 
labour by which they may earn the means of ſub- 
n M Millan Efq- of Barwhinnoch has 
eſtabliſhed 


exhidited; cu, his efaterarine;giragdi of Me tenden 
of this plan of-«xcanontycto promete Ae progreſs of 
agriculture : Heſuhdivided int a ] ar af farms 


af moderate taxtent, an eſtae which wightobe an- 


eiently poſſeſſach yrhollythy the ſome perſons Hd bas 
formed thefe ſubqisſiſ ns gead feucihle iſtone- 
dykits, planting, withetaſte and judgments ali pes af 


_ oaks, aſhes, andcpines;: alongatbeſe ity kνο He 


built ſuitable farm and oflite-liopſes:; ſand- he c 
monly, carried therſubdiviſono ſo far, tbatia family 
of three ar fqux perſons are: ſuſſicient, : with a qiro- 


pen numben of cattle, to cultivate ach farms! The 
xonſequende 4s, that, the whole eftate has thus a- 


fuined, ;comparatively,; the aſpacto of a garden: 
Three on four) times he any ꝓegple as fotmerly. 
e eee and oomfortable ſubſiſtence upon 

it: Three ordoutr; times the old quantity of grain is 


now raiſed: man cattle re futtened : Hewer 


Sheep eee ee Mul more of the produce 

af the eſtatecis eonſu modi upon: itethan before: An 
much mere is atdchebſame time, exported fram.at. 
andy, The next expedien is undhubtedlycthao in- 
troduction of manuſactures, vhich may ſcatter alli - 
te; village ershamlet-ralmoſto for every farm. hauſe 


that is at prefent, over this-;\country- Theſecte- 
quiring for ſubſiſtence the produce at once of agri- 


culture and ef the daisy, with animal food from the 


-hamblcss; would, * dra more 
2307 8 particular | 
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particular attention than at preſenti More of the 
produce of the country would be conſumed; within 
it. Inſtead of furniſhing) proviſions to the inhabjs. 
tants of other parts, Galloway would then furniſn 
clothes. Its S ro would conſiſt, not as n. in cattle = 
and ſheep, but in a mobler ſpeies in men andiwos 
men, manufacturers and laboùrers. This effect tha 
introduction f the corton · manufabture is likely to 
produce-Aã parti ut leaſti. zdly. Every landholdet 
vught to retain under his own management, à car. 
tain number uf hii atres; and to apptopriate theſe 
excluſively tb agricultural improvements; indiffe- 
rent, although he might be a loſer by the event of 
many of his experiments 3. provided that he ſuc 
.ceeded in ſome, and could promote gainful im- 
provements in the agriculture of his tenanta. 
athly. In every leaſe certain regulations favourable 
to the agriculture of tho grounds let, ought to be 
_ carefully inſerted It muſt be acknowledged that 

the landholders in general of theſe parts begin to 
turn their attention more and more to the advance. - 
ment of agriculture.” By the; end of the century, 
all the lower parts of Kirkeudbright - ſhire will pro- 
bably exhibit ſcenes of 1 and enen 
"__ "IMs in Scotland. A314 18 el 16 at, 
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toes raiſed in theſe parts have ſuggeſted'thie advatt- 
tage of keeping hogs. ' Theſe are ſometimes killed 
for domeſtic uſe; ſometimes fent to Dumfries and 
other towns for ſale. I have been told, too, that 
the Dumfriſians are ſilly enough to ſend the pork 
which they have killed to be cured for bacon hams 
in Cumberland; from which theſe hams are re. im- 
| Ported to Dumfries. Now I ſhould” think that 
great quantities of ſwine might be very proſitably 
fed, killed, and cured here, and in tlie ftate of hams 
exported to Liverpool, to Edinburgh, e Glaſgow, 
and to other places. Thoſe hogs 'whith were firſt 
introduced here, were a fmall race which afforded 
very delicately flavoured pork and bacon. But, a 
ayer breed, weighing, each, when fattened and 
full. grown, from four to five hundred weighe, have 
fince been tried; and although their ſtoſh be greit- 
Ty itiferior to that of che ſmaller race; theſei pebplle 

feem generally dhfpoſed to prefer them. But) this 
V a f60lifh' preference; for; being larger) they re. 
qjuire more foœd than the fmall race; and although 
their meat were equally tender and well · flavoured; 
yet would they not be more proſitable: Since their 
fleſh is inferior; they are, undeniably, leſs ſo. Thoſe 
'who prefer ve the carcaſes for domeſtic uſe, may be 
alſured; that the meat of che large breed; is much 
Hhker and more unwholeſome. Here isabundance 
of + dy the common 2 geeſe; 
"Os 
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Aducks z turkies. Were the peacock, an * ig e of 
cating, as much admixed at the, luxurious; tables, ef 
modern times, as it was by the practical Epicureans 
among the ancient Romans; the inhabitants, of 
theſe parts might eaſily rear ſuch 57 e 

peacocks, as to enrich Abemlelxes. 1 doides 


J. 2 31. At df AA 


e marinas bare of aig ; 15 the 
country between Kirkcudbright and Gatehouſe af 
Fleet exhibits ſeveral, agreeable enough ſcenes. The 


houſe of Barwbinneck, ſeen, from the highway Which 
paſſes by Twynholm-Kjrk, with the ornamented 


grounds about it; the little clumps of larches, ſil- | 


ver-firs, and. other pines ſcattered near; and, the 
numerous. ſnug-looking,: ſmall farm: houſes inter- 
ſperſed; with the, two oval hills, che Bar and the 
Doon, limiting the foreground, on the. caſt and the 


weſt ſides form all together, à very intereſting 


nundſcape. The Church of Twynholm below, the 
manſe, the glebe in a fine ſtate of cultivation, and 
a little village, named from the church, and half- 
hid in an adjacent eee other . 
animated ene od 1208 N: blog 44 


dr apbayuc;ots wer Anker toy 


4 by: this. road, We Lune — diſco- 


ver, on the left hand, the .hauſe of Gategill, with 


ſome wood and cultivated fields. around. And 


pearly at the ſame time, the fine vale of Fleet,is dil: 
es: covered 
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coveted; to the eye. I have ſoen fm ſome nat 
rally mare beautiful, and few. mare! highly nννj⅛ 
mented than thds. Within n 
ſcape, the eye bebolde the river Fleet diſcharging | 
ff(ſinto the Firth; the houſes of | Bardarnath;iof 
Ar duell Baliy, the beautiful and populous village 
of (Gatehouſe ard the anglent galtle: of: Gardingſy 
with!a large! extent of adjacent “n eithen aul: 
tiviied; and thiclſet th farm · houſea with abun- 
dance af wd nter ſperſod, rr io wards the ext. 
weed graipettogrichy Pictureſqus 510 
1 nrivote-510tslq vids Aevord? us Hain 5s 
ende e ede ſeat of Me Murray 
of Broughton, whaſe eſtates inis neighbourhood 
are very extenſive. His large, modern buildings 

| fituaty op dhe plain, m Tic eaſtern bank of the Fleet, 
Tne apar pments are nimerons; ſpacious, wellipro- 
portiongd, clegantly furniſhed, and poſſeſſiig eſpb 
cially omen paintingao :Fhadireumjacent ground 
are laid out and decorated with: grent taſte. Imme, 
Uugylareund: the houſe, the lawn is left pen! 
Thecoffice-houſes, forming a large ſquare, iure Jo. 
mevedgte v cονανẽʒnt diſtance. . The gardens ae 
divigecl from: the houſe and the officn hœuſes by the 
7844 running between the vilageof Gavehogſeandithe 
Efbe church They are indoſed within High- wills 
Hoc xtent is conſiderabla- No expenee has been = 
red . to W 


ew 


FARTCOOFSCOTLAND! ar 


of the houſe} and tothe dighity an} fur tun of ch 
proprietoi iT hrycontain groen liduſewund her- HH 
ſes; With a ttlat 4aiety of fortignchetia A,ꝭë frudes 
which dn dur eMftharey theſt arb necellirprotherithy! 
ibundance>efaalltheiviches bf the Grchard / ll che 
beauties of tw parterſei i auth ah the fu plenty f 
the kitchemgartiſm 1 They arb dreſſed at u great 
expence.''> Whenuthe frmily ide nor hert, all the 
country round h fur tad) Dumfries ars5 ſupplied 
with abundanex / of-fruitsbfEν,ͤ theſe gardens 22 
Where then y up ning dete deen the villge and 
the church paſſes through theſe pleaſure· grounds, it 
is lined.with wers Byery deformity:weithin theſe 
grounds is content b ee ,ẽmbw into u henuty by 
wood. Rvery whersslexecpt at proper points of 
view, theſtenvirbizxdteditided. by/helts of plant. 
ing from chr) high weer aud che adferemt vuuntry- 
Mary anne  forplls:aliventify che! (ſcones Theſe ary 
crowned -withſlae dumps of preesi-1Withiw che e 
tent ol the ple g ig a houſe ochupiöd by 
farm: ſervantꝭ which Hh beet) Bunt ir the faſhion of 
2 Gothic-Terpplep widite aveldthtaÞobſervation' Has 


al the fe that might b produced by a genninjʒẽ 


antique chf ke houſe of Callyy is deer 
park, indofed> within High and wWelbuft wall, 
and plentifully Sd Allowideet”'Thelands 
adjoining vn rde of an ſoutheaſt are totrtinonly 


vel inchvſed Wlan lodges! er decetteg y EC · 


wall 
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riſe hills, bare of wood, but, on the front, green, 
gently ſloping, and conſiderably cultivated, Sheep 
and black-cattle, wander in great numbers, over 
ſuch parts of theſe ſcenes as are not occupied by 
corn, potatoes, and other articles of crop. 
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cio of Fueer, 


; FOI CS: ks. Ii 3G : {11165 4 = 
Wrram the FR as ſeveral now living, 


there was only a ſingle hauſe on the ſeat of this fine 
village. It was the fcene of / conſiderable market, 


held, once a fortnight, for a certain number af 


weeks in the end. of harveſt, and the beginning of 
winter. Lying on the! great road from Dumtries 
to Portpatrick, and at à conſiderable diſtance ten 
or twelve miles. from Carlin wars the laſt good 
inn on this road; it was naturally, a proper ſituation 
for an inn. An excellent inn, with a ſuitable yard 
and offices, was built. A ſmith and a few tradeſ- 
men were equally neceſſary. The vicinity of the 
inn, and the highway, with the advantage of the 
well frequented markets, rendered it à ſituation 
promiſing enough for a ſhop· keeper or two. Io a 
great land- holder, it would naturally be honburable 
and agreeable to have labourers, tradeſmen, and 
N le ſhops 


walls, The farm-houſes are very decent buildings, | 
and almoſt all covered with, ſlates. To the north, . 


S B88 22 
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| ſhop-keepers, near his principal ſeat; that they might 
be ready to perform à variety of little ſervices which 
his houſehold would neceſſarily demand. It would 


be no leſs worthy his care to provide-ſhop-keepers, | 


labourers; artizans; '&c:; for the 'accommotiation- of 
his tenants, upon his own eſtate. The fituation was 
one of thoſe which-ſeer- intended by nature for the 
ſeats of towns : In a beautiful; and fertile vale ; by 
the ſide of a fine” rivet” IG near where that river 


diſcharges its waters into the adjacent Frith, that it 


might eaſily become a ſea-port town; and in A 
neighbourhood-where the principal articles of pro- 
viſion were ſo plentifulʒ as to he the chief or only 
articles of export. With theſe advantages of ſitua- 
tion, and through the influence of circumſtances 


already begun, - nothing could be more natural or 


proper than; for the proprietur -of theſe Icenea, to ö 
think an Es 3 bas „1107104 967 
| ATRWOHLTSY) tom. eli aviewy 10 

Aussee e eee ee $0 
tious ſeat, he invited inhabitants: to ſettle and orm 
a village here, by offering very adyantageaui terms 
of feu. A plan for a village was formed hy his di- 
rection: and the feuars were required to build theia 
houſes in a certain arder, and Ot certain dimenſidns, 


the ſpot which! was marked was a ſine plainiunot | 


more than a mile diſtant from Cally- houſe, aloſe y 
the inn and the ſcene o — 
; highway. 
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bighway. Two ſtreets were. marked, out, divided | 


from each other by intervening The one, 


named the fore;/reet, and lying along th i highway, 
was to. have all its houſes, twa Horjes.in height and 


covered. wich flates.. Thoſe in the Zackfirge;, might 
be meaner in their 1 0 


"ROY, be equally e ee, 


Ul 


5 ibnos T gn 


" Tun Canation. «4 e alfared,. wore | 


ſufficiently inviting. The and public. 


ſpirited proprietor had ſoon the pleaſure of ſeeing 3 


fine village riſe near his principal feat z more order 
ly in its arrangement, more uniformly handſome in 


its buildings, happier in its ſituation, than perhaps 


any other village in Galloway. Attempts were ſoon 
made to render it a ſeat of trade. A Co L 

gaged in the efl nt of a,tanmery; here, with 
ſufficient ſucceſs. Another E ny tried to eſta 
bliſh a wine-cellar, and to import wines, at this 


port, to ſupply che gentlemen of the county; a 
trade which, if I am not miſtaken, has been ſince 
relinquiſhed. Mr Murray, at no inconſid cable ex- 
pence, either formed a. ſhort, canal, or deepened 
and widened the channel of the Fleet, (for, indeed, 


J cannot, with certainty, recollect which) ſo,;as-t0 
form a paſſage by which ſmall veſſels might, advance | 


ne the , n nn n village 
MEAN WHILD) 


'f 10 


FSU 3B» 


Mobi Meſh i 
| from't che hau gHty Profe 
— pl d Gn — — 


occaſivin't6 fr UHE Trial Firm Fogethe?! af 


this circuimffemee Gre HCCral farfllieb from the 
country Ft FAN Ao ThE cal! adbantäges 
brongek TS TBA e ff an HöpHEe here at Gate 


houſe into a thriving condition; and this naturally 
iurce OR dr ref a . | Gini oh aBfidbiit ct Dons 
and Hinds ter fettfe tf che rime fest! Taßtierze G- 


ere, Weser Wa, Bs? fre HARRY biff 


ters, burt lNrs Bikes AHD BHE. Kreer, day Habu 
ers, ſmügglert Werk thus ether in Guts! 


houſe. © The peri- ob Was trinsfetvedt Aithen! 


And althbugti Hr the oft intancer, te attempts 
to augment ite pute iid populktion might wif 
five ; yt IU Oe, At CUHHUrn b ada 
iche nder ful Nckes. HO A Abl tavinitut 
1 16 eb eqn 03 bus HD- ae & Aid 
Tuts was ft e e dee >, 
gentletnen hRf fin Hie before; dent lart 
in cattle Püfchhlledh Frm KETuddright 


had lttly bechme prbplletors of an eflate, ed | 
poet ef 

täblilhr n CGttdönwörle Mere, Afid btalftett 2 fiürtable 
eaſe from Mf MöfayI N bülbe at; that titeſe gentid. 


neighbourlibod®df! Rfrkseudbright 


men Had pre ο y applet te che Burt of 8 clint 


for a Ieaſe of grounds near Kirkcudbright, on which 


vor. II. Ee they 
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they might have erected their cotton work; but 
that his Lordſhip apprehending; that an Earl's man- 
ſion might be diſgraced by the vicinity of an eſta- 
bliſhment!' of manufactu ITY uſtry, rejected their 


offers with exrneſtneſs, 217 0d got 90n6tib 5 


MI: Dajowlns ering f Holo o Boo: 


MoRE becegfel in their application Amend 
ray, they immediately built à large fabric, at{a great 


expente, at the weſterm end of rhe village? Water 


to drive the machinery, by the apparatus of wheels 
and cranks, was to be brought from a lake, ſeveral 
miles diſtant, among the hills to the north. aſt. Aby 
an aqueduct, to the expence of forming which Mr 
Murray contributed: The Fleet lying too low to 
to leave it poſſible to obtain water from id which 
might be convenfently raiſed to ſuch a height ad to 
command the wheels. Every difficulty was ovet- 
eome. The works were prepared; and the mhnufar- 
ture begun. The poor peòple in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, although numerous enough, wereliow- 


ever ſo little accuſtomed to any thing like the!regt 


har induſtry of manufacture, that they couldindit at 
firſt be perſuaded to apply to the employment which 


this eſtabliſhment afforded; for | reaſonable wages 


Thoſe in tho neighbourhood again who: hat provi- 
ſions to ſell; had fancied that they might nor: ob- 
tain for ſuch articles any extravagaiit prices they 
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From Ireland and other places to perform that, work 


which the good people about Gatehouſe could not be 
induced to perform: And the importation: of but- 
ter, cheeſe, and ſome other articles of pr oviſtion from 
a diſtance ſoon brought the farmers. of the neigh- 
»-urhood to reaſon. The returns anſwered the 
hes of the adventurous undertakers. Ie money 
-\-cuiared, ſerved to enrich, and to quicken theinduſ- 
try of the Whole cguntry- ſide, And, there Was ſoon 
an enthuſiaſim among all to be employed about the 
toiton mill, e eee the ſucceſs of the 
manufacture 505 09 Hh d vnonts ni inn 
19. 10 300229: 2111 01 DoD It! 
Tus nol of opulence, the —_ of — 
ion and the riſing activity of ĩinduſtr have, through 
theſe means, been aſtoniſſlingly rapid and powerful. 
A ſecond large ediſice for a cotton work, has been 
erected by Meſſrs Birtwhiſtle. . Another has hike- 
wiſe been built by a Me M William. All intended 
as houſes only for the ſpinning of cotton; yarn. 
By that machine, named a mule, between forty 
and fifty pounds of cotton-wook: are made into 
yarn in a ,-eek. For, many have been; induced 
to try this manufacture, ho could mot eract cot- 
ton- mills; and were: therefore obliged toi icuntnt 
themſelves: with; ſpinning niulet and GFoinees: 0 
maker of theſe machines has fettledd here. 
| ME has been alſo eſtabliſhed here, t 
10 1, „ ſupply 


Il 7 
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ſupphy thoſe articles of wrought bras witty are nie- 
ceſſary to the conſtrudtioncof the ſpinning and .- 
ving apparatus. Three hundred pounds uf cotton. 
wool are ſpun into yarn in the week in the large cbt · 
ton work Of Meſſrs Birtwhiſtle, Ihree hundred per- 
ſons are employed in the labour; of whom two hund 
red are children; and fifty pounds of weekly wages 
are paid. On the Ginnces, a hundred pounds of cot. 
ton-wool are ſpun in the week. This yarn is all 
ſold; at Glaſgow, —and in the neighbourhood 
For the weaving of cotton. cloth begins to be car. 
ried on here with little leſs earneſtneſs and ſucceſa 
than the ſpinning of cotton. yarn. Nor is the ſpirit 
of the cotton. manufacture nom conſined exclufively 
to Gatehouſe. It ſpreads faſt through the whole. 
country. Every perſon who can ſpare monty enough 
to purchaſe a mule br a Ginnee, and a little faw cot · 
ton to begin with; eagerly turns Cottan.· Spinner. 
The country weivers:tog; either hurehaſe yarn and 
make cotton- cloth for ſthemſelves· for which they 
find a ready ſale Lor are employed by th manu 
facturers of Glaſgow or of Gateliouſe, to weave 
cottomclbth for them. The ploughman forſakes 
his plough;; the ſchoolmaſter Jays /down/his! (birch; 
the tanner deſerts his: tanzpits, the apothecary turns 
from the compoſition of pills, and the mixing of 
unguents; and all earneſtiy commence ſpinners tf 
cotton · yarn or weavers of cotton- cloth. 5 

| s 5 
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Hz village of Gatehouſe: has thus been greatly 
2 within this: ſhort) time (by the additior 
of new ſtreets; and the extenſibn of ithoſe which 
had been before begun. Its inhabitantsnatre multi- 
plied to the numiber of ififeeerti hundred. It has 
even been extended to the weſtern ſide of the river 
Fleet, witl which there has been dong am open vom 
munitation by an excellent bridge. A library Ha 
been formed here, on the plan of that of Kirkcuds 
bright, begun upon a fund 'of twenty pounds tailed! 
by ſubſcription and to be maintained; and enlarg 
ed by the payment of two fliillings' quarterly, 'by: 
each proprietor Here is a maſon · lodge, tobi or 
tree- maſonry 1 18 a hobby horſe with ſome of theſe 
people, to which no fewer than ſeventy members 
belong. Proviſions are laid in to their labourers hy 
Meſſrs Birtwrhiſtles and CG Thel uuvages Hate paid) 
once a fortnight: -/The labourers do not alli quan- 
der their money, a8 it 13 acquired; ſome of them 
begin to accumulate property. In their Sunday's 
array, they are well. dreſſed. Marriages are fre: 
quent. The price of coals has riſen conſiderably 
here as in other places in this ſeaſon. The coal 
are from White: haven. Neats are ſent in for ſale 
by the farmers on the contiguous muirs. Garden - 
ſtuffs are to be had in abundance from Cally. Manx 
more veſſels wore eh ITE HU 
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ingly active in the former of theſe capacities, has 


remonies of the church A ſunday ſchool has een 
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I w1sr I could honeſtly add, that the morals of 


| theſe good people have been improved with their 
_ circumſtances. But proſtitution and breach 


s of chaſ· 
tity have lately become frequent here. Tippling 
houſes are wonderfully numerous. I was inform- 
ed by the intelligent exciſeman of the place, that 
not fewer than an hundred and fifty ,gallons-4of 
whiſky. alone---had been conſumed here for every 
week of the laſt fix months. The licentiouſneſs of 
Gatehouſe affords frequent buſineſs for the \neigh= | 
bouring Juſtices. The Clergyman of the pariſſi has 
found it neceſſary to act both as à Juſtice of the 
Peace and as a Clergyman; and although exceed - 


yet found it too hard for him to reſtrain the ãrregu · 
larities of theſe villagers; An aſſiſtant has been em- 
ployed to aid him in the diſcharge of his cclerieal 
functions. 5 Vet, both the piou 8 aſſiduities of his A 


have proved inſufficient to maintain ameng the 


manufacturers of Gatehouſe, all that purity af mo. 
rals and decorum of manners which might be wiſh 
ed. Marriages are indeed fo frequent that the cler- 
gyman has found it occaſionally neceſſary foro the 
fake of diſpatch, to diſpenſe with the ordinary ec 


inſtituted for the inſtruction of thoſe children ]. 


d em played at the cotton. work through the weck: 


And 
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And Fam pleaſed to relate, to the honour of Mr 
M. Wilkam, who is the moſt obnſiderable cations 
ſpinner in Gatehbuſe, after Meſtrs Birtwhiſtieg that 
he pays the teacher for the Suntlay inſtruction e 
ihe children of all his un. enn % 516 on 
3fq 563 10 fism- gien of d. be 

As a moraliſt, I handet bbe rotzret eee po 
pulation, and the proſperity of minbfletures thould be 
ſo invariably attended. with the extreme corruption 
of the lower orders. In this mind I ſhould not wiſſi 
to ſe? Gatehouſe ĩncreaſe greatly above its preſent 
population? and would gladly ſee ſome expedients 
uſed to reſtrain the growth of vice, in à village, 
where, but for vice, want and idleneſs nũght be 
unknown! It has been the great errour of the pos 
liticians and philoſopers/of the preſent age, that,; in 
their care to multiply the numbers, to ſtimulate 
the induſtry; and to increaſe the Opulefice of man 
kind, they have overlooked the importaim concern 
of checking their vices} and of encouraging their 
declining virtues. This concern belongs to the po 
litician, not leſs than to the Divine undo the Mor- 
lt. The inſtitution of Sunday fehaoktis Mme 
the only thing that has been done, f the preſtik 
time, towards preſerving u ſenſe of religion and f 
decent morals among the pr Phe lord bft 
manor and the principal manufacturers abdut Gateu 
houſe might alſo uſè means to enforce à du aten. 
| dance 
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dance on public worſhip among all, whether old or 
young. They bought to eſtabliſſi a ſtrict police. Men 
kabitually . addicted to drumkentieſs; àndbwN]omen 
abandoned to | proſtitution oughtoto be i ariably 
diſcharged from employment, and diimiſſed out of 
the village. The wages ought not to be paid of- 
toner than monthly. The manufacturers ought to 
provide for their workmen-· the more neeeſſary ar- 
ticles of ſubſiſtence; meal, butcher' s meaty &. 
Some ſmall part of the wages of every labourer 
ſhould be ſaved for him, to the end of .theryeav; 
and intereſt. be paid him upon its The labourers 
ſhould; be perſuaded to eſtabliſi a common fund, 
formed by the contributions of all who are in health 
to labour, and deſtined to relieve the ants off the 
ſick and the infirm. The uſe of whiſky! mould be 
diſcouraged! and · good malt liquors, vale and pte 


ter introduced in its ſtead. I will even venture to 


ſuggeſt, that the eſtabliſhment of an Antiburgher 
or Cammeronian / meeting houſe might have no bad 
effect here. I ſhall add, that t might be better if 
Mr Murray, the manufacturers, and the neighbbur- 
ing gentlemen ſhould be induced rather to !ericour- 
age the formation of other villages, ati the diſtance 
of every ſive or ſix miles, than to promote the far- 
ther puns nyo ee 3111. $19Y 403 07 
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Tyr: videos Natz is beautiful, , for d good many | 


miles abtive Gathauſt : Raugh, heatłu clad hills 
riſe, indeed, on both dictes ; but, the lower. declivã- 
ties, and the intermediate plain are; fertile; cuiva- 
ted, and adorned with large tracts of vod A Cat 


Atramman, Min Murray has a handſome huntiiigſeat, 


on the eaſtern ſide of the xiver, and about four or 
five miles above Gatehouſe. On the weſtern ſide 
of the Nert, andi ati nearly: an equal diſtande from 


the village, is Rice, onoe à ſeat of the NViſoounts of 


Kenmure. 1% The bonſe is large, and ſtill habitable. 
Northwards are a range of wild hills, aſſording paſ- 
ture to ſheep and goats, and having a few ſhepherd's 
huts ſcattered over them. The Highlands of Scot- 


hand have no ſoenes of higher beauty; than what the 


vale of Fleet diſplays z; and they have hardly any 
wilder than the hills among which this river takes 
its riſeinao yves ii Hs- A-£31 ai boubogta, 1 

enges 0 1p9m9ltidails 33 #3807 p74 | 
examined theſe and the adjacent hills of Carſphaitn, 
in ſearchcof precious ones or metals. (;For;/I:t6- 
member hearing among the old people ãn tha neigh- 


thoſe mouptaing, and wha, hy a ſimple proceis,-uſed 
to convert the ſtones into gold and. ſilver. They | 


| added, that, he propoſed to Government to furz:th * 


the expence for the maintenance of a regiment ; if 
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might be ane ebilibeilt Mi WURAS 
and his labours; but could wor obtaih this Perhüf. 
Kon, and Was- öbligedk to leave the coulitty;® By 


their 4ccount2” he was either An Ace r 


eoiner of baſe money. His name I remember not. 


The whole tale was indiſtinct and confuſed, and was 
finply'a'v Wi ve arg 7 0 lO 10 29.) AT 
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Sent is the commoii amuemerit of the Kia 


in the farm-houſes of thets” paftoral #g16h82 over 
their ſedentiry Work. 1 have Reard From the bid 


hn Stk _ the belt and Tarvſf Yf thi fonts ln 
Dr Perey's Ceilechen, and itt tlie telecom publi- 
ed by the tate Lörd Malts from Bangtikyne' mam. 
feript. Bur! TKO öf fe- AnGent- f. 
de atertaned ti be The Hat ofltibns bf Gal 
Wee Thel 16 . — eph 
bay, feet th. —— 
bite anale 
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ung Bebe hh, Rubens Bi MAxyne, CU . 
Aale nf g arg of Dun 
bar; e th# cHfef fables with the eld People. 
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op Within my remetnbrante, DIe Eintgay Wh 


ekeethel little NEN neteHaTy th erh family! chan 
hs Bite." ft vA coinfHon t& Kive! By thankbty, 


reit part bf his pdetry. I negtecsed db mentiös, 
. proper Place det the Dee, near the Rt df 


d Tiongualand 


he would; work 
It old 
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Tongue land is ſaid to be alluded to, in the well-Known | 
Scartiſh, poem of, he Cherry, and the Ses and that 
the author is ſaicl to, have. lived ame y hege. in the | 
neighbourhood. But the fame honours have een 


| dee Tay, 5 II .yogom d to 199105 


Aer bottom bas Hitiſtibut g I glodw dF 


Lars of Ghoſts, Brownjes, Sairies, Who AF 


the frequent entertainment of a winter's eveningy 


among the pative peaſantry f, Kirkcudbright-Jhire. 
It is common gung them, 40 tangy, that they, ſee, 
the Ifraiths.ph, perſons, y ing, Which will be jlible 
to one, and not ta others pręſent with him.  Some- 
times, the good. 2nd the bad angel gf che poriep. 
ſeen, contending in the Shape. of AN Ritz 209 A Hat 
dog. Only the. DNIe N Wicks. Perc ars lupe 
poſed, to Fchugn O eee ee, 20 
quaintancę- Abad —_— vary. Mhligigg ſpi- 
e eggs 


+ ——— —— 


for 2 dh, of raam 

works, that e remgin 0 boden SOmernes 
and ſometimes. eat, till heburfted: 

were: laid, ppt. for him, be;took. them 

in great, diftreſhy,;apd. ex mort, enturngd =. 4. 

Brownie is now Were 19; be beard; of i this 

country. ur Within theſe haſt, ne, VeRrfs, it, Rp 


hardly paſſible 0 week with an Peron hg had 


not ſeen many weaithy and, ghoſts in the c 


: Mw The Keira a, By nn es 
V+ 2 
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doubtful character, ſometimes benevblent, ſamo- 
times: miſchievousa On fiallotoeien and lom i ume 
other-evenings, they and thæ Gar- Carlins are ſure to 


* 
| r 
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be / abroad, and to ap thoſe they meet aridiareidit 
pleaſed withz; full of butter and beare awnry In Win- 


ter. mighitsz i they are heard curling on every ſheatiof 


ice Having a:feptenniabſacrifice of a,humanheing, 


tolanake tothe devil; they ſometimes carry away 


childreny leaving liitle vixens of their own! in the 


cradlag The diſeaſes of cattle are veryccommonly 


attributad to their miſchieyous operation: du are 
often eHHnι , Cattle are alſo ſubject toi injured 


by what is called an 9/1596 fort ſome perſons are 
ſuppoſed to have naturhlhy q blaſting-powertin:their | 


eyes with which they injure] whatever offendsg or is 


| hopeleſsly deſired by them Watches: -and-wanrlocks 


are Alſo much diſpoſed to-wreak; their malignity-on 
cattle: Charms: grenthe chicf»remedics-applied-ifor 
their diſeaſes. I have been; my ſelf / acquaintei with 


an Antiburgher-Clergymaniin theſe parts BE,’ 


tually procured” from a perſon who pretended to 


kill in cheſe charms, two-fmall pieces of wood, cu - 
| Tiaufly) wrought, to be kept in his fathey!s! cout- 
Houſe]Las 4 fecurity for ithe health of- his cw] it 
is common to bind into a cow-ꝰs tail, a ſmall piete 


jof mountuin- aſn, Wood, as a chartn-againſt witch- 
craſt. Fety old women are now ſuſpected of witch- 
cralt: but many tales are tald:of.. tho conventjone of 


 witche; 


ta. lk oo. as. odd ant ied 


vH r Srl 429 
witches in otheꝰ Kitks; irin-former>times/—of their 
purſuit of ſuch ds: happened}: by amp;dotidentyto 
py their myſterĩies; and of ſuchi unhappy-wights 
withſtandingothe purſuere within) 2>cirglegoddaveri 


| with a ſwordy invth& holy namb of Gol tillithe 


return of day. The Devib imſelſ ſometimet ariſesʒ 
in ſome human vr brutał fdring tojtemporiaſfright 
theſe good people n His favourite form is thatiofba 

fow : Not mmnny years ago,/aworthyuman miſtaking 
2 hog or ſoα by night;: for the devil, brought out 
his bible, andi ſet to exorciſe ti evil ſpirit trith 
prayer; but unluckily inſtead uf being driven away 
by his exorciſm the object of his apprehenſtoms ac. 
cidentally/advanomgiapon; him; overthrew him in 
2 trench. ¶ But drxils/ brownies, witches, fairics:ure 
becoming everycyear leſs numerous; undlAeſ fue 
quent in their appearance, in KirkeuUbrightſhire. 
It is poſſible, thatithey may; invimepſture the fut 
of the ancient wild; cattle Which have been entirely 
| ———— this country. avi = 
e (04/97 ONT ot DoD NI 
1 — aufem othev-partienlars before di. 

. the Feet, concerning the general character and 
circumſtances of tlie inhabitants of Kirkeudbright- 
hire. Potatoes ha vechecome ialmoſt the chief cartĩ- 
de of food with the common people. i Dhe:quſr tof 
tea is very generally adopted among thei farmers. 
e an individual or two in everyſdittie village; 


Pl 
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they are little addicted t the drinkipg:of dntoxic: · 


ting liquors. It is but, of late, that the uſe of vhiſ. 
ky bas been introduged through che c Rum, 
way ſmugglers have been vigoropily checked, hy the 
exertions of the Commiſſioners of Exciſg. The dim 
Was, When, the farmers meeting at. mar get: town. 
or clachan, would lit tagather for days, and, ipple 
penny-ale. But, punch is no the: beverage upon 
ſuchboccaſions ; and: the- fitting is neves: pralopged 
for ſo conſiderable à time. - Nhe clathes worn by 
the farmers and peaſantxꝝ are till chieflx of, their 
domeſtic manufacture. | Y.ety;evexy.y ung on has 
commonly a coat of Engliſh cloth 3 and Ariſh linen 
is procurgd, in exchanga dor old clothes. Ihe young 
women are uo longer tisßed with: heir / tub and 
druggat gawns, and blye cloth SK, PN ſep 


vant; maid has her cotton; ννπν her, ſillæ oa and 
a ſmaxt, bat on bonnet Hats are univerfaly wore | 
by the men; bonnes, althaugh.of the manufatture 
of Kilmarnock iin the next county, Bayer bean, laid 


aGde,'1 Tho\furniture.of the. houſes is, r jnganve; 
nient . o The beds axe ufled withichafl ar, feathers 


tables, preſſes, and: cheſto are all decent ane 
didus enaugh. Ihe ſpoons ars horn. Plates of ear⸗ 


Forty years ago, * might — 


'Three-footed: tools baus given place to chairs. 1h 


then ware, with Knives and forks are generally uſed 


wall OT fer wits n . country, 
cher keck arne of — —ͤ—ę— 
built witli chimbies: not with A tile we. — ly 
in the mid of the roof, anſwering ton heartly In 

ing; writing; and u little urithmetie 5 cuherers; eigh- 
tyor nißety Years 240; fe wis thought enough töten 
the eldeſt ſon of 2 family to Tead und Write Gurte 
bave'now*ebtle into general ule, infleal ef che curö 

and creely/which Were the Karriages f TIF 
ployed...The fatmiſervinits in KirkeedbrighMire 
do leſs Work; thais' thoſe in Ar- Ulüre and Tome c. 
ther counties." Ther be cotanohIy def id r the 
greater part of the winter eventage.l.0NG coffiders 
ble quantlties Uf butter dr chedfE are ide fer e 
portation} m-KirkcudbrightMiive.”” From the upper 
parts of 'this diſtrict, intied, there ig ſbme d. milk 
cheeſe, {ld into MAYA AN, from which: 1110 Xo 111 
ed, tk che the want as dat cuef der the 
common name of Dunn cheeselierhie butret bf 
Galfowdy'is Gedell6nty/ 4nd iirght de Srpbfted with 
great a>vantape.” The aangunge poke | V Pry 
artry abounds in rd vowel!” dnt patitiie H 
nants: It ſcems Sion ftoagly daſhed ad Dumx 
--with comput#tvey tele reminder of che Cel 


ier Todbtivgatzzo-obag s 098 e YORrk 
we | TO h ; 
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Ox thing ſtrikingly expreſſive f the gcFTEH of 
the inhabitants of this ſtewartry fortæd ĩtſelf upon ty 


notice. At this time, the effarts of the giddy and the 
turbulent, who wiſhed to perfudde the Britih Nate 


to overturn their Conſtitution, menen | 


eſleaty:” rs printer Sy 6 
dich were more ſtrongly HKbellous of che Btitiſt 
Conſtitution, and indeed of all orderly ſbclety: chan 
ever the moſt atrocious calumny was of thy pfivat 
They hal bee circulated with an aft 
partly intereſtect, partly enthuſiaſtie. An ittpret 
fron had been made upon that corrupted iat of 
the n Which is maturally formed about geit 

* ＋ eagerly diffuſed the infe&ion.” It 

had ſpread into almoſt every quarter. Every idle 
mechanic, every worthleſs peaſant was eager to be- 

come à reformer, a legiſlator, a ruler. WO nde 
could be unwilling to obtain the credit of "kfiow- 
| ledge which he had not ſuſpected himſelf $6 Pölles; 
to be inveſted with ſovereign power--that grade 
N F;Jecrof human ambition; and to have an 
| of the property of thoſe who had acquired or lnb ed 
property, - without toil 8 for ir, as they or their 4 
389 ther had done? With theſe temptarions*tg/ ſeduce, 
it was natural for the poor, the ignore che giddy, 
the idle; the credulous, the diffipated, t. 
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where alluxed io promote a ceform, the nature of 
which they could not underſtand · The ſocieties, of 
this, character which were very generally farmed, 
and the, deliberations-and. reſolutions by hich theſe 
ditinguithed; themſelyes, ſhewed plainly, that a. fer 
ment had been, cited through many parts.of Scot- 
land. Occaſional tumults, and acts of mobhiſh in- 
ſolence, it not of inſurrection attended thoſe ſocie» | 
ties in, all their different ſeats ;, perhaps, indeed, ras 
r 2s, collateral, and related events, than as direct 
cfſects., Hut, in the ſtewartry of, Kirkeudbright, | 
thy, paitical, frevay had not begun to rage The 
i ict were, not leſs informed 
ow, of Paiſley, of Perth, 
rning the general train of 
public events, The improvement of the condition 
of the por, had been leſs. rapid here, than in thoſe 
places. Yet, no murmurs had begun to riſe, no 
ſchools of {edition had been inſtituted, none of its, 
revels had been celebrated in theſe parts. High 
and low agreed, in thinking it the trueſt patriotiſm, 
to love the Britiſh Conſtitution, to preſerve its 
forms un violated, and to perpetuate. it unaltered, 
uninjured,, to. their poſterity, as the nobleſt legacy, 
that one generation of human beings could ber, 
queath to angther.—At. Gatehouſe, although a a 
| of manufacture, where a good number of the in- 
duſtrious part of che ſociety were aſſembled, in 2, 
Vor. II. „ ſtate 


of Kirkintillach, . con e 


— — — — 
— — 


à ſtormy night in hig carriage, among thefe'hills. 
Nor is this road only rough and difficult of taſcent. 
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Ratoiof! conſiderable independence, no Reform 80. 


cĩety had been inſtituted or ſuggeſtad. All were 
content with their political condition, and were 
ready to attribute chiefly to its advantages, that ra- 
pid progreſs of Wealth and induſtry /inowhichs they 
rejoiced. das tna won 10 311 £ 1d -9[tsq Unt 
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Nor many years aue, the road from Gatehouſt 


to Ferry town, led among hills of the moſt difficult 
aſcent, and was fo imperfectly matle; as to be often 


f abſolutely impaſſuble. The preſen t Marquis of Down- 


hire, travelling at one time, by this way between 
England and Ireland was, hy fone accidentgowirig 


chiefly to the hadneſs of the vad, dbliged toſpend 


Theè county is, on bath hands, wild and/drraryz ex- 
Hibirtg 1 heath and bleak rocks ii 


Dag enviBolioq zial! byobnzzs iat fiftirowoq 


1h 44 theſe eur lat years; therefore; the gentls · 


men of the county have procured a new roadtto be 


Jed alte cbaſt he een tlleſe two towns The 


Entry round c hich the road leadsß is note very where 


Alorned and cultivated: But, for a great part of the 


; | Tn 


_"_ ene hi n 
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two 
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ably beautiſied by the hand of e It leads, 


for the firſt three or four miles; from one gentle» 
man 's pleaſure: grounds, into another is 154705 


(11 CO QRBIALE ib 211 23- #1: 9103 91udit11s ot PEST 


Cross1nc:the Fleet: by the bridge the traveller, 
firſt paſſes by a line of new houſes which have been 


haſtily run up on its weſtern bank, for the accom- 
modation of ſore new àadventurers in the cotton- 


| manufacture. —The ncient caſtle of Caerdineſe, (ce- 


lebrated by CASEY as having been, at the time when 
he wrote} a fortified place of ſome conſideration / on 
this coaſt} hangs with a pictureſque aſpect, over the 
ſhore*. It was formerly the ſcat of the Maccullochs, 
one of the moſt ancient families in Galloway j and 
who, as I beli-ye, have been conſiderable ever ſinde 
the time of the old Lords af Galloway: A Maccu- 
loch was Sheriff of Wigton- ſhire under Edward J. 
of England, in that ſhort period when Scotland 


was ſubject to che Engliſh yoke. |,,Cacrdineſs, be- 


came afterwards the property of the -Maywells,=- 
originally of Cuerla verack and Nithſdals, when that 
powerful family extended their poſſeſſions, and 
ſpread out their cadets over a great part of the ſonth- 
ern diviſion of Kirkœudbright : hire. It now gives 
a denomination/ to Mr Maxwell of Caerdineſs whp 
has a conſiderable eſtate in this neighbourhood, 
g 16570 6 t Gg 25906710 hat h9«1 FRE 
. ; am not fure, that Eaildet'{\ Everly di not ſtand tather 
two or three miles ſouth-weſt from this. 92 
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fully laid out. The lriſn obean here begins to open 
wide to the eye; ahd the iſland of Man-is ſeen, as 
| Fromm g amidſt the waves, to the South-Eaſt. 
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The houſe,» woods, gardens; and dawns! of: Gally, 
with the adjacent village are ſen toi gveat advan” 
tage, as the traveller adoances. Bealundaphabitedby 


Me ' StuarÞ3>'Airdwall the feat of Mr i Maceultgeh, 
with / woods ahd- well laid out grounds, are fen 
upon the ſhore. The hills on the Nortli· Weſt are 
ſcreened from the eye, with WOOd. Fertile fields 
which have not long ſince begun to be ſxilfully 


wrought by agricultural induſtry, lie at theii baſes. 


The inequalities of the riſing grounds, with wood 
ſcattered over them are every chert ſo varied; and 
o novel in their aſpect, as to preſent the moſt / in. 
tereſting ſcenery to the eye of taſte." On SkwAR- 
BURN, a ſine romantie glen opens up. Of the wood, 
there is 4 great part birch; with pines, oaks, albes, 
and other trees here and there intermixed. Hs. 
zels, buckthorn; dwarf-willows are the under wood. | 
Abundunce of black cattle are ſeen roaming Where · 
ever the woods open into a lawn. The fſfieep art 


chicly mmm mer on ary diſtant hills. 450600 


Jod to n trot 10 5 474 

BADD ARNO, the ſeat of Mr Maxwell of Caerdi- 
neſs is beautifully fituate nearly upon a point of the | 
coaft.”)) The houſe is handſome, the ſituation inte- 
reſting, the gardens and immediaterenvirons; ſkil- 


Fray 


PART ORISCOTEAND) © wap 
Tant has Jong been confiderableimtercounſe hen 
tween this iſland and the inhabitants off the coα,ꝭs 
of Galloway. Man ſeems: to haue been originally 
peopled by the ſame Celtic race, Who were the earhy 


inhabitants of the contiguous coaſts af Galloway nd 


Ireland. It was ſeined by the Danes, in ſtheir pira: 
tical deſoents upon theſc coaſts. It had bern before 
ſubdued by the Northumbrian Saxons. When, che 
Scattiſhy monarchs had: reduced: Galloway pnder en- 
tire ſubjection they turned their, vie ys to Man 
and received the: homage af its princes. vl fell af. 
terwards into the hands of the, Engliſh. Its ſoveg 


reignty was ronferred upon the Stanleys, Earls r | 


Derby. By marriage: it became a poſſeſſion of the 
family of Athel. The privileges of Man were, by 
the Britiſhi Government purchaſed from that fami- 


ly for the: ſum of: ſeventy thouſand: pounds, with | 


the addition of a penſion of between two and three 


thouſand potitids on the lives of the then Duke and 


Ducheſs. At has been fince rechimed unſueceſifhly 
Pu the L Duke of Athol. 
0 if. IIA o u. PETR. 

| Tur rahabitantzef Man ſpeak a N Apen 
a mixture of the Gaclic with the Norſe or Iceland- 
ic. Their manners are not highly civilized. - Their 
iſland has not beer{ conſiderably cultivated. 'Their 
religion is of the Church of England. Many af 


them 3 * fe. Tele ifland-is ſtill 


the 
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the haunt of ſmugglers, but was remakably ſo: be- 
fore they became ſubject to the las of the Britiſi 
Exciſe and Cuſtom-houſe. Salt, liquors, tens, and 
4 variety of Eaſt India goods,' imported: by other 
European nations were then landed in the iſle of 
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diately relinquiſh their favourite employment. They 
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Man and ſmuggled over into Galloway/! This traf- 


It had alſo a moſt pernicious influence on the mans 
ners of the iſlanders and of the/ inhabitants of the 
eoaſts; while it | withdrew them from fair traffic, 
honeſt induſtry, and the improvement of ſuck ad- 


vantages as their country naturally afforded. Upon 


the purchaſe of the ſovereignty. of this ifland for 


government, meaſures were employed to reſtrain 
this pernicious traffic. The diſtreſs of the ſmug- 


glers was great. Songs lamenting this event are 
yet common among the inhabitants of the counts of 
Galloway. But; the Gallovidians could not imme. 


perſiſted in ſmuggling although at a greater riſkł 
than formerly: and ſtill continued to ſend their 
ſmuggled goods to almoſt all quarters in the fouth 
of Scotland. They were often intercepted: by the 


euſtom-bopuſe: cytters, and often by parties of ſoþ 


diers under the direction of the Exciſe-officers; 'af- 


tet their goods had been landed. Hardly! ever 4 


ſmuggler eſcaped bankruptcy and ruin, ſooner ot 


en Saad till the trade was tempting: The 


eilen country 
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country in general: ſeemed to gain by it. Even 


ſome of the landed Gentlemen were accaſionalhy 
tempted to take à part in it. And companies of 


ſmugglers; with conſiderable capitals, were here and 
there eſtabliſned. At length, Government and tha 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe ſaw-the neceſſity of checks 
ing the ſmugglers of Galloway, yet more! effeftus 
ally. The Exciſe · officers were multiplied; conſil 


derable parties of ſoldiers were ſtatianed through 


the country, tobe ready to aid the excife-officers 
in their ſeizures; and ſuch vigilance and energy 


vere exerted, . that the capital and the mercantile 
enterprize of the Gallovidians, are now in general 


ei in more prope channels. tnomng "08 
218813 : 20 C1 1 

„ to add. 2 n 

the iſle of Man, while 1 journey: on, within view 


of it: Its ſoil ĩs not in geteralz:citertile: Its maun- 


tains,---the two Barrowls; Skeyall; the p Watchilt of 


Knockallou, Sceafel, Sneaſield or Snaufeldt are 
very lofty; the ſhores of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
being plainly diſeernihle from the two laſt y Ito brooks 
are numerous. It has vaſt tracts of peat-· aarihꝰ Poo 


tatoes, barley, oats, flax, and hemp» art hHoduthdb 


in the arable and fertile parts of the iſland. The in 
habitants have for their domeſtic animals, blade chttie 


horſes, ſheep, goats, hogs · of the laſt; a ſmall qm ẽ t 
called e and bacon is dibgularhy! 


1082 delicate. 
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delicate. They have alſo rabbits and hares in abun. 
dance. They have, on their mountains, eagles and 


hawks. Their rivulets afford ſalmons, trouts, eels, 
and other freſh-water fiſhes : On their ſhores are 


caught cod, turbot, ling, halibut, herrings, all forts 


of ſhell-fiſhes,---although the oyſters are rather good 


than plentiful. By the herring-fiſhery, the Jnhabj- 


tants of Man have ſometimes been conſiderable gain · 
ers; but I am not ſure, that they continue to pro- 


ſecute it with ſufficient induſtry and perſeverance. 


---Beſide peats, the bowels of the earth furniſh theſe 
people with marl, limeſtone, late, freeſtone, rag- 
ſtone, black marble, lead, iron, copper, and various 


other foſſils. ns \ pes.” ns - 


a 0 * 
* 


Or raw LPR ig or r manufaQures; theſe Aland. 


ers have, however, few to export. They ſupply us 


with ſome ſlates, black marble, lamb's wool, hides, 


tallow, fiſh-oil „wax, and honey. There Was à time 
when they uſed to ſend not Jeſs than twenty. thou: 
ſand barrels of herrings annually to France.,. Their 


manufactures, whether linen or woollen might be 


more advantageouſly proſecuted, if Prad with 
greater induſtry. V 


i} 


Turi . towns are | Douglas, or---more 
yroperly--- Dafelae, on the eaſt-ſide of the iſland; 
Peel or Holm, on the weſt- lide 3 3 Ramſea, on the 

north-eaſt ; 


horth- et; 1 — roten, in ip 
the goverhmeht chiefly tehide. nn 1 8 
101 nomic. brofs ti 191 EV 2 


Their great <urt of TG WALD is edel their 16 
giſlature, and their princips body of j adicaryte? 
and conſiſts of the govertior, 5 bis 040. the tw 
deenfterce-"the'fudges"in evil and criminar affairs, 1 
and the ewenty- four K = Js, men who are choſe 1 
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knowledge of the liws and cuſtoms of tlie ifland- 
The iſland "is divided into fix ſhedding ; each of 
which has its rener, an officer equal in auth6ri - 
ty to our Sherriff.——The eccleſiaſtical Affairs of 
this iſland are- regulated by a biſhop, under the Pris 
macy of the Archbiſhop of Tork, 41 'archdedcon, 
two vicars· goneral uhder the biſhop, with the dergy | 
of ſeventeet pariſhes, tw6'of whom A partons, the 
others, vicars. The ifland has ukelits Lotti pin, 
ſchools; in which the elements of daſfical educitiba 
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they were duely attentive to their cattle ; the ifland 
might be a good victualling place for ſhips. * 


Tuxninc round the jutting coaſt, where it 
ſtretches out, to form a channel at the mouth of 


the Cree; the houſe of Kirkdale riſes to the eye 


with a ſort of magic effect. It ig newly built, or 
grey granite quarried from the adjacent hills; the 

edifice ſtately and ſpacious; ; after à moſt elegant 
plan by Mr Adams; the granite beautifully 'poliſh- 


ed; the adjacent fields bare, unincloſed, and un- 


adorned,—for, fince the houſe was built, circum- 
ſtances have ariſen, to retard the completion of the 
noble plan, upon which the adjacent groutids were 
to have been laid out and planted. It commands a 
noble proſpect of the Triſh "ſez, —of the 4djacent 
country extending up the weſttn'bank of che Cree, 
— of the town of Wigton and its environ ön the 
oppoſite bank of the ſame Tief, and of the land 
ſtretching out, in a fort of promotitory,' to fotm be 
point of Whithern, the Candida Caſa of Bede“ The 
houſe of Kirkdale is among the moſt advanthgeoully 


| ſituate i in Scotland, for the grandeur and extent of the 


proſpects which it commands. The” circutyjacent 

grounds, too, are ſufficiently ſufceptible of er 
decoration which it would be proper for art to ſu- 
* upon — 25 its Prev 4 =_ it nis 
Nr | 143 Ant the 
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the air of the palace of an Arabian Tale, or of one 


of the ſolitary caſtles which were the ſeats and for- 


treſſes of our niartial anceſtors. 


ON al theſe mae 8 of granite is 
found, ſuperincumbent in vaſt maſſes upon other 
more regular ſtrata. The biſhop of Derry « obtained 
conſiderable quantities of this granite, a year or two. 
ſince, to be employed in the ſtructure of architectu- 


ral ornaments, for ſome churches | in Ireland. 


Wanna the highway leads along the ſhore of ay 


Frith, and up the bank of the river, the ſcenery is 


pictureſque, and wildly beautiful, The ſides of the 
hills riſe boldly, incroaching at the ſame time, far 
in upon the ſhore. They are fringed, in many pla- 
ces, with underwaod; hazeks, furze, and rifing oaks, 
or birches. Sometimes, little inſulated mounty, riſe 
to break the narrow plain which ſkirts the baſes of 
the hills. Here and there are farm. houſes and, cotta- 
ges, with little gardens of pot-herbs, and little fieids 
of potatoes or corn. In one of theſe, cottages, 
placed in a ſequeſtered. ſituation among the woods, 


2 young girl was, ſome years ſince, bar bar ouſly 


murdered by her lover, by whom ſhe was with 
child. The country people fancied, that the neigh- 
bourhood was diſturbed by ſupernatural noiſes and 


* itions, till after that the murderer had been 


Hh 2 detected 
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detected and brought to juſtice. In the fame tract, 


and upon the coaſt ſtands the ancient houſe of Caer. 


Jmth, formerly the ſeat of the Browns ; a conſider. 
able family in theſe parts. Caſſencarry, a ſeat be. 


longing to Mr Muir: Mackenzie, is finely ſituate un- 
der the baſe of the ſame range of hills; and has, on 
its front, a plain of ſome extent, which although 
unfit for culture, and almoſt for paſturage, has been 
more gainful to the proprietor, than it it had fed 
the fatteſt cattle, or produced the richeſt crops of 
grain. It is one deep bed of ſhells and ſleech, the 
moſt valuable of manures. This manure has been 
beneficially laid upon the proprieter's own lands, 
and has been ſold, with ſufficient advantage to far- 
mers who had not acceſs to this or any other ſuch 
ſtrata of ſhells without purchaſe. Along great part 
of the ſhore, from the entrance into the Frith, this 
dauer is to dhe kad in Seat e. 5 

Tun abi 85 of 5 . are . The pro · 
prietors or poſſeſſors of the lands along its banks, 
on both ſides; enjoy the rights of the fiſhery. Sal- 
mon; and a variety of other fiſhes are taken in great 
abundance. The ſalmon are eſteemed. the moſt de- 


Acate in Scotland. I his i> one, of the fewirivers in- 


to which ſmelts, or /purliugs enter, in Spring. Theſe 
are taken, in large quantities for the few nights 


during which mY are to _ Rn in the. Cre, 


1101 8 They 
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They are eſteemed a choice delicacy, and are ſent, 
as pr:ſents to friends at a diſtance. Flounders are 
plentitul in this Frith; and I ſhould ſuppoſe, that 
the fiſhery alone might afford more than nouriſh- 
ment enough to all the inhabitants, ſcattered near 


the mouth of this river. The ſalmon are exported 


to CY _ to other yn 


Fern YTOWN 7 CREE ; nd 10 NE WTON-STEWART, 


| Mias——DoveLas. 


Thr Ferrytown of Cree is a village of no great 
_ antiquity. It owes its origin,---as the name ſeems 


to indicate, to the eſtabliſhment of a ferry here for 
the conve\ ance of paſſengers to the oppoſite fide of 
the Cree. The river is here of conſiderable width. 
When the tide bas ebbed, it may be waded or paſ- 
fed on horteback; although not without difficulty 
and danger 1 e nn the Py muſt 
be ferried over.” N | 


Adl to pong of 3 this village is ; ef ha 
pily placed than Gatehouſe. The ground is not le- 
vel and equal, but varied irregularly. The plan 
has not been formed when the village began to be 


built. But, every feuar ſeems to have been left,. | 
for a while, to ſet:down this-houſe, as his own fancy 


ſuggeſted. It great Length into ſomething of 
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form and order. I am inclined to think, that the ſtrag 
gling diſpoſition of ſome of its houſes gives them 2 
more pictureſque effect. This effect is aided by the 
Inequalities of the i the unequal heights of the 
houſes, the little gardens interſperſed, and the trees 
riſing here and there among theſe. The environs, 
too, are cultivated; and ſome handſome houſes, 
among which is the houſe of Mr Macculloch of Bar- 
Bene: are ſeen here and there. | 5810713 


FerRvTOWN is confiderably leſs than Gatehouſe, 
and does not ſeem to contain more than half as 
many inhabitants. Ir is ſupported by a coaſting 
trade in lime, coals, falt, grocery goods, liquors, 
and wood. It is ſtated in the Cuſtam-houſe books, 
as a member of the port of Migton. It produces a 
good many ſailors, and is inhabited chiefly hy ſea · 
faring people. Its manners take their tone from 
theſe. Here are abundanee of tippling-houſes, but 
no decent or commodious inn. Dram. drinking is 
the vice of the place and of the neighbourhood. 
You ſee every where through the village, marks of 
the tarriſh roughneſs and manlineſs. -I know not 
that any conſiderable manufactures have been eſta · 
bliſhed here. The genius of the place ſeems rather 
to prompt the farther proſecution of trade, and of 
the fiſheties of the friths. Many of theſe villagers 
have, with a feued . and garden, a little figld 
79 for 
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for corn and paſture, rented from one or another 
of the neighbouring landholders. They n 
of a. good part of Mr Macculloch of Barholm's 
tiguous eſtate; not lels, I ſuppoſe, to his e ia 
than to their own: Vet, I muſt conftſs, that, in 
places advantageou ay ſituate for trade or manufac⸗ 
ture, I ſhould nat wiſh to encourage the labourers and 
mechanics to divide their cares and their little ſtocks 
between occaſional agriculture, and their proper 
employ ments. It were better to leave jit to the 
neighbouring farmers to ſupply ſuch articles as can 
be raiſed in the neighbourhood, than to make a ſet 
of villagers, half. farmers, half. artizans. But, in ſi- 
tuations, unfavourable for trade, and into which 
manufactures have not yet been introduced, a vil 
lage cannot be otherwiſe formed, than by making 
the villagers petty farmers and half huſbandmen; 
Even ſuch a village will improve the adjacent lands; 
and contribute to raiſe their value. Only, where 
it can be formed or enriched upon the pꝓrinciples of 
trade or of manufacture; it will be wiſer to throw 
wn n nts the main 1 
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From en o&f ben after 0 men 


freſhment, 1 proceeded on my way to Newtau 


Stewart, newly Newton- Douglas. The fertility of 
the country declimes,/as it recedes from the ſeaiſhonti 
Yet it is ſtill ſo conſiderable, that all the farmers an 
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the grounds lying low on the banks of the rivet) 


find agriculture and the feeding of black-cattle the 
6 abi 


Onz of the moſt intereſting tracs i in this diſtri; 


is the Moſs of Cree; an extent of level ground upon 


the eaſtern bank of this river, conſiſting of many 
acres, and divided into various farins ; of which the 
whole is almoſt one continued ftratum of peat. earth. 


Wherever peats are cut in this tract of moſs, large 


trunlæs of trees are found, laid extremely thick, and 


4--molt of them---ſtill undecayed. The origin of 
chis moſs is thus plainly diſcovered; That tract 


which it occupies, has made a part of a wide foreſt; 
By ſome extraordinary deluge, or hurricane, or 
convulſion, thoſe trees muſt have been overthrown, 
when at their full growth. The country was then, 
perhaps uninhabited, or occupied only by a; few 
ſavage hunters, roaming over the hills, or amid the 


foreſts. Such an event, if it paſſed not unnoticed; 
would neceſſarily paſs unregiſtered by them. The 


formation of this moſs is known therefore, at this 


time, only by the appearances which it exhibits. | 


The trees of which the trunks remain here are of 


thoſe ſpecies,, common in Scotland; oaks, Scotch 
pines, birches, and perhaps various others. I know 


not whether any exuviz of thoſe animals which 
were the ancient inhabitants of our Scottiſh: foreſts, 


1 


P 
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or whether any buried ſpecimens of ancient arts 
and cuſtoms have been found in this moſs. I ſhould 
think it probable, that ſome ſuch muſt have been here 
found. Agriculture has made ſome progreſs in ſub- 

duing the natural obſtinacy of this moſſy ſoil. * The 

moſs has been in ſome places, cut away, and the 
clay below it, brought to produce rich crops: In 
ſome places, drains have been formed, and pumps 
ſet up, for carrying off the water. The mixture of 
other earths, and of ſuitable manures has fertilized 

the peat· earth in ſome ſpots. Beans, barley, oats," 
and perhaps ſome wheat are raiſed through this 

tract. Yet, after all, but a very little has yet been' 
done, The moſs is rendered ſufficiently acceſſible 
by good roads. Indeed, the highway which runs 
through ſome part of it, muſt have been formed 


with great labour, and a comparatively enormous 


expence. I know not, that thoſe expedients which 
have been ſo happily employed to recover the ara. 
ble ground from the vaſt moſſes on the Forth in 


Stirling-ſhire, have been tried here. Were trenches 


formed, the moſs cut, and puſhed into the torrents 
which would neceſſarily pour? down the trenches in 
great rains; the ſoil might be ſpeedily cleared of the 
incumbering moſs. The buildings within the extent 
of this moſs, except ſuch as have been very lately es! 
rected, are all of 'a-very mean and incommodious 
ſtructure; the cottages having mud- walls, or turfs' 
VoL. II. x4 | piled 
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piled up together, and being covered: on _- roofs, | 


with thinner turfs. 


SeveRAL pleaſing proſpects open to the North. 


Welt, extending up vales divided by various rivu- 
tets, — from the highway between Ferrytown and 
Newton-Douglas. The ſloping hills are rough with 
underwood. Cattle are fed in great numbers on 


the lawns. And the loweſt ground in the vales is 
in fine cultivation. A river running into Cree, the 


name of which I have indced forgotten, but on 
whoſe banks I have formerly wandered once or 
twice, with great delight, preſents ſome charming 
wild ſcenes. Its banks are plentifully wooded; the 


hills riſe and open and cloſe in many diverſified 


forms. The ſtream is ſometimes obſtructed with 
rocks, among which it burſts with the greater im- 


petuoſity, in conſequence of the obſtruction. © The 


houſe of Bardrocheid belonging to Mr Lawrie, and 
Bargaly, the property of Mr Hannah, are ſeated on 


the banks of this river. 


rar hills towering 1 up, between the Fleet aint 


the Dee, have much of an Alpine wildneſs and 
grandeur in their aſpect. CairnſmoreTiſes above the 
reſt. It ſeems to derive its name from its ſuperior 
magnitude. Sheep and goats are fed on theſe moun- 


tains. Some rumuli and others of the rude and ſim- 
ple 
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ple monuments of remote antiquity are ſcattered 
over them. Were it not for the wonderful mild- 
neſs of all the coaſt of Galloway, theſe mountains 
might be liable by their height and bleakneſs, to be 
conſtantly ſnow-clad. But on all theſe coaſts, ſpring, 
ſummer, and harveſt are early; winter late and 
mild. Snow never lies on the ground for any 
length of time. The lakes and rivers are ſeldom 
long enough frozen, to allow the inhabitants of 
theſe parts any ſatisfactory enjoyment of their fa- 
vourite diverſion of curling on the ice. To the ſouth 
of Galloway, particularly to the coaſts of Kirkcud- 
bright-ſhire, might the valetudinarian advantage- 
oully repair from other parts in Galloway. 
were it not that the air is perhaps too moiſt, and 
the country, in ſome parts too marſhy. Agues were 
formerly the frequent diſeaſes of the inhabitants of 
what is called, in the dialect of the country, the 
Laigh Field of Kirkcudbright-ſhire. Colds, rheums, 
and conſumptions are the diſeaſes moſt prevalent. 
in the hilly parts of the country. 


Tux lead mines of Mochramore were once a ſource 
of conſiderable wealth to the inhabitants of theſe 
parts, and eſpecially to the landholders, proprietors 
of the mines. They were wrought with great ear- 
neſtneſs. A village roſe belide the mines, occupied 
ſolely " the miners, The lead was fold at a ſufſi- 
03 cient 
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cient price. And nothing could haye prevented 


theſe mineral ſtores from continuing to enrich the 
country and its inhabitants, —had not the veins of 


ore come to be at length, greatly exhauſted, and 


ncw veins ceaſed to be diſcovered. I rode cloſe by 


where the miners were at work; and faw various 


ſpecimens of ore; but none of them ſo ſingular as 
to be worthy of a particular deſcription here. Only 
an hundred and eighty hands are now employed. in 
working theſe mines. 


| Tux houſe of Mochramore, the ſeat of Mr Dun- 
bar, lying weſtward from the highway, but on the 


eaſtern bauk of the river Cree, is a fine object in 


the landſcape which extends before the traveller 
near theſe mines.—Advancing onwards, we paſled 
near by Kirroch-tree, the ſeat of Mr Heron of Her- 
on: a large houſe, modernized, and repaired, with 


additions, within theſe laſt fifteen or twenty years. 


Ehe family of Heron are from the North of Eng- 
land. A Robert Heron was comptroller of the king- 
dom of Scotland, for ſome time, during its ſubjec- 
tion to Edward I. of England. A Sir Richard Heron 
is celebrated in the ballad of Chevy Chaſe, as one 
of the warriours who fought on the Engliſh ide. 
The anceſtors of the preſent Mr Heron of Heron 
have long been ſettled in Galloway. His grandfa- 
| ther was repreſentative of the county in ſeveral ſuc- 
deen 
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ceſſive parliaments. He is diſtinguiſhed as a very wor- 


thy and amiable private gentleman. — Ihe environs 


of Kirrouchtree-houſe, are not without ſuitable orna- 
ments, to ſet off and improve the natural beauties 
of the ſcenery; but ſeem to me ſuſceptible of much 
more conſiderable decorations than they have yet 
received. Below it lies a plain which is ſaid, with 
great appearance of probability, to have been the 
ſcene of ſome ancient battle. A ſtanding ſtone and 
ſome cairns remain as monuments of that event. 
Some beautiful fields and parks in this neighbour- 
hood are diſgraced by the paltry ſtone-dykes ſur- 
;0urding them. The proſpect of Newton- Douglas, 
ont approaches, is not unpleaſing; yet, leſs agree- 
able. than if the back. ground were more boldly termi- 
nated by riſing hills. I reached this village in the 
| afiernoon : And after taking ſome refreſhment in 
an uncomfortable ipn, on the eaſt ſide of the river, 
was favoured with the company of Mr Hope, the 
Surgeon of the village, whoſe abilities and medical 
| kill are worthy of a more ſplendid theatre on ware 
"ou might be 2 ; 


— — — * 


Nzwrow Do N and its Environs. 


| Nrwrox Doge is, like Calſtle- e Gate- 
houſe 0 of Fleet, and Ferrytown of Cree, another 
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thriving village, of late origin, which owes its riſe to 
the judgment of an enlightened and public ſpirited 


landholder, and to thoſe circumſtances which have, 


within the preſent century, contributed greatly to 


the improvement of Galloway, in general, although 
without operating towards the enlargement of its 


ancient burghs. 


Tais village is fituate on the Cree, partly within 
the pariſh of Minnigaff lying on the eaſt ſide of this 
river, and in part, within Penningham, lying on 
the weſt ſide ;—but chiefly and properly within the 


latter. Like the other villages above mentioned, it 


lies on the great highway between Dumfries and 


Portpatrick. To the river, the bridge, the high- 


way, the inclination of the proprietor of the ground 


to form a village, and the extent of the adjacent 


country without a market town, does the origin of 
this village appear to be referable. As in the origin 
of ſome other villages, the idle, the giddy, thoſe 
who hung looſe upon ſociety, were the firit to flock 
to it. The advantages of the feus invited ſome pea- 


ſants who had accumulated a few pounds. Smug- 


gling did ſomething to promote its advancement. 
Some money was naturally left in it by travellers, 
—as 2 commodious ſtage on the highway. A de- 
cent inn or two ſoon. came to be kept. A few ſhop- 
keepers were gathered hither. A few artiſans found 
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this a ſituation where their country-cuſtomers would 
readily enough reſort to find them. And through 
the influence of all theſe, and various other circum- 
ſtances, Newton-Stewart, notwithſtanding the vi- 
cinity of the Clachan of Minnigaff, had riſen to be 
a conſiderable village, containing perhaps about a 
thouſand inhabitants, before, by the will of the Lord 
of the Manor, it became Newton-Douglas. 


Tuxovon the influence of a variety of cauſes, 
many of the eſtates of Galloway have, within theſe 
laſt thirty years, come into the hands of new pro- 
prietors. Among others, the eſtates of the family 
of Caſtle-Stewart, a younger branch of the family 
of the Stewarts Earls of Galloway, have paſſed 
from their former proprietors. They have fallen 
into the hands of the ſame reſpectable merchant 
who has become the proprietor of the village of 
Carlinwark in Kirkcudbright ſhire Since theſe 
eſtates and with them the ſuperiorities of Newton- | 
Stewart have been purchaſed by Mr W. Douglas, 
its population and induſtry have continued to ad- 
vance, as before, but with increaſing rapidity pro- 
portioned to the more rapid improvement of the 
reſt of Galloway, and of Scotland, in general. The 
cotton- manufacture has been introduced, ſince its 
having ſucceeded ſo happily at Gatehouſe. Several 
of thoſe machines for —— g cotton which are com- 

monly 
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monly named mules;>ltiave> been ſet up there. MA. 


chines for carding: the cotton-wool! have been likes 


wiſe introduced. A company under the firm of 
Douglas, Dale, and M Call have alſo joined to erect 
a large work for the ſpinning of cotton by mill ma- 
chinery, at a ſmall diſtance up the river above, the 


village, and upon the weſtern bank. A tannery 
had been long before eſtabliſſied here, and managed 


with great judgment and ſufficient ſuccefs. The. 


falmon-fiſhing of the river had like wiſe bern conſi- 


derably lucrative. A village- lawyer or two had 
found this a favourable, ſituation to ſettle in. A 
ſmall manufacture of coarſe carpets had been at- 
tempted by a Mr Tannahill, under the patronage 


of Mr Douglas. A good ſchool was eſtabliſhed in 


the village. A branch of the Paiſley bank likewiſe 
opened a counting-houſe.” Anda multitudè of cir- 
cumſtances concurred to promiſe that Newton · Doug · 
las might under the patronage of its new lord, riſe 
rapidly to be a place of no ſmall conſequencg. Its 
preſent 1 amounts to about twelve n 
red ſouls. 0 e eee eee 
„ 

1 WAS SI leaſed to ch all theſe facts: ¶ Not 
in one or two places, but round the whole coaſt is 
the population and the opulence ot Galloway faſt 
improving. The manners of its inhabitants have 


been improved, with its circumſtances. I thoſe 
nt 2 1 WhO | 
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vuVbo at firſt reſorted to the naſcent villages, were ra- 
ther the giddy, the licentious, and the indolent; 
the vices of theſe people have becn fince checked, 
and their energy rouſed by exertion. Bring men 
together in any fituation not exceedingly unfavour- 
able; and you have a powerful engine by the wiſe 
management of which--.-almoſt any noble purpoſe” - 
may be effected: Only bring them not together 700 
cloſely, or in tos great numbers, unleſs you intend 
ſpeedily again to — them. 


NAR Newton- Douglaſs, but upon the eaſtern 
bank of the Cree, ſtands the ancient village or Cla- 
chan of Minnigaff. Its houſes are, for the moſt 
part, built with a cement in the walls of clay mixed 

with ſand, and have their roofs covered with thatch. 
This village ſeems to have owed its riſe chiefly to 
the vicinity of the Kirk. It is ſeated upon the con- 
fivence of a rivulet the name of which I neglected 
to enquire---with the Cree. Above this village 
ſtands the Kirk of Minnigaff in a ſituation: ſome- 
what elevated. The manſe which I have repeatedly 
found the ſeat of polite and elegant hoſpitality 
ſtands near. The view down the Cree, from the 
windows of the upper rooms in the manſe of Min- 
nigaff, is highly pleafing- The courſe of the river, 
an iſlet dividing its ſtream, ſtraggling houſes on 
both ſides, the village extending to the ſouth-weſt, 

Vo“. II. "A and 
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and a green hill, with itrees ſtraight Louth. beyond 
it, are the groupe of objects which; make up the 
landſcape. But, in enumeration it is impoſſible to 
give to objects in ſcenery: any thing of the eſſect 
which they acquire from their natural attitudes and 
colours. I cannot communicate the impreſſions which 
this proſpect made upon my mind. If I could, my 
reader would be ſufficiently rewarded |} by theſe alone, 
| for the trouble of attending ſo dull and infipid a 
traveller, in a rainy W e ee the courſe c 
thas joutney 11 eh1gwnno nk, IEF one 
KqmN993% Vb oH 1M 55 Halt 91 2 2 
I nav almoſt forgotten to ee 
lief · meeting houſe has been built, and a Relief, Con · 
gregation formed at N ewton- Douglas. Although 
a ſincere well wiſner to the church of Scotland I 
am however not ill pleaſed to fee diſſentingmecting · 
houſes ariſe in growing and populous villages. They | 
have always a happy effect on the morals of theilpw- 
eſt of the people, and they ſerve, at the ſume time; 
to rouſe the eſtabliſhed _ to an alert diſcharge 
2 1 ann Dang naobiae, lt 115965 500 
279 ,aldstic; T PRADO Sag i not. nad 
Wenne. Mongols had, not been be 
a like Gatehouſe of Fleet, upon any plan previ- 
ouſly. formed. It is therefore like Ferrytown, 2 
ſtraggling village; the houſes, built along the higb- 
e larger or — higher or 2 of 
1 W | 


* 
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whim; aceident, or convenience ſuggeſted to the 
builders. But; this very irregularity makes the ge-. 
neral effect of the wholey more pictureſque, and 
more pleaſing to the imagination than it might 
otherwiſe do. ien Tos mott 511Up3k vod flair 
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be was late in the forenoon before I renewetl my 
journey, and proceeded onwards from Newton- 
Douglas to Glenluce. Mr Hope kindly accompa- 
nied me for ſome part of the wu His converſa- 
tion was indeed neceſſary to raiſe my ſpirits above 
that depreſſion Whichuitiey were naturally liable to 
ſuffer from tlie di eariheſs of the ſcnerj un which 


Inow enteretliꝰ fe was à wide tent of flat; bleak 


heath, interrupted no und tliengihyra moraſs out 
of which peats had been cut andowhich perhaps . 
hibited tile verdure / of af, aterplantä, (Ihe 
road was god; for Fwad yer on the great highway 
between London and Portpatrick: Landl care has 
been taken to make this highway paſſable, even 
where the parifh-roads und the culxi vation ef the 
country have been neglectedl. Theſe mus area 
tract of ſlieep· paſture! They ſeem not toibe w 
unſuſceptible of Cetvιj,j The Britiſr huſend- 
man,” too, Bas nau leiryed-ro-overvoine che. phſth. 
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macy of the muſt rugged muira! | Hilks,the aftent 


ot which does not eaſily admit the plough, may be 


more wiſely appropriated to the purpoſes of paſture. 
But. the level of ſuch flat tracts as that which lies 


between Newton -· Douglas and Glenluce preſents no 
ſuch obſtacle to impede the ditcher, the hedger, or 
the ploughman. And, of ſuch tracts, therefore, I 
am willing to hope, that, in the progreſs of  oulti. 
vation, they may be all brought to bear rich erops 
of grain or forage Ide river Blaidenorh, near the 
mouth of which Migtom is ſeated, runs through theſe 
muirs. We paſſed it, by a commedious bridge. 
Here and there, as we advanced, appeared a farm- 
Houſe, having walls careleſsly enough built of ſtone 
and lime, and the roof. perhaps ſlated, but more 
commonly thatched. A feu / dwarfiſh trees grow. 
ing round the kitchen- garden, were in theſe places, 
objects of beauty to draw the traveller's fondeſt at- 
tention — The Tan is another river watering: this 
tract of country. It is inferior i in ſize to the laide- 
noch; and diſplays no higher cultivation on itz 
banks. The houſe of Drumbuy, low, and covered 
with thatch, caught my attention as I went on. It 
had about t ſome marks of having been once the 
habitation of a higher family than appeared to 
be Ihen accommodated in it. Tbe garden was ſur- 
rounded with 4 thick and bigh ſtone- wall. Some 
foreign ſhrubs and among theſe: a Bam of Gilead” 


one fir 
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fir grew in. iti The windows of the houſe were 
ſalned. And, the whole had an air of neatneſs, and 
ſnugneis, even riſing to elegance, which formei an 
intereſting contraſt to the bleakneſs of the tircumi- 
jacent ſcenery, and the plainneis of thoſe-who ſeen 
ed its: preſent! inhabitants. It was not larger than 
an ordinary fzymahoule! Only, it appeared to have 
been the reſidencę vf 7 gentiemany nt a time when 
farmers were leis fuitably atcommodated than they 
now are. Its the ſeat of a- Mr MKie who, if 1 
am not miſinformed, was underſtocd hy the coun- 

try. people: i tobe a repreſentative of mat M*Kie 
who, with: 1Mufdoch,/ and /a lurg obtained 
from Robert Hruce a gfant of æ tonfiderable extent 
of ground, on the] other ſicle of the Cree: for Tex 
| vicer which theiperformed to him p in his engagement 
wich e eee the Des 
300) tapliovers ods E O viusad 10 10 

rar fiolds adjacent to the highwayard nearly open. 
They are left ſo, I believe, in order forithe accommo. 
dation of the droves of iriſh: cattle; which have htely 


| been driven: in vaſt numbers from Ireland to Eng- 


land, through Galloway and Dumtfries-ſhire. The 
drivers and proprietors of theſe cattle are little dif. 
poſed to halt by the way, on any. other account 
than for neceſſary reſt and refreſhment; or for ſalel 
They are ſeldom impreſſed ſufficiently with religious 
reſtrainta, to be awed om! proceoding” on their 
: yy 


wh 
n 
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journey by any reverence for the ſunctity of the 
ſabbath. But, in their progreſs on this day, they 


have given great offence to the pious inhabitants of 
Galloway, in thoſe parts through which the high- 


tighway, ' driven on irregularly, bellowing and 
Araying;- kheir drivers running; hallbeing, roaring) 
fwearing This appearance alone cahnot but be 
offenſive to the piety of fuch as fill reſpect the 
Lord's day. But, this is not all- Theſe battle are 


to be bruch off in tie morning fromm thoſt'parks 


in which they have reſted for the preceding night; and 
the farmer or inn! Keeper who has entertained them, 


Is, with his ſervants,” neceſfurily engaged in the ga- 
thering and driving of chem off. They are again 


to halt in evening; and how Hkewiſe occahon an 
indecent buſtle; and ebhfufion in which they who 
receive them are unavoidably concerned. Beſides, 
the people of the coumtry are Hkely to Tofe thiat fe- 
verence for the ſabbath, Which it is highly Import 
tant to maintain upon their minds; unleſs any thing 
like abuſe of that day be vigorouſly chbcked;aupy 
whitever confiderations' of convenience it m 

e been ſuggeſted. Toupon theſe grounds, the Clergy 
of Galloway have been alarmed by this contemptul 
Gus violation of the fabbath. They have attempted 
to Teſtrain the the Iriſh drovers from their Suritiy's 


on © An appeal to the vil courts obtined'the 
Ty" drovers 
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drovers leave to . _ "ng the dme of 
Divine Service. io eien 119d! at u A18JddRt 
e iat oi $144 0 1 18912 govlg 7A 
M lying 3 from the muirs which 
croſſed on my way to Glenluce, is a burgh of 
conſiderable antiquity; It may be nearly equal. in 
ſize to Kirkcudbright. It i is the Chief Town of the 
County. It has a. Cuſtom-houſe. Its ſite is upon 
the mouth of the, river Hlaidenech, It gave à title 
to the Earls of Wigton. Its aſpect, when ſeen from 
a diſtance, is ſufficiently beautiful. I know, not if 
it be at preſent in a very, flouriſhing condition. It 


may hereafter become more flouriſbing. Witb 


Whithern, Stranraer, and. Nero Callouay it has & 
vote in the election of,,a, member of parliament 
MMhithern is ſituate farther to the ſouth· weſt. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been 2 town of the ancient — — 
bitants of theſe. parts, at the, time when the Ra. 
mans invaded Galloway; which Ptolemy the, Geo- 
grapher mentions under the name of Lencaphibia, 
It is the Candida Caſa of Bete, Where the firſt Bi- 
ſhopric of Galloway was eſtabliſhed, when the ing 
habitants of theſe parts were converted to, Chriſti, 
anity by St Ninian. It is an inconſiderahle burgh, 
infamous as the haunt, of ſmugglers. . Round Wig 
ton and Whithern there is ſomething, of. improved 
agriculture to be ſean: And the induſtry and qopuo 


lence of e if not advancing 8 hs 
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leaſt not in a tate of decline. A village is rifing a 
Garlies. The Earl of Galloway has his principal ſcat 


near; and is proprietor of a conſiderable ſhare of 


the adiacent lands. 


Tur ſheep of the tract of muir over which I was 
fill advancing are eſteemed for the fineneſs of their 
wool. There was a time when all the ſheep in Gal- 
| loway were believed to bear as fine wool as any in 
Britain. But, in the progreſs of opulence and the 
increaſe of population in Britain, the fleſh has be- 
come ſo much more valuable, that the wool has 
been neglected. It may be happy if the efforts of 


the Society for the improvement of Britiſh Wook _ 


ſhall prove at leaſt more or leis ſucceſsful. For if 


the ſheep-farmers could be perfuaded to direct their 


attention carefully to two objects at once; they 
might produce both fine mutton and fine wool at 


the fame time. And in thofe paſtures which are 


the moſt remote from markers, it might be wiſe 
to encourage an attention rather to the wool than 
to the mutton ; the wool being more convenient 
for carriage to a diſtance. The ſmearing of ſheep 


with tar is unqueſtionably neceſſary to protect them 


from the cold of winter, and from the rugged- 


neſs of the heaths over which they ſtray. But, 


the tar has been often laid on in fach quanti- 


ty, and the butter ſo ſcantily mixed with it, as to 


injure 


lif 


injure equaldy; the health and | the wool 1 0. the ani - 
mal. More judicious farmers have begun to lay on 
leſs tar, and to intermix. it with a larger proportion 
of butter. I have not learned that the practice of 
| ſheep farming in theſe places, is nearly ſo judicious 

or profitable, as. that 1 this ne in ne 
and Tura. a i TOR. LT 
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ſelling horn. ſpoons, ſmoothing-irons, and kettles; 
lodging in any barn, ſtable, or kiln, into which 
they can find acceſs; purchaſing horns; and ſteal- 
ing proviſions and clothes of all ſorts. William 
Marſhall, a man of the-gypſey-gang, a native of the 
adjacent pariſh of Minnigaff, died lately at an age 
conſiderably above an hundred years. It had not 
been habitual temperance or purity of manners that 
lad contributed to prolong his life to ſuch a period. 
From his earlieſt years, he had lived in all the licen- 
tiouſneſs of manners by which theſe gypſies are diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Hardly could a crime, or à ſpecies f 
diſſipation be named, of which he had not, at one 
time or another been guilty; murder, robbery, in- 
ceſt. He had been repeatedly in the army, from 
which he had eſcaped at one time by deſertion, at 
others, in conſequence of the regiment being diſband- 
ed, in which he had ſerved. In the latter years of his 
life, he roamed through Galloway at the head of a 

Vor. II. . gang 
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gang of tinkers; till he became at laſt too frail fo 
this; and drew the curioſity of the country ſo much 
upon him by his longevity, that he found it more 
lucrative to travel about, alone, or almoſt alone, and 
to call upon ſuch as had a curioſity to ſee and to 
converſe with old. William Marſhal... The Counteſs 
of Selkirk benevolently allowed him for two or 
three of his laſt years, a fmall annuity which with 
what he received from others, made his old age ſuf. 
 Aciently comfortable. William was famous through 
the whole country, in the end of his life, for his long- 
evity, as he had before been for his profligacy. There 
had been always a mixture of generoſity and ability 
with his wickedneſs which had, even in the midſt of it, 
gained him ſome ſhare of reſpect. When he paſed 
bis word for the ſafety of the goods of the neigh- 
bourhood, in any place where his gang halted for a 
few days, all was ſafe. If he could not protect the 

property of any who had not offended; him; he 

would commonly give the proprietors warning to 
deware.-If Don Quixote found reaſon to felicitate 


and courted by princeſſes, when he firſt ſallied forth, 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by exploits of knight. erran- 
try: Old William Marſhall might have ſaid, that 
Parſons had contended for him, and different pa- 
: Fiſhes had claimed the honour of his nativity. In 


the account of the preſent feate,---for I am/unwillingto 
| 5 115 e 


*4 


-himſelf, on his having been ſerved by great ladies, 
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uſe that new fangled word STATISTICAL Lof the pa 


riſhes of Scotland, compiled by Sir john Sinclair: Old 


Marſhall has been claimed as a native of two different 


pariſhes. One clergyman, willing to do his pari | 
all poffible honour, took advantage of M = 


being accidentally in his neighbourhood, and popped 
him down in his Account. When the miniſter of the 
pariſh to which. William truly belonged, came to 
give in his Account to the Compiler, he found it 


neceffary to reclaim the wa#f. I am not ſure, hows 
ever, that any perſonal contention took place be- 


tween Mes n "Rp Mr ws? 
Mall. J Oil, 


: . 6 , 7 
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a epi — Willan Marſhal 


3 are now leſs numerous in Galloway and 


other parts of Scotland, than they once were: They 
are among thoſe ſavage animals which increaſing 
population and order expel or exterminate. Their 
hiſtory is one of the moſt curious objects of reſearch 
that modern Europe affords. They are ſpread 
through all the countries of Europe. In Hungary 
and in Spain they are very numerous. Their man- 
ners, their trade, and their traffic are every where, 
the ſame. They keep inns; they deal in horſes; 
and they make houſhold utenſils. of horn, wood; 
tin, copper. They devour carrion with woolfiſfy 
rapacity. They ſteal poultry, and tear them in pieces 
112 Almoſt 
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almoſt raw. Give them but food; and they are lits 
tle ſolieirous about itt quality, or about the mode 
in which it Has beer dreſſed Of. their dreſs, they 
are equally negligent The intercourſe of the ſexes 
among them, is promiſcuous, as among the brutes: 
No laws of marriage are faithfully obſerved: No rela. 
tion of affinity or conſunguinity impoſes any ref. 
traints upon luſt. They wander commonly about, 
in conſiderable bodies; averſe to regular labour, and 
to the habits of ſettled life. Any ſhelter ſufficient 

to ſcreen them from the open air, is ſatisfactory 
lodging! Their women are eminent in all the arts 
of fortune. telling. They form a ſort of communi. 
ty among themſelves, having a king and chiefs, 
They make excellent ſoldiers, whenever the habits 
of military diſcipline can be ſufficiently impreſſel 
wpon them. Lhey are accuſtomed to aſſemble in 
great bodies from all parts of each panisch 
and to meet in an annual aſſembly i in ſome particu- 
lar place. They, ſpeak among themſelves, a lan- 
guage of their own, different from all the languages 
ſpoken in all the countries aer — e 
e are IRE t ag hogs tv: 1 eU 
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of this wandering race, hive excited a ſtrong cu 
rioſiry in many, to examine farther into their. biſ- 
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tory.· They have been conjectured to be from Hun- 
gary, from Egypt, and from various other places. But 


the probability was long thought to be gresteſt, in 


favour of Egypt. Later and more curus enquiry, 
has, however evinced that Egypt bas no better 2 
claim to be conſidered as the parent country of the 


gypſies, than Croſs · michael to be regarded as the 


native pariſh, of old William Marſhall. The man- 


ners of che gypſies have, upon careful camparir 


ſon, been found to correſpond with wonderful 
exactneſs, with thoſe of a baſe and. deteſted caſt 
among the native inhabitants .of., Hindoſtan, ,, The 
language of the Hindoos has been found to cor- 
reſpond with equal exactneſs to the lanuguage of 
the Gypſies. And after allowance had been 
made for : that corruption which the language of ; 
the latter mut neceſſarily have , ſuffered from 
their roaming through countries in which dif- 
ferent languages were ſpoken, and from their 
intercourſe with the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
tries,—after this allowance was made, it appeared 
undeniably, certain, that the gypſies of Europe had 
brought their language from Hindoſtan, The pe- 
riod, too, at which as nearly as can be traced, the 


gypſies made their firſt appearance in Europe, an- 


ſwers with ſufficient exactitude, to the æra of one of 
the irruptions of the Mabometans from the north- 


Fe of * into en ; thus admitting the 
concluſion, 
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concluſion, that having fled from the face of the 
conquerors, the anceſtors of our European 'gyplies 
came onwards from one country to another, till 
ne en * un into 1 „ 44] e ee 


I xwow-not; that any * our comic writers have 
availed themſelves of the ſtrongly marked peculiaz 
rities of the gypſy character; or whether ſuch a 
character might be introduced with a ſuitable eſſect 
upon the ſtage. But, our noveliſts have not neglect 
ted the gypſies. Fielding, that moſt ſkilful painter oi 

the intereſting peculiarities of low life has amuſed us 
with ſeveral ſketches of the gypſy character And 
in two fine pieces of fictious writing of which tho 
Learned and Elegant Dr W. Thomſon has beewacew 
ſed, the gypſies are among the moſt intereſting perſo. 
nages introduced on the ſcene; The Works L allude 
to, are The Man of the Moon un un 
1 or Human Nature Diſplayed.““ c 
1 13 es 
TI nave fad that the tinkers or We are not 
at preſent numerous in Galloway, or the other parti 
of Scotland. As their numbers declined, however, 
the Sturdy Beggar, an animal little troubleſome; 
and little leſs worthleſs, began to infeſt theſe parts. 
By the uſe of ſuitable meaſures, this nuiſance has 
been alſo reſtrained or diſmiſſed. And indeed, the 
ou on which the Poox are provided for, through 
Scud 


Scotland, is ſuch as to render the idle poor as little 
burthenſome as poſſible, to the induſtrious. No 
poor's rates are eſtabliſhed here as in England. 
They are left dependent on caſual charity) That 
charity is ever ſufficient for their maintenance, 
when their wants are not in a very ſhameful degree, 
the conſequences of their vices: While in receiving 
ſuch charitable ſupport, they have ſuch a tax of 
| ſhame and pride to pay, as renders it dearly enough 
bought, and deters them from aſking it unleſs they 
cannot by other honeſt means procure ſubſiſtence. At 
every pariſh- church, on every ſabbath, a plate is either 
ſet at the door, to receive the contributions of the 
charitable, as they enter; or /adles are carried 
round by the Elders, after the Service is concluded, 
and preſented to every one, that he may give for 
the uſe of the poor, what he thinks proper. f This 
money is diſtributed by the Kirk. Seſſion, under the 
occaſional inſpection of the Landholders or Heritors 

of the pariſh. Thoſe who feel themſelves in cir- 
cumſtances of helpleſs diſtreſs apply to the Kirk-Sef- 
ſion for relief. If fatisfied of their want, and that 
their conduct is not ſo worthleſs as to render them 
undeſerving of aid; the Seſſion immediately relieve 
with ſuch a proportion of the charitable fund un- 
der their management, as can be prudently ſpared 
to them, This aid is continued, while the poor 
perſon's wants demand, and the fund is adequate 
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to ſupply it. It ſommetimtes Rappen, that pen 
ſon Who has received ald from tlie Kirk. Seffion, 


Uies poſſeffed of ſortie little prbperty. In this caſe 
the poor are, of courſe; chat perſon's heirs, unleſs 


there ſhalf be more tian enbugh to repay all that 
has been received from the'Seffion; The remainder 


then falls to the natural heirs. 1094 M us Prat s 


Or all ſchemes that political wirdom, or che hes 
of pious charity have contrived; in order to relieve 
want, without enecuragiug vicibüs idletieſs,' this 


is perhaps the beſt. et, 1 oſt Coffe, that it cl. | 


ten proves inadequate in pariſhes, Which aft thinly 
inhabited, and in thofe which are very populous. 
Only in ſuch as are in à middle "conditibn<ss to 

Population and wealth; has it been found fully ſuf. 
ficient. In the former pariſhes,-.:the'thinlyinhabjted, 


it has generally been thought neceſfary to permit 


the pariſh poor to beg from door to door. If they 


are of fair character, they are received commonly 
with all the warm kindneſs of ancient Hoſpitality: 
Tn other caſes, it has become uſual for tlie Seſſion 
to require from the Heritors, or Houſholders bt 
both, ſuch an addition to the fund ſupplied by ſpon- 
taneous charity as may be ſufficient for the relief 
of the poor. The charity of ſome individuals has 


left bequeſts to be mortified for the behoof of the poor. 


And, in ſome pariſhes, theſe are ſo conſiderable as 
ER 8 ts 
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to require little aadition from) the charity of, the 


preſent generation. Theſe are all the charitable 


proviſions that have been yet made for the OO of 
Scotland. They axe of ſuch à nature as neither to 
tempt the managers of the funds, to abuſe or em 
bezzlement, nor to encourage the e and other 


vices of the pour "IF 
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TE Friendly, Societies to which Government ſeem 
ready to give, every encouragement, are the only 
additional means for providing for the poor, that. 
ſhould wiſh, to, ſee. introduced into this country. 
The poor are thus rendered ceconomical, and inde- 
pendent, The tax falls upon themſelves, but with 
the effect rather of a bounty than of a tax. Where 
ever theſe Societies have been formed, they have 
proved, highly uſeful to the labourer and ar tizane 
There ſeems to be a ſpirit in the preſent age, which 
promiſes to carry them farther. If in England, 
theſe were mgdelled into a general form, and em- 
ployed inſtead of the preſent ſyſtem of poor 's Rates; 5 
I ſhould think that the poor would be freed. from 
many of their preſent temptations to vice and idle- 
neſs, and the community at large of a heavy bur; 
then, Yet, I confeſs myſelf to be too much a no- 
vice in theſe matters, to have any right to ſuggeſt 
a change of meaſures ol 61 eftmp3d-sk 
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WILLIAM MarsHAL, the gypſies, and the poor, 
have perhaps detained me too long on the muirs of 


Mochrum. Only one petty village and that hard. 


ly a village — appeared along this part of the high- 
way. To the ſouth, I obſerved, — nearly midway, 
J think, —between Newton-Douglas and Glenluce, 
the houſe of Craighlaw, at ſome ſhort diſtance from 
the highway, and half. hid among wood. There was 
fomewhat of an air of cultivation in its immediate 


environs. In ſome peat. moſſes, by the way. n 
perceived abundance of old oaks. 


Nan Glenluce, the aſpect of the country began 
to ſoften. Several houſes ſeemingly the habitations 


of men of ſome fortune appeared here and there. 


Fatter cattle appeared. And hedges,- and green 
fields, and well- built walls of incloſure W400 the 


_ 


Bac, formerly the reſidence of, Major Roſs is 
agreeably ſituate immediately above Glenluce. Mr 
Roſs was at conſiderable pains in improving and de- 
corating the grounds lying adjacent to this houſe. 
He planted ſome wood in a glen, and on a hill, 
ſouth-eaſt from this houſe. He cultivated his arable 
grounds on a regular plan of agriculture: and dref- 
ſed his raten ſome care. The conſequen- 
ces have been hap py The ſcene is charming in its 

; fituation 
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Gtuation on the edge of a wild muir. The value of 
the lands has been greatly augmented. The exam- 
ple begins to be imitated. | / 


— 


GLENLUCE—f0 STRANRAER: 


Thr aſpect which the village of Glenluce preſents 
to the traveller approaching from the north-eaſt, is 
very pleaſing. It is irregularly placed on the lower 
part of a gentle declivity, on the ſea-ſhore, and at 
the head of a fine bay. A ſmall ſtream pours down 
upon the eaſtern ſide. The houſe of Balcail with 
the adjacent fields and wood are within the ſcene, 
The ſmoke from the houſes, the appearance of the 
villagers, and of their cattle, the trees ſurrounding 
their little gardens—are ſo many intereſting objects 
within the groupe. I was charmed with the village, 


Tuts village owes its origin partly to its having 
been the ſeat of a priory, founded by one of the Old 
Lords of Galloway,—and partly to the natural ad- 
vantages of the ſituation at the head of the bay, 
and by the fide of the ſtream. It has never riſen 
to be conſiderable. It ſeems at preſent to be grow- 
ing. Some coaſting-ſloops belong to it, and come 
up near to the village, entering the mouth of the 
little river, The river is the Luce, I am not ſure 

M m 2 | that 
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256" JOURNEY THROUGH" 
that any manufacture has yet been tried here wirke 


any conſiderable ſucceſs. The, villagers are mers: 
chants or ſhop-keepers,' inn and alehouſe Reepers, 
labourers, ſailors, and rural artizans. The inn at 


which I ſtopped to dine, is not uncomfortable or 


ill kept. A drove of Iriſſi cattle paſſed through the 


village, While I was here. The tract of land inter- 
jectedi between Glenlute- Bay and Loch. ryan, is that 
called by Ptolemy the Geographer, Novantum Cher. 
ſongſus: The Novantæ were the rude ne 
_ the gn found in cheſe ee 16 
3 5114 1 91101 
ene 0 and Invefrething ar at ee 
ed my journey towards Stranraer. Imme-. 
diately below the town, and towards the ſouth-eaſt) 
the country preſented a ſcene of decent farm- houſes 


and cultivated fields. 'As I went onwards: tothe 


ſouth-weſt, I ſoon paſſed: near by the ſeat: of Sir 
Thomas Hay of Park, ſurrounded with wood, and 


as I ſhould ſuppoſe, agreeably enough ſituate; al- 
though I had not ſuch an opportunity of viewing 


it, as J could have wiſhed. Immediately beyond 
the ſeat of Sir Thomas Hay, the highway en- 


tered a track of flat, fandy ground, which was 
indeed covered here and there with graſs, but 


which, I ſhould ſuppoſe: hardly ſuſceptible of cultis 


vation: for crops, unleſs by. the inter mixture of a 
van quantity of clay for manure. - Sand is well 
2 + known 
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known to be even a better: manure than lime for | 
the fertilizing of clay and I ſhould think. that clay 
if it could be obtained: in ſuffieient quantity, might 
in like manner, be uſed to mi of fand. 
on ef »aib os bogen f , 
. Bury the uy in this be not in? 
variably barren ſand. Much of it has a light, dry, 
and kindly ſoil, eaſily cultivated, and producing a- 
bundant crops. 'The: ordinary manures are lime 
imported from White - haven, and delivered to the 
farmers at the price of one ſhilling and two pence 
for the Carliſle buſhel or herring- barrel. Large 
quantities of ſea-weeds are driven by ſouth-winds, - 
upon Balgreggan head, in the bay of Luce: and 
theſe, impregnated as they are with falts, afford one 
of the beſt ſpecies of manure, that can be uſed. 
Potatoes, that enriching and pulverizing crop, are 
raiſed in large quantities in theſe parts; and, with 
oats and bear, form very conſiderable articles of ex 
port. Flax has, ſince the American war eſpexially, 
become a favourite article of crop, in this meigh« 
bourhood. I have not been particularly informed 
what proſit any of theſe erops affords for the acre- 
But, it ſhould ſeem that the farmers find agricul- 
ture ſufficiently lucrative; for agricultural improve- 
ments are proſecuted, every year, with increaſing 
induſtry and perſeverance. In theſe parts, a6 
through the reſt of Galloway, black cattle are rar 
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ed and fed in great numbers. Theſe form, through 
all Galloway, ſtill the principal article of export, 
Horned cattle from Ireland are introduced into thig 


neighbourhood : but the polled or cowed breed of 


Galloway are ſtill preferred. I think it not a M him. 
| fical or capricious preference that is given to theſe, 

The growth of horns certainly carries away ſome 
Juices; which, if not ſecreted for this uſe, would go 
to the improving of the fleſh of the animal: and, 


beſides, cattle having horns are commonly more 


miſchievous and leſs manageable than thoſe without 


horns. Vet in ſome parts of Scotland, as I am in. 


formed,—in Dumbartonſhire eſpecially,----horned 


cows and bullocks are as eagerly preferred, as the 


polled in Galloway. Swine are a ſpecies of live. 
ſtock which I was much pleaſed to find bred and fat» 


ttened in great numbers, in this neighbourhood, 


And, what is till better, they are killed and cured 
here, and the carcaſes exported to London in hams, 
or barrelled pork. Upon the ſea-coaſt hardly any 
ſheep are fed for exportation. The mutton hows 
ever of ſuch as are fed there, is peculiarly high fla» 
voured. Geeſe, hens, rabbits from a warren. on 
the bay of Luce, and a variety of the beſt articles of 
animal food are to be obtained here in ſufficient 
numbers, and at no exorbitant price. The price of 


the different ſpecies of labour is in theſe parts at 4 


_ from one to two ſhillings for the day. Services, 
under 
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under the denomination of -Baillie-work---fuch as 
cutting peats, and conveying them home, whe 
dried, cutting down corn, and ſometimes plowing 
and harrowing---are commonly performed over the 
whole county of __ Wer the pins to n 
maſters. % 10 e 


SALT has been occaſionally manufactured on theſe 
coaſts : and the manufacture might be proſecuted 
with ſucceſs, were it not for a ſmuggling impor. 
tation of Iriſh ſalt. Of the ſca-weeds thrown in 
upon theſe ſhores, ſome part are burnt into kelp, 
which is commonly exported to Ireland: - The flax, 
raiſed here, is not exported unwrought, but ſpun into 
coarſe yarn, for that ſpecies of linen cloth, named Of 
naburghs, and prepared for the Weſt Indian market. 
Withia the pariſh of Stonykirk are no fewer than 
four mills for dreſſing flax, and a bleachfield. In 
the ſame pariſh, an excellent mill has been lately e- 
rected for preparing pot or pearl-barley for the Li- 
verpool market. As to the fiſhery on theſe coaſts; 
abundance of mackarel are taken, about Lammas, 
in the bay of Luce. Salmons abound in the little 
rivers ; but of theſe the fiſhery has been hitherto in 
a great meaſure neglected. Cod are taken in cons 
fiderable quantities in the Iriſn channel: and this 
fiſhery is n —_— the whole _ we Vas | 
rious ſucceſs. { 2001) hal 0.8) 0) 210 UN 92% 
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Tun population | of theſe) parts, is conſiderably 
numerous, being, on an average; at the kate ofuan 
individual to. ae e er ee ko every ie 
nne Demi tial 371 Tails. 
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ts tated labile neighbouthbod 


is a ſquare tower, forty five feet high,--andi}having 


on its battlements, the:date 1274, which is ſaid to 
have been a ſeat of the ancient Lords of Galloway. 
IJhave reaſon to belieye, that the preſent Macdow- 
alls of Garthland are deſcended from tlie line of 


thoſe ancient princes. In this n᷑ighbourheod too 
are fame mounds or maatis of a corical form; the - 
Original deſtination of Which, as of others of the 

fame. appearance through Scotland, ſeems to have 


been, for ſeats of courts of juſtice, or for military 
ſtations. One is four hundred and ſixxy feet in cis- 
cumference at the baſe, ſixty feet in height, and ha 
a curious excavation on its ſummit. 
e n S334} 4 | ©1461] 
. Fail of Selkirk e on | his hea : thats 
Sir r. William Maxwell of Monreith, Admiral Keith 
Stewart of Glaſſerton, and ſeveral others of the 
Jandholders in theſe parts, have diſtinguiſfred them - 
ſelves by their care to ſet an example of highly im- 


proved agriculture on thoſe parts of their domiins 


in their own immediate poſſeſſion. The: fattenig 
of cattle ſeems indeed to have been * hey had 
- chiefly 


71.4) 


_ firſt to begin them. Galloway, oneea/country no- 
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chiefly in view, in attempting ſuch improvements. 


But, while raiſing green / erops; and jabouring to pro- 
cure the richeſt ward of the moſt nouriſhing/graſs 


they have neceſſarily improved the natural fertili- 
ty of the ſoil with conſiderable culture, have employ- 
ed labourers numerous in huſbandry and have reaped 
many fine crops of grain. I am happy to Rate that 
theſe landholders have diſtinguiſhed-themſelves by 
improved agriculture; believing as I do, that ex- 
periments in agriculture can never be gainful tb 
thoſe by whom they are firſt tried, and that the 
farmers are thtxefore not to be expected to be the 


ted for wool and horſes, has {ince become] in the 
progreſs of induſtry and improvements; à cuttle- 
country, and ſeems now likely to be, in 2 ſhort 
time ann for! its Wag a its many. 
factures. „ ane 9p 11 To HATS 
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Tur road 3 + ht a) Strantaer is one of 


the beſt I have ever travelled. it leads through a level 
tract, for its whole extent. The country is generally 
green, divided, incloſed, and-cultivated on all hands, 
The fences are commonly of turf or h; a ſpecies 
of fence leſs unpleaſing to the eye than the one dyks; 
althongh not equal to the growing ha. thorn hedge. 
It is indeed bare of wood. But, ſo near the ſea· ſhore, 
it ny thought that wood would ſcarcelythrive; the 

Vo. II. | Nn 1 
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lands are more profitable in their preſent ſtate, that 
they were covered With even the beſt timber; and it is 
not eaſy to perſuade people to be at an expence by 
which only their great grand - children, in whoſe 


fortunes they can bè little intereſted, are to proſit. 


vet, even on the ſea-ſhore, wood will rhriveß 2 
appears from the wood' with which uninhabited 
iſlands are often overgrown :* The firſt, the ſecond; 
the third, and even the fourth lines of the trees on 
the flröres may partly be withered, and in part 
dwarfiſn: But, facrifice theſe; and the reſt wilt do 
well, and will 'prote& the grounds lying within; 
from any blaſling influence of the ſea air; and the 


| fea breezes. I know not that the landholders ot 


Scotland have yet thought to fix any condtibns re. 


ſpecting planting, in their leaſes to their" tenants. 


But, ſuch conditions might well be fixed, without 


the impoſition of any great hardſhip upon the ten- 


ant; and clumps and belts of trees thus ſcattered 
around fo as to warm the country by thelter;' and 


to operate the fame effect oth pol we were” carried a 


_ or. pon un On 1 e 
S. pe . "4 

-Yvfrenint' 2 four miles of Stranraer, this road ir 
1 through the Earl of Stair's plantations near Cut. 
horn. Theſe are extenſive: the pleaſure grounds 
are hid out in the Dutch taſte: They were formed 


"y thay Earl of Stair, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
eminently 


eminently usa general fand a ſtateſman. The late 
Earl of Stair diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome. valuable 
little tracts which he publiſhed on che ſtate of the 
National Revenue, - and ſtill more by his care to 
promote the improvement of the country, and the 
wealth and comfort of the farmers and peaſantry 
upon his eſtate. He uſed to take farm aftes farm 
into his own! poſſeſſion, and after inclaling and im- 
proving, to let it to tenants.— Lime is imported 
here from Ireland: And of this his Lord{hip was not 
| ſparing. 1 He encouraged the breed E the polled 
Galloway cattle. He introduced an excellent rotation 
of green and white crops. Many acres of his eſtate 
vere thus improved to bring a rent of fifteen or 
twenty ſhillings an acre, for which, in theix former 
condition, no tenant could afford to pay more chan 
ſix. pence or a ſnilling an acre. The preſent, Earl q 
Stair has been long one of the molt reſpectable diple- 
matic miniſters of the Britiſh Government. Mhere 
the highway leads through the Earl of Stair's orna- 
mented grounds, it paſſes for ſome length, bet: | 
fine whin-hedges. Theſe ſeem to have been long care- 
fully dreſſed. The whins have riſen to a great height 
Their appearance is fingular and beautitul. Their 
ſtalks are ſtraight; their tops green and buſhy j but 
they are too bare and denuded below, to-from a ſuſſi- 
cient fence. I ſhould ſuppoſe that whinsintermingled 
with 2 black · thorn might do bettes- 
Nn It 
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Trad night before WE rehchesd Stranvace.0! Wi 
ſome difficulty, We gained Waiſionthth the King's 


Aris inn; & hich was then &0weed with company; 
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STAR AE is — of ebnüderable \nthqut: 
ty Tetted” on che Bay of Loch; Ryan; and"rifing 
nearly ar the bottom of the bay, on the ſouthern 
fide, on grund the inequalities of which ſcem r 
feritler it 4 diſadvantagecus ſite for ſueh à ton 
The principal ſtreet is öf great length in propurt 
tion to the extent of the whole. Many af the hu. 
ſes are of decent appearance. They ſeem to have 


been büilt chiefly about the beginning of che pre- 


ſent century. From that period till lately, Strum 


Her ſeemns tô have been enlarge by few additional 
buildings. But whole ſtreets of mew: :hbufes have 
beth lately built. No regular pla of arrangement 


Has been obſerved when the ſtreeis ef this tow 


Here firſt formed. Even at preſent, they ure ill 


ſet down in a 1 _ ey CO 
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Mi emed a bande the Cuſtom- 
Houſe books!" It has a collector and the uſual ſet of offi- 


cers for the'colleibn' of the cuſtoms! Portpatrick, | 
on the ſouthern ſide of the promontory, i 4 n 


per of the port of Stranraer.—-This town dg vnidey- 


olf 
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tooth to contain-at preſent, about, two chonſand. jug 


babitantsſ It has ſome trade, n: to the Baltic, to Ie 


and, (0 England and pechaps. 10, the, Welte Judick 
The Cotton · manufacture has been lately tried here. 


Jo the encouragement Whit this manufacture has 
given to population, is, the late growth of the town 


moſt probably owing - Stranraer unayaigably de- 
rives ſome advantge, from its heing a thoroughfare 
for travellens between Scotland and [acland,, 5 
ſeveral large anna, the beſt of . which, were at this 
time crowded with; people of rank waiting for. 8 
nnen over: Ne 
a var loge 7 „A to oke on? of nt 
wilt of mob ran neger A Yo 916 25} 
a, T avon thicdangiond of the; inn which. J 
entered, keeps) alſp a coffee-houſe for the accomr 
modation of ſome of the, townſmen who.have. ene 
coutaged him by a. ſubſcription to procure newſpa- 
pers, and to fit up one of his rooms, for, this Pure 
poſe. He conducted me to read the newipa 
this coffee, houſe. Some Gentlemen of decent. ap- 
pearance ſat in the boxes. I entered inſenſibly into 
converſation with one or two of them. They were 
eagerly-and- paſſionately intereſted about. ther ro- 
greſs of French Democracy, and the carneſtngſs - 
ed by the Diſſenters, were then preparing to de- 
* che abolition of thoſe laws * 
| them 
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them in a ſtate of ſubjection and inferiority i 


reſpect to the Proteſtants. The vicinity af lreland 
appeared to have inflamed in thoſe gentlemen the 
ſpirit of national rivalry. They regarded with 


high indignation the very idea of the lriſh pa- 


piſts claiming legal relief from any hardſhips, from 
which they might, at any time, eſcape by proſeſſ. 
ing themſelves Proteſtants. They were no lels wris 


tated againſt the Iriſh. Preſbytcrians: whom they be. 


heved to have at this time aided; and abetted the 


Roman Catholics, in the hope of finally dividing 


Ireland from all connection with great Britain 
and of forming it into a ſeparate republic. With 
this revelling ſpirit of liberty that had ariſen in-Ire- 
land, they naturally connected in their reflections, 
the efforts of democracy in France. The lattar ap- 
peared to have prompted and encouraged the for- 
mer : And the gentlemen whom I thus met in the 
coffee-houſe at Stranraer were conſequently hoſtile: 


in their wiſhes alike to the Demacrates of Frans; 
_ 'to the Reformers of _—_— been d 


4 4:21 t tene 
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might indeed contribute to inflame the ral oi theſe 


gentlemen againſt the attempts which the Iriſh, and 
even not a few of our brethren in Scotland and 
England ſeemed then ready to make upon the xi 
tiſh .- 2; But their-[zeal was ſupported 
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by very juſt and rational ideas of the happineſs of 
their preſentcondition, of xhe Evils of "Political 
Change, and of the conſtant miſeries of demoera- 
tical government. They maintained, that the po- 
licy was equally wiſe and-juſt which had ſubjected 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, to the reſtraints 
of which they now complained. They afſerted; 
that the Britiſh-Legiſlature had invariably/ſhewty's 
diſpoſition to cheriſh und irelieve them, in propor- 
tion as they appeared to lay aſide thoſe religious and 
and political prejudices ) which had made the reſtrics 
tions to which they were ſubjectell . neceſſury forthe 
fafery of tlie ſtate. They obſerved that if the politis 
cal and civil condition of the Papiſts in Ireland were 
all at once greatly changed; the newneſs af their 
ſituation might give a giddneſs to their ſentiments 
and opinions, which might render them inſo- 
ent, factious, and turbulent. The lriſh Diffenc 
ters they thought ſtill more blameable than the pa- 
piſts, as have nothing but envy of the' Eſtabliſhed! 
Church, toprompt their clamour of grievances. They 
ſeemed to dread, that the artful, perſidious policy 
of the French might too eaſily ſeduce the levity and 
fickleneſs of the Iriſii into traitorous correſpondence 
with them. Tbey were equally afraid, that the 
lame imprudent levity of character, and thavifero« 
city of manners and of temper which is ſtromgiy 


expreſſed in the propenſity of the Iriſh to duelling, 
- might 
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Gayernment could have time te hear their gam · 
Plants. to eſtimate their grieyances, and % Sant 
relief if relief ure needed. 10 272 Anne 
e eee, 0 eee nt nige nt filnad 
' bb a Tung indignation ſeemed to me, to he too vis · 
lent againſt the Iriſh :; their fears enceſſi ve. Leguld 
not agree with them in thinking the riſh bkely;go 
be ſeduced into any treaſonable correſpondeuce with 
the enemies of Britain; nor could d ſuppoſe it paſ- 


ible for. the Britiſh Government ta refuſe tothe 


Jriſh Catholics, the redreſs of every real grievance; 
or for the Iriſh Diſſenters to plot the deſtruction of 
a government under which they were flouriſhing 


and happy ——I was led to ſuggeſt, that the emi - | 


gration of ſuch numbers of the French into Pritain 
and other countries, muſt give to the countries in 
 to:which they were received, an acceſſion f ule 


; pulation,---of hands which might be happily, em- 


- ployed in our, manufactures or agriculture. The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz, which drove ſo 
many thouſands of Frenchmen. into exile, introdu- 
ced in other countries various manufactures in which 
the French then excelled their neighbours, but 
vch ch haye ſince flouriſhed chiefly in thoſe ſeats in 
which they were eſtabliſhed. ow the Proteſtant. Emi» 


| grants from France. ee 122th e 
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— might burry then into open rebella, before 
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bl — onthe chi fite of Ayithire;1 
tannot leave Galloway, withour" rel zagain 
with pleaftires om the god ſenſe aid the vittuvils 
manners of its inhabitants They are ſtrangers to 
bigotry in religion, in cuſtorns, in political prinei- 
ples, Vet ate they elſnally free of hut levity and 
fickleneſs which prompts capricious change in theſe 
matters. The diſſenters in Galloway àre; dompa- 
ratively; fewy'>1 Theprogreſsiof their manners and 
the alteratipn bf their vuſtomsg is happity flow, yet 
not ſtationary) I cher political fentiments, they 
are the ſteady friends! of Government)cyet tation. 
ally jealous of their Mberties· Some of the lanuhold- 
ers in Galloway have been lately diſpoſech to wiſh a 
reform in tlie las by which the County Elections arte 
regulated. But, the people, in general, have dif- 
covered an abhorrenen of that atheiſtiealp un,ꝭ de- 
mocratic ſpirit which has ravaged France and Flan- 
ders, and whith has prompted the formation; and 
governed the meaſures of our Aſſociatiohs of Friends 
to the People. Nor is it fimple ſtupidity, want of iu- 
formation concerning public tranſactions and events, 
or any fluggiſhneſs of character that has preſer ved the 
Gallovidians faithful, in theſe times of turbülen cs, 
to their ſovereign, and to the Britiſi Conſtitution. 
They are active, accuto amd intelligent; and he leſs 
eager than the inhabitants of the other provineehf 
the Britiſh Empire, to acquaint themſelves with 
Vol. I. 5 0 0 the 
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the news of the times. But, ä 
temper renders them averſe to change. /They know 


: political revolution may not tend to make their.cir- 
7 cumſtances better.— Theft, robbery, and murder are 
crimes almoſt unknown in Galloway. Drunkenneſs, 
unchaſtity are---comparatively ſpeaking · rare. The 
inhabitants of Galloway may appear to be, in ſome 
iünſtances, indolent and deficient in inventive ings- 
mmity. But, this is only where circumſtances have 
not yet preſented ſufficient incitements to ſtimulate 
their induſtry, and rouſe their ingenuity. Gal. 
Ioway has long been a breeding country for men, 

- to [leſs than for cattle. No province in Scot- 
nand has ſent out a greater number of, young 
men into all parts of the world: And theſe, When 
placed on ſcenes where their induſtry and ingenuity 
might be fuccefsfully exerted, have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves fo as to prove, that Galloway is-no, Caf. 
fraria, or Bzotia.---As Galloway continues to he 
opened up by roads and canals: as agricutture makes 
farther progreſs through it: as manufactures ad; 
vance from the coaſts through the inland country: 


penetration, and inventive ingenuity, by which 
they have often already diſtinguiſhed them 

. * The W of Galloway do not res- 
dily 


themſelves to be well: and they prudently fear, that 


the natives of Galloway will come, more and more, 
to exert at home, that activity, perſeverance, acute 


bil 


EF 
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Aly enlift in che army. But, ſuch as have gone for 
ſoldiers, have commonly been diftinguiſhed among 


their fellow, for bravery, ſteadineis and decency of 
mum 22401 0) bag % yerd nonmover of, 
Tire 5 ths f 42: 51 | --.95189d 255 FHR 


Tun ey; of cee Wr eee; 
of Lord Stair or at leaſt” dependent upòn his 
lordſhip.— The circumjacent grounds are ub: for 
the greater part, within his lordſhip's" eſtate The 
zericulture is fufficiently improved in ſonie phaces: 
In others, it ſeems in the way of improvement: 
Lime is imported from England and” Ireland R 
compoſt of peat earth, dung, and lime has been ul 
ſed for manure by ſome of the farmers O are beſt 
acquainted with the qualities of the ſoil. The cond 
mon round of erops.— is. — three of oats, fix of 'graſvy 
then oats again. This whole tract of level country 
has the appearanœ of having been under water 
if one may judge by the lowneſs and equality of le- 
vel with which it ſpreads out under the adjacent 


hills, —by its ſandy ſoil, or by the nature of the 


ſtrata which are found e digging ö i 
| Gr A Si ORUDTNY 21805 Sy OH 7 | 
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the bay of Loch- Ryan, and the Triſh channel, 18 
called, in the dialect of the country, the "Rin 6f 
Galloway: From 3 28 a 

| ns . | 


to the Mulb of Gallowwayz tits length may be abi 


thirty Englith milæst its bocadthi varying frotm theté 


ta & nüles o the whole fta may be, thus eſtima⸗ 
tod at from minetytte an hundred ſquare miles Ita 
products are corn and cattle. Oats are the favour, 
ite article ef crop. Bear or barloy is alſo raiſedi in 
conſiderable abundanca . Rye graſs and clover are 
ultivated in | preference! to the natural ſward of 
graſs. Some ſmall quantities of grey · peaſe and 
horſe:beans are raiſed, rather for domeſtic ule; than 
for exportation. Beſide the other manures aboue 
mentioned, ſea · ſnells are found in many places and 
are laid, with great advantage upon (the lands. A 


ſoft ſea ſand, either taken from within the flood. 
mark, or dug in lands that have been formerly 


vered with the ſea, is found to anſwer well as a ma- 
nure. The agriculture pf all theſe parts is in a ſtate of 

rapid advancement and im prayement, A larger quan- 
tity of grain is ex ported on every ſucceeding year. 
Ayr. Greenpck, Glaſgow are the chief markets: ¶LBe 
improvements in huſbandry, affordipg food better 
in, quality, and in greater quantity, bave at the 


ſame time improved the breed of the cattle, and 


| have enabled the far mers to raiſe. them to a 1; 
hze, and. to atten, them better. With theſe im- 


provements, Population has been proportionately 


Increaſed. The diſtrict may be about one: tent 
pot. more populous t than it was, 7 years ago, 


We 


e oo fa e ”yXoe -.- 


— — 
The ſhores afford; abundance of fills, of all i kinds; 
Near the Star, point, rin the :perimſula of -Kirkcolea 
pariſh, is; a fine bank of excellent oyſters. On this 
fame coaſt, and formed partly by the ſhores of Kirk. 
colm is a beautiful baſoh valledithe M, large enough 
to afford a ſaſe retreat to almoſt any number of the 
{mall coaſting veſſels. The bay ef Lochryun id a 
noble and convenient harbour, aſfording ſufficient 
ä depth of water ſor ſhips 10 any burthen good, 
anchoring grounds, or a ſoft beach; and having 
no. ſhoals oH ſunken rocks near its mouth, to ob. 
ſtruct the entrance: Perhaps the Whole coaſt be. 
tween the twp headlands of Galloway and Cantirs 
e no anne gs 1G A 
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den STRANRAER to BALLANTRAT 77 5 


Aren ſpending a night in Stranraer, I pak 
ed, on a Sunday morning, rainy and 'uncorh 
table, towards Ballantray. I had accidentally: met 
with a young gentleman from Ireland, whom I had 
formerly known in Edinburgh. He was now pro- 
ceeding to ſtudy in Glaſgow, and became the com- 
panion of my journey between Went r and the | 
rn nr 7: Hh e 
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| right hand became more and more rough and bleak 
in its. aſpect. The Rinnes, on the oppoſite fide of 
the bay, ſeemed, however, rather to aſſume a NE 
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On way now led along the North-Weſt ſhore 
of the Bay of Loch. ryan. The coaſt is bare of wood; 
The agriculture ſeems not to be very perfect. But, 
the country was not deſtitute of verdure; ànd the 
fluctuating waters of the bay, the appearance of 
Stranraer at its bottom, and the Rinnes bounding 
it on the ſouth . weſt, preſented a grand and inte- 
reſting proſpect, which to me, had at the fame time 
ſomething novel and peculiar in it, by which * 
attention was powerfully arreſted, and my wind 
amuſed, | Parcels of ſea-ware lay, here and there 


upon the ſhore. | I was informed by people of the 


ebuntry, whom we met on their way to church, 


that the ſea - ware was uſed for manure wherever it 


could be obtained on theſe ſhores, and was prefer: 
fered to every other ſpecies of manure which: they 
had occaſion to try. Here and there were furm- 
houſes and hamlets along this ſhore. Near à place 
called Under- Meſſer is the ſeat of a woollen-· manufac- 
ture. The cotton - manufacture ee n u 
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As ve ned onwards, the FRI on our 


Hg appearance en its anne 
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Ar the diſtance of a few miles from: Stranraer, 
we found a village, named Cairn, having near it a 
landing -place., for ſmall. veſſelg, at , which ſeveral 
veſſcls then lay. One had; juſt, come in With cat - 
tle from the port of Bangor, on the, Ixiſh goaſt- 
The villagers. were almoſt all employed either. in 
afliting at the landing of the cattle, on in ſesing 
then come on ſhore, The buſtle, which, this buſi⸗ 
neſs occaſioned, ſeemed highly. unſuitable, {0 the 
fanRity of the dax. But, it was neceſſary to bring: 
them on ſhore, ſince they had been ſhipped foi late 
on the preceding day, as to leave it impoſſible for 
them to reach the bay of Lochryan ſooner than an 
the ſabbath. morning. The troubleſome. confuſion 
and indecency, attending the landing of cattle an a 
Sunday, cannot but be extremely diſagreeable to 
the pious inhabitants of theſe ſhores. The clergy 
muſt be particularly ſhocked at it. To them will 
the people naturally look for exertions to check it. 
But, wanting civil authority, what can they do? \ 
I cannot. ſufficiently applaud the wiſdom and ſpigit 
with which Mr Mackenzie, the worthy, ingenious, ' 
and eloquent miniſter of Portpatrick, has. apphed 
himſelf to check this profanation of the ſabbath, 
within his own pariſh. Finding it vain, to imſiſt on 
the ſanctiſication of the Lord's day, if the dealers | 
in Iriſh cattle, were permitted to profane. it, at their 
pleaſure; and ſenſible, at the ſame time, that he had 
not 
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not ee ee dem:: Mack: 
enzie gave notice upon their 
paſtor, highly diſapproved! of that priaftice-by which 


the ſabbath was ſo wantorily profaned, hat lie ear. 


neſtly wiſhed them to diſcountenance it,---and that 
if any of them ſhould) in| future, lend aſſiſtabce at 
the bringing of cattle on ſhore, on the ſabbath, he 

would immediately proceed againſt them with vile. 
fiaftical cenſures, and with every eccleſiaſticalipuniſh- 
ment which it was competent for him to infſict 
making an exception only in favouriof that tale, 
when. the owners of the cattle ſnould make oath h. 
fore the neareſt magiſtrate, that they had leſt the lriſh 


| ſhore at ſuch a time, upon the preceeding day, that 


they. might, have reached the Scottiſh ſhore e 
evening of Saturday, had they not been unexpec · 
tedly; retarded. on their paſſage hy contrary winds. 


ful as Mr Mackenzie deſired. His pariſhioners have 
ever ſince refuſed their aſſiſtance to the drivers of 
Iriſh cattle, on the ſabhath; and thoſe men pre» 
ſume not to land their cattle in his pariſh, on this day, 
unleſs in the caſe of neceſſity. I wiſh; the ſame mes · 
fure were: uſed by all parochial clergymen, to check 
ſuch indecent violations of the ſanctity of the ſab- 
bath -I took occaſion. to hold ſome converſation 
with the owner of thoſe cattle; and was informed, 
ane had N U chem in Ireland, - for=-de- 
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deen fouf pound, ten fülings tand five pounds 


a head in Ireland, ¹νjçeApected to ſelb titem at 


Gatehouſe of Hurt, And Dumfries, cee | 


2 head. . engt iq yinoſoow of 25 iteddet ad 
& « 3; 7888 maudalib 07 7 rotftinr Hon 

Tus ſtk at Cin ls not very large; Hor exceed. 
ingly comm̃acdibus; but we fouſd it occupied by 


very civil people! : We were tô breakfift uH⁰˙t er 
our horſts herer While breakfaft was prepared wet 


walked through n ad jtent park, initò tlie uni ihar 


bired houſe of Mrs Dunlofß ef Caf. It ſtauds n 
thin half à fürlbhg f tlie ſhõre; doſe dy the dale 


of a rugged, precipitous, Aebigcss b. hilf; Which 
where the rocks are not bare, is brown overs with! 


heath. Around this houſe are ſome ſtraiglit av“ 
nues, walks, and hedges in the Dutch faſhion! If 
theſe, ſome ' beautiful evergreens are intermixed? 


Some riſing aſhes, elms, and pines are ſcattered on 


the contiguoys part of the declivity of the hill above. 


This houſe was built, an hundred years ago. For 


theſe laſt forty years, it has been uninhabited. It 


contains fone: ſpacious rooms. Several fine pain i} 


ings have been left to fade and moulder away, On 


the ſtair-caſe. It has been by degrees disfurniſfiecl 


of almoſt every thing elſe. The partitions Till e. 
main: and the roof, although ruinous, is not 7 


entirely deſtroyed: but, the lapſe of a 1 
will leave nothing but the bare walls. This H 
. | TY 155 = 
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not being of remote antiquity, ſeems to be ak by. 


to be 


its decay, either the misfortunes. or 1 of its 


proprietors. Fete. its tuation on Lochryan-bay 
ſheitered by wild, romantic hills, and commanding 
a wide and ſingular proſpect, on its front, —is—one 


of thole, to which above all others, one might de- | 


lig it to retire occaſionally, from the luxury; and re- 


La 57 


ſinement of great towns, and from the ordinary 


and familiar beauties of more populous and In 


ul} 


ted ſcenes in the country. On the ſide of the] 
above this houſe, is a flate-quarry which has ber 
wrought 1 for theſe many years, There! is no p roba- 


T T7 IT. 


bility « ot its | being ſuddenly exhauſted : For it is not 


wrought v with any great earneſineſs, or to an 5 ger 
e and the ſtrata are, comparatively, 1 immenſe. 
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917 the parks into which the 8 lain Tabs ween 2 


Of OLE 


the baſe of the hills, and the ſhore of e b 


91 


fubdivided, 1 obſerved black cattle of the < 25 
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breed; and ſwine of a ſmall prick. eared ſpecies. O 0 
the fleſh of the latter, we had ſome {lices of delicate 


* i —— 


bacon at breakfaſt. Some corn. fields a appeared h erg 


Ne 1 


and there. he corn was cut, but Kill in the thc 
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WE continued or our journey along the bey. "The 
proſpects were to me the moſt intereſting! I had yet | 
Ei 


feen. The bay; the opening channel; ; the penin- 
fla of the Rannes of Gallow ay z the rocks riſing in 
* 
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angular forms on the e right t Rand; the fragmerits, 
ſometimes ſmaller, ſometimes greater, which havin 8 
fallen from them, were  ſeattered, often in ttrange- 
th pictureſque diſpoſitions, over the plain; the pat- 
try cottages ; z and the ſi mple air and garb of the 
peaſants,—all tings the proſpett ſufficien ly in in- 


14. 11 18 ; 111171 1 (FLU 
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TIE favourite Scottiſh ſorg « Open to m me, 
Love Gregory,” —or, « wv" of the 28 u 3, 
alludes to the ſcenery of this! ay. The da date 101 the 
ſong 1 cannot trace. But, it is probably founded on ON 2 
real incident. Gregor) may have been: an lriſhman, 


7. 


A Mankfman, or a UW ghlander from the e 755 oalt of 
Argyle-ſhire ; and may e firſt ſeduced, and then 
deſerted ſome lovely maid of rank in this part of 
Galloway, whoſe , diſtreſs and death afterwards Þ 
moved his pity : and remorſe, as to make him follow 
her to the g grave. 3 think this one of the fineſt of 
our old 1525 ballads. The air, as ſung by Urbani. is 
charming. I have often heard it affectingly lung 


by old women, in Galloway. The ballad of L Lord | 


Thomas and Fair Annet, 0 differs very little from 
Love Gregory,“ I ſuppoſe them to have been 
both founded on the ſame events, and to be N 
variations of che ſame dong. ; TY 
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211 We at length xeachediſthe con ſine betʒyeen Gal- 


loway and Ayr: ſhine. A Imall rivalet;, named:the 
Merch burn, marks,the mit, Pouring down where 
the hills riſe, with a ſteep declivity, it falls, immo- 
di; tely above the highway, in a fine-caſcade., 11 ib 


coyered where. it croſſes che bighway, with an hand- 


ſome bridge. The 495. are rough. with; bazels, 
black. and white, thorns, briars and other brawbles. 
The Hheep on the hills abqye, are the ſmall Galloway 
breed; and ſugh alſo are the black cattle. , The,woal 
is af middling quality, and is manufactured in the 
country. Pn mutton is Fee excellent; 
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STILL; as we. "rand on, the 8 EY to me 
| new, ſtrange, wild, and often ſublime. The hills 


ſtill towered up loftier and wilder above. The ex- 
panſe of che ſea opened wider before 1 us. The road 


py winded among broken rocks, and inſulated mouiits. 


Rivulets poured here and there down the ſides of 
the bills, in every variety, of deſcent and courſe.)/: wt 
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Ar Ind, the highway, turning fa che fen. 


| core, conducted us up, the vale of Glen-nap,: to. 
wards Ballintray. The river Nap or Glen-nap divides 
this vale. A range of high hills ſheltery, it on each 


fide. | It is of moderate width. Farm: houſes are 


ſcattered. through it. In length it extends ſeveral 
miles. On the north. weſt quarter, of this, vale, the 


— 
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houſes are chiefly low; A Kwward, thatched'cptta 


| Whins grow here and there beer the fields.” The 


vale affords but litfle hay We dbferved' tlg battle 
in ſeveral places in folds. The houſes of Clenige and 
of Whimord are handfomer than the reſt!" The river 
runs with a meandering courſe and thi dür ten 
croſſes it. This road Has long been Infamols 
one of the worſt in Stotlatid!” The dificuſty of this 
whole way between Stranraer and Muybole was i 
| deed long ſuch as almoſt to cut off Gallo waz fro 

all intercourſe with Ayr ſhire, on this ſide. A great 
part of it has been lately improved; And a turn- 


pike has been; effabliſhed near the head of Cle ap- ; 


at which is levied 4 1 to be hos na in r 


ing this 38 fe 4 . Ut 555701 Fi 


Tax ; chnigiry ek wide befor us, as Ven 


cended the hill which ſhelters Glen. nap on the north- 


caſt, All was dark. brown heath, ſometimes broken 
by an extent of moraſs ,—ſomerimes ſpreading over 
a tract of dry, level ground, plated over with a thin 
layer of peat-earth,—and ſometimes ; riſing over lofty, 
cloud-capped hills. Of theſe hills, the loftieſt” ars 
Caerlock and Ben y. raird, which tower up with al 
the grandeur of the Highland mountains. The vale 


of Glen-nap would produce a charmingly romantic 
r amidſt the circumjacent ſcenery,—if ſonic 


nobleman 
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ſoil ſeems tb be! 'ngt deſicietir in feftility. 1 he 
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their huts, ' It ſerved them for fuel.” And f Madl. 


got; 
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LE USO ot tint its! wn ed aol thodaticy 
nobleman' or gentleman of large fortune, woe 


build a ſtately houſe ſomewhere in the vale; and 
ſhould cultivate and ornament the whole with * 
the care > and taſte that the Genius of Apricittire, 
and ot Ornamental Gardening might ſugg reſt, 
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als my eye ranged over theſe wild hes the "t 
was led" to reflect on the various uſes for Which Gür 
{imple anceſtors employed this plant. It OV 


tion 1 may be truſted, they brewed from it a bevetige 
which they drank as ale. They had then Title © 


no grain, and none of thoſe fruits from which an 
41 


intoxicating juice is preſſed. From Kalbe ßer, 


haps with an intermixture of bog. gall, — the) y might 
prepare a weak, exhilarating, and intoxicatin 8 
quor. It is a common tradition among the pe 

try through almoſt all parts of Scotland, that the 
Pechts brewed from heath, a liquor greatly fuße rior 
to our common ale. They | point out tracts of Ti 
or nearly level heath, from which the 4010 A pear 
to have been carefully | athered away, 48 fields 


which the Pechts mowed, and carriee the crop of 


f heath. to prepare their ale from 1 it, by Aeon! 


(Th , "ind 


The Gaelic words, too, for drinking are Us elmi, and 
luſadh, the latter of a derivation which ers” T 


implics the liquot drunk t to have been x decothion 0 


a 
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herbs. It might be worth while for ſome curiqus 
Antiquarian, to make a brouſt of heather ale. 
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Apvancine towards Ballan- tray down AT Fw: 
fte ſide of the hill which we, had aſcended trom 
| Glen-nap ; ; 
and obſerved near the farm. -houſe, one of th ſe 


moats which 1 have already often noticed, as be ng 


frequent through Scotland, and a8 having | been ori- 
ginally intended either, as places of burial for the 
dead, or: more probably---as t the ſeats tor courts 

judicature. 1 5 1 1 ri a. 
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In theſe parts, and in various others, through 
Scotland, are occaſionally found what are called 


Elf-Rones or Elf arrows, and are believed to be 


uſed by the elves, in inflicting inviſible wounds 


upon cattle. Theſe are evidently the heads « of the 
arrows uſed by our remote anceſtors betore the wie. 


of iron was yet known in Scotland. In thoſe times, 
the Scottiſh, warriour Was ent with Aa bow of 


1171 
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of ſome 1 His arrows were e pointed with Ain 
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or carnelian: His long lance | was pointed in = 
ſame manner: His, hatchet for domeſtic uſes, was. 
equally of ſtone : Cannal. coal. horns, bones, ſhells | 
were the materials of which his other utenſils T were 1 


formed,— 
Wa 


we paſſed by the farm of Auchencroſs, 
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Wie were ſoon again upon the ſea-ſhore, ind 
croſſed the head of a nartow, but beautiful and fet: 


tile plain, lying immediately before Ball-an- tray. 
On this plain I obſerved a regular circle of bpright 


ſtones, at certain diſtarices : orie of the moſt perfect 


of thoſe called Druidical circles, that I had yet ſeen. 


The river of Ard. Stinchar pours down on the far. 


ther fide of this plain ; dividing it from the village 
of Ball-an-tray. The ſoil of the narrow ſtripes of 


arable ground lying along theſe ſhores appears to be 
abundantly fertile. The banks of the Stinchar are 
_ adorned by no trees or underwood. A commodi: 
ous bridge carries the highway acroſs this river; 


Formerly, the only road led through the tow of 
Ball- an- tray, and along the windings of the ſhore, 


to Girvan. But, as this was equally dangerous and 


difficult, a new road has been lately formed, which 


leads up the bank of the Stinchar, and acroſs _ 


country, to Girvan, 


From this ſtation, the ſea appears landlocked, 0 


as to preſent a ſpacious bay, about thirty leagues in 


diameter. The coaſts of Galloway and Ayr-thite, 1 


of Down and Antrim in Ireland, . -the eaſt coaſt 


of Argyle-ſhire, and a part of Dumbarton: ſhire. 
form the boundaries within which the ſea appears 


to be confined. On theſe fhores are four lght- 
houſes; one at the newly conſtructed harbour of 


Portpatrick, 
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Cumb wb en the e (lay. is air, and t e ait wr POE, 
of f miſt, a Ba ator, may, With high enjoy ynen 
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view this, wide range of proſßect from tlie the hide g 00 
ſummit of any of the adjacent, bills, Ahe if 17 
Sana, Arran, Lamlaſh, Bute, the tvs C E Fe 


19 


and the conic rock of Allfa appear amid A 8 0 
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Tuis diſtriet, — 8 Agog [EAN wok "On 
been made ee cannot 10 be mee to be 181 5 


opened up by cross. roa It is almoſt ap uppropriatecl 


to the purpoles of 5 Kaige. 4 Only, y.C on the verge ol 
the coaſt does the Ie of agricultural induſtry ap- 


F 


pear to have been, yet exerted! he ſoil is th cre, 
commonly a light, dry, ü 


1 5 


| hazel- coloured mould, upon. 


* 0 014 


a gravel bottom. As the hills recede from the e ſh ore 


they are diverſified by, many, 15 5 %y E 
heath with which' they are chiefly covered, [7 £083 


termixed with it, a ſpecies of thin, long graſs, called 


by the people of the country Ling. On the ſhores | 


is abundance of broad-leaved ſea-weeds forming ex- 
cellent manure for the lands for in this neigh- 


bourhood, they are not, in any conſiderable 10 : 
9 


tity, burnt into o kelp. „ aa 
| Bin” OHA obrett 
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Taye fiſhery of falo ons at "the foot of th the river 
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Stinchar, affords t to the proprietor, an annual nk? 
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of eighty pounds ſterling. About twenty yeary 


ſince, thoals of excellent herrings commonly came 


upon this coaſt in the end of harveſt and the begin- 


ning of winter: theſe now appear only in ſpring. 


Great quantities of haddocks and whitings were 
formerly taken in the ſame ſeaſon. Cod, ſkate, and 
ling are now more frequently caught. Sail-fiſhes 
come upon this coaſt, on the firſt or ſecond week 
of june. The villagers of Ballantray kill them with 
| harpoons. And the liver of one of the beſt of theſe 
fiſhes yields from forty to fifty gallons of oil. They 
remain only three or tour weeks on the coaſt. 


Tar town of Ball-an-tray is of conſiderable anti- 


quity. In ballads, it is diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of old Ballantray. I am inclined to ſuſpect that it 
may be the Rerigonium or Berigonium of Ptolemy, 
the Geographer. That town muſt undoubtedly 
have ſtood upon either the Srinchar or the Girvan. 
The vicinity of the above-mentioned Druidical cir- 
cle ſeems to confirm the conjecture, that here might 
be an ancient ſettlement of the firſt inhabitants of 
Carrick. Here are the remains of a caſtle: which 
has been ſpacious, ſtately and ſtrong. Its walls are 
/ built of ſchiſtous, ſhorlaceous, and ſand-Rones. It 
ſtands almoſt cloſe over the river; and that part of 
the walls which ſtands contiguous to the river is the 
moſt perfect. Concerning the ancient condition and 
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the original poſſeſſors of this caſtle, I have, in vain 
{ought ſatisfactory information. I ſuppole its name 
to have been The Ca/lle of Ard-Stinchar : and it may 
have been the ſeat of the Kennedies of Ard-Stinchar. 
Being fituate in a narrow paſs, and commanding 
two paſſages through Carrick, ——that along the 
ſhore, — and that which leads up the river Stin- 
char ;—it muſt have been of great importance 
in the turbulent, military times of Scotland : While 
its ſituation on the coaſt would render it equally 


important as a place of ſecurity, —where the neigh- 


bouring inhabitants might find protection when 


alarmed by the piratical incurſions of the Iriſh. 


BALLANTRAY, although ancient, is, however, 
only a petty village. The dwelling-houſes in the 
village, are, moſt of them paltry huts. It has been 


long notable as a neſt of {mugglers. Some new 


houſes are riſing in the village. The harveſt ſeem- 
ed to have been no leſs backward here, than in 
other places of the country. The pot-herbs in the 


- little gardens had a ſtunted, unthriving aſpect, 


Here is an inn, large enough indeed for the ſitua- 
tion, but not well kept. We refreſhed ourſelves 
baſtily in this inn. Wiſhing to make ſome enqui- 


ries of the landlord, I deſired by a civil meſſage to 


be favoured for a few, minutes with his company, 
But, this favour Mr M-Kiſoct did not chuſe to 
44 _ 7 un 
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grant me. Pleaſed as fam with the ſucceſs with 
which the iron- works of the Carron-Company have 
for theſe many years been 'conducted,---and fond of 
that furniture which gives a room an air of com- 
fortable ſnugneſs, -I was glad to ſee one of the Caſt 
Carron grates in the parlour of this inn,---which 
was otherwiſe, neither comfortable nor well furniſh- 


ed. -The inſcriptions on the windows of inns are 


commonly baſe effuſions of folly and obſcenity. 


Here, however, I found an exception. On the win. 
dow of this parlour was a name inſcribed, which 


I could not read: After the name followed theſe 
incidents in the inſcriber's hiſtory,---That he was 
from Antigua, and had ſpent ten years in the Weſt 
Indies ; concluding with' the pathetic exclamation, 
happily introduced,----Ah fata! aſpera faia! He 


might make this quotation with feeling, who had, 


in early youth perhaps torn himſelf from the ſociety 


which might be endeared to him by every tender 


tie; had gone in voluntary exile, into a diſtant cli- 
mate, and had perhaps engaged in a diſagreeable 


employment, to earn ſome little fortune, which be- 
fore he could acquire, perhaps his health and con- 


ſtitution might be waſted, But what if, after ac- 


quiring this competency, the hapleſs exile might 
return to his native country, and there find parents, 


brothers, ſiſters, friends, miſtreſs,---all whom he had 
fondly * to meet e of whom the 
remembrance 
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remembrance had given an inexpreſſible charm to 
the idea of his native country, hat if he had 
ſound all theſe dead, diſperſed or eſtranged from 
him, at his return l. What if circumſtances obliged 
him again to tear himſelf from them While I 


read this inſcription, my fancy naturally awaked to 


this train of melancholy ſentiments and images; 
my heart ſympathiſed with the feelings of the 
writer : my eyes were filled with tears. m 


Well, alas! me k too, take up the ſame excla- 


mation, Ah, fata aſpera fata Divided almoſt in 


infancy from my father's family; purſuing litera- 
ture, of which I have been ever fond, through 
many difficulties, and with little ſucceſs : often de- 
ceived in friendſhips which I have been ever ready 
to form with a fimple, open heart ; ſuffering often 
for candour as for weakneſs, and for ſincerity as for 
malice ; abuſed, at times, for the errours of no unge- 
ncrous paſſions, and for the miſtakes of no criminal 
inadvertency, as if debaſed by meanneſs, by ſtupi- 
dity, by guilt; ſeeing the companions of my early 
days, ſome gone to that country from whoſe bourne 
no traveller returns,---others ſcattered through diſ- 
tant climes, dead to candid virtue, and to the ten- 
derneſs of genuine friendſhip,---alive only to the calls 
of narrow ſelfiſhneſs, to the buſtling employments, 
and the noiſy, inſipid pleaſures of the world !---Ah, 
fata aſpera fata hut, perhaps the excellence 
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moſt worthy of being aſpired at, is a wiſdom toe 
remote from cunning, a virtue, though mild, yet 
too unaccommodating, a ſenſibility too tremblingly 
alive for the crooked paths, the rude rencounters, 
the dreary proſpects of this weary life! There is a 
pleaſure in contemplating human life with cordial 
benignity, and in guarding the heart againit the 
gradual encroachments of ſelfiſhneſs. The eye and 
the hand of a beneficent providence is over all. 
This life is but a ſhort paſlage to a better. Happy 
they who can chearfully exclaim with the poet 
I care not, fortune, what you me deny: 

You cannot rob me of free nature's grace; 
You cannot veil the beauties of the ſky, 

Thro' which Aurora ſhews her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 


The woods and lawns, by living ſtreams, at eve: 


Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great Children leave: 


Of fancy, reaſon, virtue, nought can me bereave. 


BALLANnTRAY being ſtill frequented by ſmug- 
glers; ſoldiers are frequently ſtationed here. I found 
no fewer than twenty two in it, as I paſſed. Seve- 
ral of them muſt certainly have been very | ill lodged, 
The ordinary inhabitants of the village are about 
three hundred in number.—The climate is mild, 
favourable alike to the health and the labours of 
man, and to the rearing and feeding of cattle 
BALLANTRAF 
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OuR ſtay at the inn in Ballantray was ſhort. We 
continued our journey along the ſhore. Before we 


| hid advanced far, we entered upon the ſea-beach, 
and had a fine ride along the ſands for a mile or 


two. The rocks roſe above us, on one hand, in 
various fanciful ſhapes. The ſea roared on the 
other. On the top of a low hill, near Ballantray, 
| obſerved the ruins of an old windmill. There 


was a time when windmills were more common in 
Scotland, than mills driven by water. The ruins 
of ſuch mills are {till to be ſeen on various heights. 
They ſtand lonely and deſolate, as if overthrown in 


the combat with ſome Don Quixote, and diſmantled 


by the victor, 


Ar length, the beach became again rocky; and 
the highway turned from the ſhore, up the ſteep 


fide of a rocky hill. The rocks in which this hill 
terminated, on the ſhore, looked, with a bold and 


frowning projection, over the waves. Under the 
| fouth-eaſtern edge, is a cave, the retreat of ſmug- 


glers. We rod up to it. I entered. It extends a 


good way backward, but without having any inte- 
nor receſſes. All the adjacent rocks are porphyry, 
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nearly of the character of porphyry 5, Flay. and iro; 
intermixed with ſiliceous earth, 1 picked up and 
rought away, ſeveral ſpecimeg. We turned, and 


with diſſiculty anne che hill. It was broken in- 


to x ridges. * he road was, in one place Carr ied, in a 
line by which a ſmall ſegment, Of a curiouſly pic- 
tureſque form, was cut off from the extremity of the 
hill. e round, we remarked on the plain 


behind, towards Ballantray, ſome. large o fragments 


of rocks, which ſeemed to have been, artificially 


brought together, for What purpoſe I could not 


daſhed with violence on the beach,, and againſt the 


rocks. Numbers of ſea-fowls Hoated,, before the 
billows; diving ſometimes. to ſuffer them to paſs 


over. The ſhore preſented itſelf, as we went on, 


in many a ſtrange aſpect. In one place, a pit as 
curiouſly ſcooped out; and within that, pit a conic 
rock or pile of ſand roſe up, as if artifigially veared. 


The road ſometimes approached the edge of the 


rocks, where they towered with the loftieſt eleva- 
tion over the billows. The wind blew with yialengs. 
A ſtorm of hail battered our faces. Hardy could 


Ve fit, on our horſes, or hold our hats upon ohr 


heads. Night was beginning to fall, and) the air 
darkening. The rock of Ailſa appeared, at +a 
tance; riſing up black and frowning, like the terri- 
His Genius of the n ſo nee ee and. ſo 
1 
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impreſſively | pictured by Camoens. This ier 


was awful and elevating. As it returns upon my 
imagination, I feel my heart partly tremble for ter- 
rour, and partly ſwell with the conception of ſubli- 
mity. Thoſe parts of the Weſt emp which I 
viſited, had nothing 8 nn, 

Tux iſle or rock of Aiſſa lies about four or fivs 
leagues north-weſt from Ballantray. Its figure is 
conical, its top covered with heath and graſs. 


Goats, rabbits, and ſea-fowls in countleſs numbers, 


are its only inhabitants. It is rented from the Earl 
of Caſſilis, the proprietor, at five and twenty pounds 
a year; and this rent is paid from the feathers of 
the ſea-fowls, from the ſolan geeſe, and from the 
ſkins of the rabbits. It has on it a ruinous caſtle, 
built by the direction of Philip II. of Spain, about 
the time when he had hopes to add the Britifh 
illands to the dominions of Spain. 


Wr continued our journey towards Girvan, ſort 
times over the projecting angles of hills, and ſome- 
times along ſtripes of level ground intervening be- 
tween 8 baſes of the hills, and the ſea- ſhore. 
Thoſe ſtripes of level ground commonly diſplayed a 
black rich ſoil, ſeemingly of great fertility. Abun- 
dance of ſea-weeds lay on the ſhore, which might | 
form a moſt fertilizing manure.— Before the dark. 
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. neſs of night had altogether veiled the proſpect, ve 
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obſerved, at ſome diſtance, north-eait from the 
highway, and on the fide of a hill, - the ruins of 
ae ee the property of Sir Andrew Cath» 

Nearer Girvan, the hills recede from the 
gs the plain ſpreads beautifully out: and al- 
though it appears not to have received any great 
ſhare of ornamental cultivation; yet it ſeems to be 
induſtriouſly enough wrought for the common pur. 


poſes of agriculture. The ſmall but neat houſe of 
Ardmillan ſtands near the highway, at two or three 


miles diſtance ſouth-weſt from Girvan. It was dark 


ere we reached this village; and in the darknefs, 


we wandered off from the highway, for a mile or 
two along the ſhore. Suſpicious that we had gone 
aſtray, we turned acroſs the fields, towards the 
light of a farm. houſe. The kindneſs of the family 
ſoon conducted us back to tho e. cat as 


AY 


G1RrAN——to Kinx-Oswarn. 
EY 


þ £2 7 


| G1RvaN i is a ſmall village, a buxgh of bred ſity- 
ate near the mouth of the water of Girvan. I have 


been told that it is of great antiquity. The houſes 
are huts more miſerable than thoſe of Ballantray. 
They are ſo low as to ſeem, at the ſouth end of the 


* rather caves * in the earth, than, houſes 
built 
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built upon it. On the 'north-weſt ſide, and cloſe 
upon the banks of the river; are, indeed, ſome more 
decent and commodious houſes, The highway paf- 
ſing the village, is raiſed above the doors of many of 
the cottages of which it conſiſts. I ſhould” ſuppoſe 
theſe cottages to have been buik before tllis high- 
way was improved to its preſent condition; and the 
highway to have been raiſed above their doors by 
the accumulation of 'freſh ſtrata of earth ini the uc 
_ ceſlive fan eh it muſt n Tags: e 4 

i}; n 

GIxvAw is, I think, inhabited a deny by Weavers. 
If I am! hot miſinformed; fome woollen ſtüffs have 
been long manufactured Here! I learned, upbfl e. 
quiry, that the manufacture of 'totton Riffs had 
lately begun to de tried by thefe weaders. All parts 
of Scotland ſeem to have caught the enthuftaim for 
the cotton · manufacture. But, I frould rather with 
the weavers of Girvan to ſtick to their woollens, 
As ſo extenſive a tract of the adjacent country, is, 
by its nature, excluſively appropriated to the pur- 
poſes of ſheep-walks; wool is one of the natural 
commodities produced here in the greateſt abün⸗ 
dance. This wobl it were better to continue tb 
work 7 before exporting it, e we har ok 3 
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Braxs are ied ul ate gun, in the . 
bourho6d of Git van. And indeed agriculture ſcettis 
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ſtrongly of turpentine ; and ſome | peaſe-bauneck too 
tough to be eaten. Yet, the people of the houlp 
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toche here a favourite branch of induſtry. Abun- 


dance of limeſtone; is toi he procured at no great 
diſtance; and, {ca-ware,amay be brought from the 
ſhore. The ordinary roung af crop is tw crops 


of ggts then aide Nane or peas, 


10 esto! DOOR £00} ene dt 20013 ib 

SALMOYs are caught þ in the river of Girvan, as 
in the Stinchar ; and not only in the river, but 

commonly within the ſea- mark. Haddocks, whit. 
ings, _ and, cod Ws: N by dare 
the coaſt. g bote fc (EOS 21 ile el! 
N 10 190 . 5 10 abiisont 33 1 
od TRE inn At Which We Were directed to ſtop, in 
Giryan, was a moſt miſerable one. We could nat 
obtain accommodation for the night. Hardly could 
we procure refreſhments far ourſelves and our hor: 
ſes. Some whiſky was brought us which taſted 


were ſufficiently civil and attentive, and ſeemed 
willing enough to entertain us with their beſt. 
Park as it was, and we ignorant of the road) 
we were pbliged again to mount; our horſes, and to 
continue our journey towards Kirk. Oſwald. As we 
rode gut of town, we were met by a ſoldier ha, 
with great kindneſs, directed us on our way. When 
| epquired whether many ſoldiers were in the town, 
be eee Mice eint Copland, with twelyf 


Tres 
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privates, Rtationed here, tö intercept” fmugghk oe 
I conjeQured that he might be the'Serjeant himbfelf, 
with whom J had the Notiour'of converfing; | 


| beſt part of the town Lies upoir the river. A8 


croſſed it by the bridge; I thought, I could diſtiii- 
guiſh, through the darkneſs, ſome good houſes, on 
its neren W MIT n Ilge £3 318 CUOMIAC 
on DI «3 ine 5110 (IE 
Av ad? et — Wee Hot" GG 
ſtand the remains of xhe antient caſtlt of Tb 
This caſtle is, by ſome ſuppoſed to have beem built 
nearly on the ſituation of the ancient town of Reri- 
zonium or Berigonium, mentioned by Proleniy; the 
Geographer, Las 2 town af the ancient iibabitanys 
whom the Romans found in theſe parts. I am it 


clined to believe, that this ton muſt have ſtobd 


ſome where, near the mouth either of the Gir van, 
or of Stinchar. But ce . two rivers, T Mall 
not ren Wine 4439 26 OF AgUOT | 
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Br this as it Parry 9700 che caſtle of — 


| little more than the lower vaults and” cellars 
now remains. At what period in the hiſtory af 


Carrick it might be erected, I am not Antiquarian 
enough to have aſcertained: It was one of the ca- 
tles of the old Gaelic Lords of Galloway. When, 
upon the diviſion of the dominions of the indepen- 
dent * princes: of dee Carrick fell to one branch 


of 
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of the princely line of Galloway---Galloway to che 


other: Turnbury-caſtle ſeems to have become the 
principal ſeat of the Earls of Carrick. I ſhould ſup. 


poſe Ard. Stinchar to have been another of their 
caſtles. Balloch-caftle, within the lake of the Doon, 


was certainly a caſtle belonging to thoſe ancient 
Earls. The remains of all theſe caſtles are fully ade- 
quate to the ideas of rude magnificence which the 
records of the manners of the feudal ages lead us to 
conceive. They had ſtately hals and battlement. 


Numerous trains of knights and ſquires might de 


received in them. The feaſt,” the dance, the ſong, 


the tournament, the wikiftrel's tale might atniiſe/the 


laden and ladies By en bore Ba bets inhabited. 


by $4 1h 4 5 ak £738 


THz line of the ancient lords of Curtis the 
collateral line of the lords of Galloway, ended in an 


Heireſs. She was the only child of Duncan, the hf 


of the ancient Earls of Carrick. Her father left Her 


[- young and unmarried. She continued to live ſipgle 


among her vaſſals and dependents, but in the ward. 
ſhip of the Scottiſh King; till, in hunting, the 
happened to meet young Robert Bruce, ſon to the 
Lord of | Annandale. She was charmed, at firſt 
fight, with the figure, the air, and manners of the 
young nobleman. She fondly invited' him to her 
own caſtle of Turnbury. Ere he had ſpent many 


days here, a marriage was conſummated between 


S i Oo = 0 
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them, The King' 8 conſent was afterwards, neva 


rily obtained. NCC 


ae Bzuce, King of Scotland, was deſcend- 
ed from this marriage. The Bruces were originally 
from Normandy. They obtained poſſeſſions in York- 
ſhire, They became afterwards Lords of, Annany 
dale. Then Earls of Carrick. Then, Kings of 
Scotland. In the wars with- the Engliſh, concerns 
ing the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, Turnbury 
was occupied by one of the Piercys of N orthumber, 
land. He was forced by Bruce, to retire to Ayr. 
[ ſuppoſe this caſtle and the domains belonging to 
it, to have been afterwards granted to the Kenne- 
dies. I am not ſure whether it be not now within 
the poſſeſſions of Hamilton Bargeny. 


Camden conjectures, from the ſimilarity of the 
names, that the ancient Rerigonium, or rather Beri- 


gaonium, as the other editions of Ptolemy have it, 


muſt have been the ſame as the modern Bargeny. 
But, Etymology is a very uncertain guide in topo» 


graphical refearches. However, the grounds round 


Girvan are the property of Mr Hamilton of Bar. 
geny. They have been improved by his care. 
The farmers on the eſtate of Bargeny owe much to 


the wiſdom and the kindneſs of their landlord. 
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| Caffili Lady,” has this neighbourhood for its ſcensg 1 


The late Earl of Caſſilis lived much, during the 10 I 


| hood. He was beloved and eſtcemed by his e 1 
and neighbours. 
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The huſbandmen have been more eaſily aged: - 
to improvements, than the ſhepherds.. a 
1 5 : 2 


Ta Kennedies and the Hamiltons are among che 


moſt conſiderable families on the conſine between 1 


Carrick and Kyle. The Kennedies are a very ancient | 
family, originally, I believe, of Iriſh deſcent. Inis 
reigns of the earlier monarchs of the houſe of Stew. 


art, they appear to have been lords of almoſt all 


Carrick, and of the more northern parts of 'Gallg« I 
way. They were humbled and depreſſed by ther 
neighbours, the Boyds of Kyle, at the period of ls 
extraordinary but ſhort-lived grandeur of that um 
ly. They were firſt Lords Kennedy, and afterwards 


Earls of Caſſilis. Sir Hugh Kennedy of Ard-Stincharz 


of this family, was one of the braveſt wartioury 4 


Scotland has produced. Kennedy, the poet, whole 


flyting with William Dunbar, is preſerved in Ban 1 
tyne's Collection, was of the Kennedies of Carridks i 
That fine old Scottiſh ſong intituled the EA 


and the principal perſons whoſe adventures it cel j 
brates, are of the anceſtors of the family of C "5 


ter years of his life at Culzean, in this neighbour» 
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;- THRog ati all- thaſen pants are many handſome, 
modern houſesb cherſents H mdn of family and for- 
tune; and many remains of old caſtles and palaces 
which ꝓrove Ar- hire tbo have been anciently no 

leſs conſiderable than it is at preſent, among ithe pro- 
f yinces of Seotland. iH he upper banks of fſthe Sin- 
char, the-banks gf dhe Girvan, but ſtill: more, thoſe 
of the Doon, are adorned, with much beautiful ſcen- 
cry, and with many gontlemes's ſeats· The land. 
holders in thele parts have long applied with Wen- 
, Gerful; aſſiquityy obadorniand enrich their lands 
with allothe improvements of Jbm{bandry., None 
more ſucceſsfully; than, Sip: Adam Terguſon ell Rillen. 
mu, who tis cyoiverfally eſteemed 26-2 ifrmous! 

and enlightened patriet, and an amiable man, 
nine Jtoverd il! 40 „n moor eng! 21 40 

Tur mountains which occupy the greater part of 
Carrick, eſpeciallycon the north · weſt, ſeem / to be 


merely a continuation of that great ridge which ex- 


tends from the confines of England, through Sel- 


kirk. hire, Peebles· ſnire, Lanerk- ire, Dumfries- 


hire, and meets the Weſtern. Sea, on the boundary 
between Carrick and Kyle. Galloway, in its an- 
dient extent, ſeems to have had this ridge for its 
land ward barrier, on all quarters on Which it was: 
not bounded by the ſea. From this ridge ſpring als. 
moſt all the conſiderable rivers in the-ſouthiof Scot- 
Vol. II. Bis. land: 
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land: the Tweed, the Eſk, the Annan, the Nith, 
the Urr, the Ken, the Dee, the Fleet, the Cree, the 
Blaidenoch, the Stinchar, the Girvan, the Doon, the 
Ayr. Several of theſe Jaſt rivers riſe juſt upon the 
boundary between Galloway and Carrick ; ſo that 
theſe two diſtricts ſeem to meet . at the Wen 
0 the country. | 


5 Rink bo night between Girvan and Kirk-Of: 
wald, I loſt the fight of a moſt agreeable tract of 
.country; that which here forms the line of ſeparation 
between ornamented cultiyation,—and native wild- 
neſs almoſt wholly unſoftened and unſubdued. 
ſhould have been pleaſed to ſee the one melt inſen- 
ſibly into. the other, like the changing colours in a 
fine painting, the mingled light and darkneſs. of 
twilight, or the roſe and the . on the FRF of 
* Nene ö | 
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I T was Jate in the evening, whan we aka Kirk 
Oſwald. We were not a little pleaſed to find A clean 
and commodious inn, good ſtables, and a careful, 
attentive landlord. The comfort and the refreſh- 
ments which we here obtained, were doubly agree- 
able, after ſo long a ride, Yong a wild and difficult 

road N 
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road, in a ſeaſon not the moſt favourable for tra- 
velling, and by night. Labour and reſt, eaſe and 
difficulty, danger and ſecurity muſt be interming- 


led, to give human life its moſt e enjoy. 


ments. 


ArrER ſupper, I invited the landlord of the inn 


Mr M*R——, to ſpend a few minutes with us, and 
drink two or three glaſſes of rum-punch. He was 


z farmer and cattle-: dealer, as well as an innkeeper. 
In his manners, I found him wonderfully ſmooth 
and plauſible. He had been often in Ireland, and 

had viſited various diſtant parts of Scotland. By 


degrees, I engaged him in converſation, and ſug- 
geſted enquires concerning the circumſtances of the 


country. He was ready with anſwers to every queſ- 


tion which I could put. But, I ſoon diſcovered 
that his care was rather to anſwer, than to inform. 


He repreſented Kirk-Oſwald as lying within Gal- 
| loway; Galloway as comprehending almoſt all the 


South of Scotland, and as extending to the border 


of England; its inhabitants as numerous, wiſe, 


beautiful, and brave above every other people; its 


cattle as a breed peculiar to itſelf, and excellent 


above all others ; its horſes as more valuable than 


the famed horſes of Arabia; its ſheep as a race for 


mutton and for wool, more precious than the goats 
of Angora, or che ſheep of 'Thibet ; its dogs as fleet- 
88 2 er 
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er far than the roe, and more ſagacious than the 


elephant; its ſwine, as fat as porpoiſes, delicate AS 
ortolans, and learned all, as the celebrated Pig of 
Knowledge, Its mountains were, by his account, 
richer in mineral treaſures, than the mountains of 
Peru. On its heaths and wilds grew abundance of 


plants, poſſeſſing virtues to cure every diſeaſe. Gal- 


loway, he would willingly have perſuaded us, was 
- anciently the ſeat of empire, and the capital dif- 
trict of Britain. Its ancient inhabitants, under the 
old, independent lords, were not a rude and ſimple 
race, but poliſhed, enlightened, great and happy 
far above the preſent race of men. He' ſeemed un- 
certain whether Galloway might not have been the 
paradiſe of our firſt parents, but rather inclined to 
think, that it had been Den 


I was expectin g. with Marlow of old Hardcaſ- 
tle, in the play, —that he would next come home, 
upon himſelf, and tell us, how that his uncle was 
2 Colonel, and his mother a Juſtice of the Peace; 
when he took up the theme of Ayr. hire, and 


with ſuch an air and manner, as he ſeemed to 
threaten, that what he had ſaid of Galloway was on- 
ly an humble prelude to the mighty things which 
he had to tell of Ayr. ſhire. But, the bowl was, by 
this time exhauſted; and not even the hopes of the 
praiſes of Ayr-ſhire could encourage us to repleniſk 
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it. He pauſed, therefore, and with ſeeming reluc- 


tance, wiſhed us good-night ; appearing to retire, 
in the full perſuaſion, that we cordially believed eve- 


ry ſyllable he had faid. I know not how he had acquir- 


ed his {kill in romancing: but he certainly could 


ſcarce have excelled more in this way, although he 


had, every week ſince his childhood, and every day 


in the week, ſtudied Lithgow's Fe a the Ara- 
bien Night's Entertainments. | | 


Ox the morning, we end our journey to 
Hr. We found that we had left the ſea-ſhore, and 
travelled acroſs the country from Girvan to Kirk- 
Oſwald. We ſaw around us, a country highly cul- 


 tivated and populous. Kirk-Oſwald is a village f 
{ome magnitude. The houſes are neat and appa- 
rently commodious, built chiefly of ſandſtone, and 
covered with flate. The circumjacent fields ape in- 


cloſed with well-built walls, and often ſubdivided 
with thriving hedges. The corn was cut down, 
but ſtood ftill in the fields. Numerous roads ap- 


peared running through the cbuntry in. all direc- 


tions. They were thronged with carts, with ri- 
ders, and with foot-paſſengers. It was a market or 


fair day: And numbers of the peaſantry, males and 


females, were nn in hear 1 clothes, to 0 


town. 
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SIL as we advanced, a more pleaſing: profject 
opened before us. Abundance of wood in every 
variety of arrangement regular or irregular, appear- 


ed over the face of the country. Even the farm. 
houſes and the grounds about them, exhibited a 
degree of taſte and of elegant ornament ſuch as 


might grace many, a gentleman's ſeat, in other 


parts of the country. The lofty ſteeple of May- 
bole, the ruincus abbey of Cro/s-Ragwell, and the 
equally ruinous caſtle of PS ſoon appeared 
within fight, ; | 


Tut abbey of Croſs-Ragwell is an ancient, and 
was 2 very opulent foundation. It is fituate on 3 
a broad ridge of ground, which riſes conſiderably 
above the level of the ſea, but in'a part on that 
ridge, which ſinks under the level of the immediate 


environs. The ground is marſhy about it. The 


quadrangle of which the buildings of this abbey, 
have conſiſted, is of conſiderable extent. The walls 
have in many places crumbled down. It is almoſt 
wholly unroofed. It ſtill preſents however, a ſtate- 
ly front towards the highway paſſing, at ſome ſhort 
' diſtance, on the Weſt-ſide. The famous George Bu- 
chanan obtained a penſion out of the yearly rents of 
this abbey; from which circumſtance he was accuſ- 
tomed to denominate himſelf penſioner of Cro/s-Rag- 


#vell, - I believe; that, on the diſſolution of the reli- 


gious 
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gious houſds;i in Scotland, a great part of the reve- 
nues of this monaſtery came into the poſſeſſion of 
the family of Ca/ilis. The houſe of Balter/an, ſtand- 
ing near, I ſhould ſuppoſe to have been a palace for 
the abbots of Croſ5-Ragwell., 1 dine _ e 
of the country en 10 as e 


E the ruins of this a —— 1 
was led into various reflections on the influence of 
religion on ſocial life, and the fate of the miniſters 
of religion, at different periods in the progreſs of ſo- 
ciety. Religion no ſooner takes a body and form 
in rude ſociety, than its miniſters become men of 
conſequence. The doubts, the wiſhes, the hopes, 
the fears of the human heart, are all ſo many ready 
engines with which they may work their purpoſes, 
They have uſually the power to give to ſavage life, 
ſomething of the order of civility. . If the form of 
religion or ſuperſtition which they profeſs, have axi- 
ſen among ſavages; it will ever retain. in its cha- 
rater, ſomewhat of their barbariſm and feracity. 
If it have ariſen among 4 poliſhed, enlightened peo : 
ple; ſomething of barbariſm, and of the abſurdity 
of ignorance may indeed be ſuperinduced upon it; 
but its leading features will ever be marked with 
benignity and beneſicence. In either caſe, the cler- 
gy, ſo long as they are the beſt inſtructed order in 
the ſociety, will neceflarily have great influence, and 

3 ' v2 | will 
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will acquire a large ſhare of the wealth and honours of 
the ſtate. Druidiſi, and the ſuperſtition of the fol- 
 -Jowers of Mahomet, ſeem to have arreſted civiliza- 
tion and refinement in their ; progreſs. | Chriftiani- 
ty, the offspring of knowledge, of civilization, of phi- 


loſophy, was indeed degraded 3 in its character, and 


debaſed in its ſpirit, in the dark ages of Europe: 


But; it prevented barbariſm and ignorance from 


ſiettling over Europe, in all their darkneſs and gloom, 
In both theſe inſtances, the Clergy have acquir. 
ed great wealth and great conſideration in civil life. 
In both inſtances, their influence has been, in the 
whole friendly to the dignity and the happineſs of 
mankind. But in the Chriſtian Eſtabliſhment it 
has been much more ſo, than under any other. 


WEN we review the hiſtory, or ſurvey the mo- 
numents of the dark ages of Europe, we are apt to 
exclaim againſt the Romiſh Clergy, as having de- 
baſed and corrupted the religion of Jeſus for the 
purpoſes of worldly policy and of ſenſual gratifica- 
tion. Was it for the Clergy, we are apt to ſay, to 
lord it over kings; to appropriate to themſelves the 
fat of the land; to build ſtately palaces,” while the 
people of their flocks inhabited huts inexpreſlibly 
wretched ; to profeſs poverty and accumulate trea- 
fares; to profeſs abſtinence, yet ſolace themſelves with 


| _ _ A wines and the moſt beautiful wo- 


men? 


en. JA. RES. : ER Es... Se. 206. A . ... 


men! Was it for them to draw 2 nk 11y 

power into their own'hands,-and to ſtudy nothing 
but the invention of new engines from time to time, 
by which they might depreſs and pillage the people? 


—The Clergy of the Church of Rome, if they en- 


groſſed an undue ſhare of property in the dark ages 


of modern Europe, if they enjoyed 2 greater ſhare 


of the luxuries and conveniencics of life than the 
hity;=were however well intitled to theſe advan - 
tages. They not only preached religion; but pro · 
pagated the arts of life: The gardening, the agri» 
culture, the architecture of our forefathers origina- 
ted with the Clergy. The forms of law, and the 
decencies of public aſſemblies were regulated by: | 
them. Their immilnities and privileges and opus 
lence were liberally ſhared' with the laity who re- 
ſorted to their protection and charity. The hierar- 
chy of Rome formed, as it were, an empire within 
the empires and kingdoms through which its clergy 
were eſtabliſhed : and that empire was an eſtabliſhs 
ment of refinement and knowledge, in the midft-of 
varbariſm, ſimplicity and ignorance. When I fur- 
vey the remains of the noble abbies and cathedrals 
which were formerly occupied by Roman Catholic 
Clergy ; when Þ trace the appearance of ſuperior! | 
cultivation in the fields which were poſſeſſed by 
them; when 1 viſit their orchards, and examine 
thelr Gu nnn... 
Vou, II. l _ - the 
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the luxury of the Clergy, or the horrours of Remiſk 


tuperſtition:.No, I am proud to ſee, that among the 


_ antiquities of my country, there are monuments no. 
bler than the circle of rude pillars, the cairn, the bar. 
row, the mote, the turreted caſtle, the barn-like meet - 


ing · houſe of our diflenters.—I allow that the Romiſh 


Clergy became the groſſeſt of ſenſualiſts: that their 
opulence and their peculiar inſtitutions had together 
a tendency deſtructive to their morality: that, with 
all its ceremonies, all its artiſices, and all its abſur. 
dities of doctrine; the Romiſh ſuperſtition: is unſit 
for the veligion of a poliſhed people and an enlighten. 
ed age. But, I muſt at the ſame time maintain hit 
no form of ſuperſtition was ever better calculated to 
bring ſavages under the reſtraints of order, or to 
teach eee ee, arts of liſ ti. i 
H e „til N 111 
en beten this was the abbey of 

5 Oroſe: Ragwell, we paſſed cloſe to the tan oi Mayor 
Minni- bale. It is a place of conſiderable antiquity is 
finely ſituate on riſing ground; has in it a number 
of good houſes; and may contain a good many 
hundreds of inhabitants. The woollen manufacture 


has been long proſecuted in this country. Plaiding 


and coarſe flannels are the ſtuffs chieſſy ranght. 


The wool. and yarn come from the upper parts uf 
Galloway, and from the ſouthern diſtrict of Caric 
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of the moſt beauti | 
environs of the Doon are * for the 0 Sil 
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jacent country, and ſome part of 4 believe, 
exported into Ireland. Maybole has likewiſe a good 


nent man, à Dr Doig. Dr Macknight, author of 


the Harmony of the Evangeliſts, and of dther Learn 
mm e ee 
once miniſter here. | | e 

neee . we had no unplea-· 
"oe journey to Ayr. The Doon winded weſtward 
before us. This river has its riſe from Loch Doon 
on the confines: between Galloway and Carvicks 
Running on in a northern direction, it paſſes the 
ancient village of Daim n 


either unſuſceptible of cultivation, or uncultivated: 
As the river advances, it takes a north-weſt:direc- 
tion. The country aſſumes ſtill a fairer and a fairer 


aſpect before it. Near Ayr, where we now fawiit, 
al around nee en Ne 37624 f arti 
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W croſſed this river by decent bag. 40 
ſhore, ung dee eben — the 
hiſtory of which is unknown to me. Before coming 
fully within ſight of this caſtle, we had paſſed within 
flew of the houſe. of Mr Hutchi/on, ſeated-on a lowr 
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rang ground; and having un agreeable aſpett ig 
man is eminent through the country for integrity 
ſingularly ſcrupulous and honourable. He had dealt 
in cattle ; and through unavoidable misfortunes had 
become unable to diſcharge his debts. His creditors 
accepted ⁊ compoſition... He was enabled to renew his 
tranſactions with better ſucceſs. . He ſoon acquired 
enchigh/2o'make him eaſy for life. But, «inſtead of 

8˙ y as his on, and confidering himſelf 
20 free from al duture claims on the part of is cedi. 
tors, he called them together in Ayr; and with the 
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A Was git in on | als; cee 
rons; part of it indeed was in neat ſtacks in ti 
barn- yards: the fields all around were green or 
white: peaſants were buſy, burning v hins; leading 
lime, digging marle, -plowing up potatocs, ar lay. 
ing their corn out to dry, if not carrying it in- 
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red to prove; date were now within the coumyy 
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Arn A ciry of gagatuntiquigy; and of conſtden- 
able extent. Its form is an imperfe&t\quadpa 
On the aveſt.ſide it extends ſor the dength. of a oil 
and à half, and is bounded by the ſea... On the 
north, it! extends, with the pariſh, for three miles; 
Jong the river Ayr. The principal ſtreet isi paci? 
ous, and has Om euch ſide a line of decent houſus/ 
Mary of theſe ſeem to have been aneientiy ſuch 8, 


conſidering the ſtate of the arts—would)appeaps 
nuch more ſplendid and ſtately, than, — — | 


built, they. would now appear, in £0) 
the circumjacent country. There was a me —_ 
2 had a great trade j and a time when it was G. 


ran Scotland under Edward L oh 
of their patiepelogarvifons dntopdd tn m þ 
all the adjacent country, was fixed at Ayr. The hes 
roic exploits of William Wallace were begun here. 
This was a favourite place of reſort to King Robert 
Bruce. In the n ee 2 — 


Every thing oonοu | 


tinguiſhed n for its military ſtrength. When 
the Engliſh over 
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town. The merchants of Ayr were, about two 


In the year 2755, they were found to amount near- 
| ly te three thouſand. Trade about this period ube · 
gan to revive. The herring fiſhery. was eagerly and 
ſocceſsfully tried. The adjacent country began to 


hundred years nice, greatly enriched by the ĩmpor. 
tation of French wines. The number of its-inhati 


tants appears to have been, ſeveral; hundred. years 


ſince, between two and three thouſand. Theſe num. 
bers. were thinned by a plague. Various cauſes a. 
roſe to thwart the proſperity of this city The 
riſing trade of Glaſgow muſt have been greatly pre. 
judicial to that of Ayr. The immediate. conſequen- 
ces of the Revolution and of the Union were hurt. 


| ulito-all the trading towns in Bootland. In be 
year 1745 the population of Ayr, and of that part 


of its ſuburbs and of the environs which is ĩneludad 
within the pariſh, was eſtimated: at two thouſand, 


be improved. A bank was afterwards eſtabliſhed 


here. Various other circumſtances have co · operated 


to increaſe the population of Ayr, by à contintal 
progreſſion, within theſe laſt thirty years. And tha 
population of che town alone is now i 
and fear thouſand ſoulss. Nane 
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Tu 1 AND Hzzon: We eſtabliſhed at 
Ayr. although ruinous to the proprietors, ſeems ta 
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of this eiry, und the improvementsbf the adjacant 


country The projectors of that Bank ſem tome 
to have had three purpoſes in view to form an 
engine by which the elections of Parliamentary Res 


preſentatives for the Weſt of Scotland, might be 
ſubjected to the controul of à certain ĩntereſt; to 


give the country more of the advantage of tha 


money tranſactions :of the 2 landholders | z—and — to 


make it eaſier for the landed gentlemen to obtain 


what money might be neceſſary for the improves 
ment of their eſtates. The ſpirit of Banking had 
but juſt, then found its way into Scotland; and 


the charm of novelty; with thoſe wild hopes nd 


wiſhes which are readily enough conceived concern- 
ing a mode of trade or induſtry yet untried, ert 


naturally excited by the project. The gentlemen! 


who were the leaders in it, had been little accuſs 
tomed to the minute toils of e or u 


the calculations of ftockJobbing. g. 
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Ir eee ee e and 
- agerly entered into. The proprietors were obliged 


to abandon almoſt every thing to the conduct of 
the directors: and the directors, J believe, necefla- 
rily left too much to the ſervants of the Company. 
Many of the ſubſcribers were little able to pay up, 
in due time, the ſhares for which they had ſub- 


ſcribed. Inſtead of thinking of the obligations they 
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had come under, to anſwer the demands. for theit 


ſhares ; they thought only of the mand of eres 
dit and of paper · money which they had! thus obs 


tained: Conſidering it as an addition to their for- 


tunes which, might enable them to laviſh; any ex; 


| pence they ſhould chuſe, on projects of trade of of 


improvement of lands, or on ſplendour and extra- 
vagance of luxury in their ſtyle of living: + The di- 
rectors and ſervants of the Bank, in the mean tune; 
employed their money. and <xptiit. e 
the wars Vn o pay p bed Waben, z ney; 
was to be borrowed on the moſt diſadvantageous 
terms, to ſupport the credit of the Bank Abgas 

countants and other ſervants of the Bank thought 
is neceſſury to live, as if they had already acquired 
prodigious fortunes. I have heard that, by the 


knavery of the ſame ſervants, a great part of the 


notes iſſued by the Bank, were twice debited for 
once that they were credited in its accounts. In 
ſhort, by a train of knavery, folly, and miſmanage · 
ment, the buſtle, and the extravagant promiſes ob 
this. Bank: terminated in Zankruptcy. It turned 
out a bubble, like that of the Mifſiſſippi 2 
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| "BL T, the immenſe debts contracted by the Bank 
were to be diſcharged. The eſtates of all the part- 
ners were Hable for them. Many of theſe were 41. 
ready inſolvent. And what could not be diſchar- 
ged by them, fell to be paid by the reſt. The af. 
fürs of the Company, in conſequence, devolved in- 


to the hands of Truſtees and Factors. Many litiga- 


tions aroſe, in defence againſt claims, and in proſecu- 
tion for the recovery of debts. Call after call, came 
upon the unfortunate proprietors. And each ſue- 
ceſſive call brought many eftates to the market, 'and 


produced many new failures. A general diſtrefs 


was ſpread through Ayr-ſhire and Galloway, and 
even into other parts of Scotland. And a very 
great part of the lands in thoſe provinces have been 


| by the failure of this Banking Adventure, . 


from the old I 
. 11 

Yer to the improvement of Ayr-fhire, at leaſt, 
—if not of Galloway, the eſtabliſhment and the ca- 
reer of this bank have been friendly. The abun- 


dance of wealth which it fallaciouſly ſeemed to pour 


into the hands of the proprietors ; and the ready 
command of money which it gave—ſet all the gentle. 
men round the ſeat of the Bank, to the building of 
new houſes; the formation of gardens and ornament- 
ed grounds; the incloſure and the expenſive cultiva- 
tion of their eſtates. Clumps of wood were ſcatter- 
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red over the knolls ; belts were ſtretched along the 
edges of the lawns ; the water was taught here ta 
ſtagnate into pools, and there to wind with an arti: 
ficially meandering courſe. The ſtrata of limeſtone 
were quarried and burnt : the beds of coals were 

opened up: ſkilful farmers were invited hither from 
Berwickſhire and from England. Kyle and Cun- 
ning bam were opened up by roads in eyery direc- 
tion. And the middle and the northern diſtricts 
of Ayr: ſhire ſoon came to exhibit nothing but one 
continued ſeries of towns, villages, ornamented 
farm-houſes, villas, and palaces, —divided by fields 
upon which taſte had ſuperinduced almoſt every 
ſuitable ornamept;—while enlightened induſtry had 
called forth all their fertiliry. When ſome of the old 
proprietors found it neceſſary to bring their eſtates 
to ſale, the purchaſers were chiefly men who had 
acquired vaſt fortunes in India. Theſe entered 
upon the poſſeſſion of their new eſtates, with abpn: 
dance of money, to adorn and to improve them; 
And hence the improyement of the country ſeems 
to have been rather promoted by the cent 
pf property which took place in it. 


| Tux progreſs and improvement of the ton have 
heen favourably effected by the ſame cauſes which 
have been ſo beneficial to the circumjacent country. 

HOWever s celebrated by Ptolemy, under the appella: 
| | | _::; 
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tion of Vidogara However flouriſhing in com- 
merce under the reign of bur JAxEsEs ; However 
benefited; in the more advantageous direction given 
to the induſtry of its inhabitants, by the ſoldiers ſet- | 
tled here by Cromwell :---However improved by the 
acts of Parliament procured in its favour between 
the periods of the Revolution and the Union 
The city of Ayr may now look back on every for- 
mer period of its hiſtory, as leſs ſplendid than its 
preſent condition. Being the principal city in the 
county of Ayr, it is, by conſequence, the ſeat of 
the Sheriff's court, and the ſcene of all the political 
meetings of the gentlemen of the County. 'Ay* 
races are famous through Scotland. Ayr is one of 
the ſeats of the Court of Juſticiary. It has excels 
{nt ſchools to which children are ſent for education 
from all the ſurrounding country. It conſtitutes 
only one parochial charge which is ſerved by two 
miniſtets, men beloved by their congregations, and 


reſpectable among the Clergy of the Church of Scot- 


hnd; Dr Macgill and Dr Dalrymple. Its manu- 


lactures are yet inconſiderable; but I ſhould expect, 


that they may increaſe with its trade. I had almoft 
torgotten to mention, that, beſide its miniſters of 
the eſtabliſhed church, it has two Moravian preach= | 
ers, an Epiſcopal Clergyman, and a Methodiſt.” It 
is a favourite ſeat of the officers of the law, proce 
tors, agents, notaries, and meſſengers. It has ſome 
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annual fairs which are frequented: by pd 1 
Galloway, and from all the more immediately adja- 
cent country. Its trade is to the Baltic, to the 
Mediterranean, with Ireland, and with places on the 
coaſts. It has a good many of thoſe merchants who 
being half. retailers, half. vvholeſale. dealers, ſupply the 
country. dealers and ſhop-keepers with goods which 
they themſelves equally retail from their ſhops in the 
town. Here are ſome tanneries; and I have under. 
ſtood, that the cotton manufacture begins to be 
tried here. Here are two large, clean, well-furniſh. 
ed, and well. kept inns,---by Dunn in the old, and by 
Simpſon, in the New Town. Over the river Door 
running into the Frith, at a ſhort diſtance ſouth 
from Ayr, is a bridge of a ſingle arch, e feet 
in —_ | t HO8.T2DE 


TIE 13 between Ayr and che A 
counties of Ireland is ſo conſiderable, that many of the 
genteeler families in Ayr are of Iriſh origin. Not 
a few of them are from Galloway. The country 
ſhop-keepers in the upper parts of Galloway com- 
monly receive their ſupplies of goods from Ayr. 
The inhabitants of Ayr in their character reſemble 
more thoſe of Dumfries and Edinburgh, than 
thoſe of Perth or Glaſgow. It is the character of 


the ſhewy gentleman, not that of the luxurious al- 


though 
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though o/fen/ibly frugal We citizen, n 
dominates here. Ar == MH 15x # 


— 


Bor, the ancient * of Ayr lies "i 
on the ſouth ſide of the river Ayr. On the north- 
fide i> the New Town of Ayr; a burgh, with a conſi- 
derable domain; having within that domain baronial 
juriſdiction, but without parliamentary repreſenta. 


tion; and being governed by a magiſtracy, elected 


by the burgeſſes poſſeſſing freedoms. This baronial 
burgh is of ancient erection, owing its poſſeſſions 
and privileges to Robert Bruce; who having reſid- 
ed here while he was ill of a leproſy, a diſeaſe, in 


| thoſe days common through Europe, -- was induced 


to eſtabliſh a Lazar-houſe here, and to confer con- 
ſiderable honours on the New Town of Ayr, and 
on the village of Prie/twick, lying at two or three 
miles diſtance, on the way towards Irvine. In the 
New Town of Ayr are a good many houſes and in- 
habitants; and it ſeems increaſing. As I rode 
through it, I thought, it had much the air of a place 
in which there was a cheerful and riſing ſpirit of in- 
duſtry. 


| On the banks of the rivers of Kyle, the Doan, 
the Ayr, the Luggar, the ſcenery is ſo varied and 
ſo beautiful, and the elegant ſeats are fo nume- 
rous, that it were vain for me to attempt the de- 
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ſctiption of the one, or even the bare enumeration 


of the other. Achencruive, the ſeat of Mr Ofwald, 


is a ſpacious and elegant houſe, and the grounds 
lying immediately around it, have been lafd out at 
a great expence, and in the beſt taſte Wo Engliſh 


penn eren 


Tur families anciently honourable in Hr ſhire, 


are ſtill conſiderable here, althou gh their Honours 
and fortunes may have been increaſed or impaired 


by various viciffitudes in the courſe of time. The 
Kennedles; the Cunninghams; the Montgome- 


ries; the Campbells; the Dalrymples are fill nu- 


merous and eminent. The Wallaces are not ex. 


tint. The Boyds at one period, the moſt con- 


fiderable family not only in this county, but in 
Scotland, have now few, if any repreſentative in 
| Ayrſhire. The Stewarts are almoſt equally extin&. 
The world are well-informed both of the ancient 


honours of the family of Boſwell, —and who is its 
e ga In 


 Amvsed and inſtructed as 1 have been by the 
writings of Mr Boſwell of Auchinleck, I cannot con- 
tent myſelf with merely alluding to., or naming--- 
him, en paſſant. The ſprightlineſs, the volatility, 
and the convivial turn of his genius may have ren. 
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dered him leſs reſpectable than he ks ptherwilg * 
haye been; but, he is certainly an agreeable writer, 
and, by al accounts, a no leſs agreeable campa.- 
nion. He ſeems to have been one of thoſe early 
geniuſes that bud and bloſſom prematurely. His 
promiſing parts ſeem to have too early diſtinguiſbed 


"ig of W ? 


him in company, and among his comrades. The 


notice thus obtained, naturally encouraged an am 
bition for the honours of wit, and of ſuperior ta- 
ents for canyiyial converſation; with this, too, an 
emulation to excel, not in deep erudition or oh- 

ſtruſe ſcience, of which, the praiſe was to he labo: 
rioully earned, and ſeldom reaped, : but in general 
literature, . which, requires little more than lively 
parts, and that ſuperficial knowledge which the or- 
dinary courſe of liberal education neceflarily;gives 
to eyery young man, not abfalutely a dunge, (bn 
theſe ſeyeral objects of youthful ambition eaſily ex» 
celling his cotempoparies, he ſeems ta have, diſre: 
garded thoſe ſtudies and that buſineſs which, re- 
quired a more plodding application, as unworthy 
of the care of a.man of genius. About the time 
when he was finiſhing his education, the delicacies 
of Engliſh literature had juſt begun to be eagerly 
and generally eye in Scotland. The more 
promiſing of the Scottiſh youth were infected with 


ſomething of that fondneſs for them, with which 


che Roman youth once crowded to hear the philo, 
— 
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fophical lectures of the ambaſfſadors of Gfeece, fo 
as tb provoke the reprehenſion of Cato. None ſeems 
to have felt this enthuſiaſm more warmly than'Mr 
Boſwell. It ſeduced him from the rugged paths ef 
the Law. It made him carly an author. It attach. 
ed him to Dr Samuel Johnſon, with the deference 
of extravagant admiration, and the humble obſequi. 
ouſneſs of a diſciple, ready on all occaſions Jurart in 
berba Magi. I think it unfortunatè for any, 
man of genius to be thus ſervitely the follower, the 
imitator, the humble admirer of any other min, 
however exalted his abilities, however profound in 
ſcience, however deep his erudition. Servitude fo 
abject, the conſcious dignity of genius ought ever 
to diſdain. et, it has been fortunate for the pub. 
lic, that Mr Boſwell valued himſelf on attending 
Dr Johnſon, with the ſame conſtancy with Which 
the zitling purſues the cuckoo. We have few books 

more diverting than Bo/avell”s memoirs of his Tour 
with Johnſon to the Hebrides : and ſeldom has a 
real character been more fully delineated, or with a 
more diſcriminating pencil----than the character of 
Johnſon by Boſwell in his Account of his Life.” 
Such works, while they amuſe, enlarge our Know- 
ledge of human nature, greatly more than thoſe 
more elaborate hiſtories which relate none but general 
facts, and exhibit men only in groupes, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by general characteriſtics. Nor is it ſo i injurious 
25 
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is ſeems to be generally imagined, to the memory 
of any great man to have his character exhibited. 
to thoſe whoſe eyes have been turned upon him, 
with all the marks of humanity about it. Such in. 
formation concerning his life and character brings 
us into intimacy with the man whom, we admire ; 
an intimacy which, without diminiſhing our ad- 
miration, attaches us to him with the fondneſs 
of friendſhip. The Memoirs of Xenophon, and 
the Dialogues of Plato have contributed more to 
render Socrates a favourite with every; ſubſequent. 
age, than if his philoſophy, had been made known 
to us, only in a formal treatiſe of his own com- 
poſition. Should I have liked Cicero half fo well, 
if I had known him only as a philoſopher, and 
an orator; without being informed in his Letters, 
in what manner, the duplicity of the ſtateſman, the 
bold public ſpirit of the patriot, the vanity of the 
rhetorician, the timidity of the recluſe ſcholar, ho- 


neſt integrity, and unſcrupulous ſelfiſhneſs were 


mingled together in his character? I am not ſure 
that the Letters of the Younger Pliny have not pro- 
cured him greater favour among Gaſſical Scholars, 
—than the Elder Pliny gains by that noble Treaſure 
of Natural Knowledge which he has bequeathed to 
us, —or Tacitus by that wonderful combination of 
profound philoſophic remark, with pictureſque de. 
(cription, which adorns his Annals and his r 
Vo“. II. 1 
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of the the Roman Empire. Would Pope and Swift 
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with Peter Pindar, when he enthrenes Sir John 


only that education in reading, writing, and arith- 


metic which the children of the pralantry through- 
out Scotland, commonly obtain at: | 
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yet retain their influence on our manners and lite. 
rature, if their characters were not, in their own | 
writings and by the care of their cotemporaxies, | 
pictured out to us, at full length, in the forms, the | 
attitudes, and the colours of nature, with lights 6 
and ſhades mingling in a juſt proportion around 
them If there has been a deſcent from becoming i 
dignity in Mr Boſwell's making himſelf the humble f 
| 
1 


follower of Dr Johnſon, and the hiſtorian of all his 
petty habits: our lively countryman has been ſuf- 
ficiently puniſhed by the ridicule which that has 
drawn upon him. It is impoſſible not to laugh 


Hawkins in the chair of Juſtice, and engages: Bozzy 
and Pioxæi, in the contention of Paſtoral; Dialogue, 
before the Knight ;—or when, in a Heraic Epiſtle, 
he congratulates Mr Boſwell. on his Northern d 
ventures Nh Dr Ke 19593 root H een 
„ pood1goc 

K ENNEDY whoſe Mun with e ipal 
in Ramſay's Evergreen; is not the only Poet that 
Ayr. ſhire has produced. The Poems of Ronsar 
Buns; a native of the pariſh of Mauchlin in Kyle, 
are in every perſon's hands. Burns had received 
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But the eirartiftinoas'af his early youth had given 
2 tone of lively ſenſibility to his feelings, had 
ſtrengthened his judgment to ſolid thought, had 
ſharpened- his penetration, to diſcern the lights and 
ſhades of the human character, and had given a bold, 
excurſive energy to his imagination. By one acci- 
dent or another, he had contracted a taſte for read- 
ing. Books of Scottiſh and of Engliſh Poetry had 


fallen into his hands. He was ſmit with the loyxe 


Poeſy and of Song. He began to write verſes 
And, at firſt, no doubt, would produce verſes more 
remarkable for fancy and for ſentiment, than for 
rich poetic phraſe, or for melodious verification. 
practice ſeems to have ſoon given him the powers and 
the ſkill of a maſter in the uſe of the language and 
meaſures of poetry. As he came to uſe theſe with 


greater facility, he would more boldly and more 


frequently expreſs his fancies and ſentiments in 
verſe. He ſoon became diſtinguiſhed in bis-neigh» 
bourhood, as a poet. His poetical talents drew 
upon him the notice of fome gentlemen of taſte; 
He was encouraged to publiſh: Apts of his 
Poems. I have witneſſed the paſſionate e- 
with which they were received and read rol al 
from the parſon to the plowman,—from: the gentle- 
man and lady in the parlour, to the cinder-wench, 
kneeling to read them before the kitchen · ſine. By 
ann of the late, amiable and inge- 
— 22 nious 
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nious Du BLAckLocx, be was invited to Edin. 
burgh, and encouraged to publiſh a ſecond edition 
of his Poems, for the firſt had been printed, I 
ne at Xilhnannockc He was eagerly careſſedi by 
all ranks; by the rich and the poor; by the learn 
ed and the gay; by young and old; by men and 
women. Every one was earneſt to have the hanour 


of ſubſoribing for bis book. At every table hg 


company was courted: In every party of pleaſure, 
he was earneſtly ſolicited to make one. On this 


new ſeene, amidſt theſe flattering, trying circum- 


ſtances, ſufficient to turn the head of any young 


man wh was not endowed with a Hr than ordi· 


nary portion of ſound ſenſe and moderation of 
mind . Buaxs conducted himſelf with wonderful 
prudence and propriety. He was neither clated tq 
folly: by the notice of his ſuperiors; nor awed intq 
ſillineſs in their preſence. He converſed with de» 
cent and manly freedom of ſpeech and of ſentiment; 
without diſcovering any thing of that fillywanity of 
his poetry which to one in his circumſtances might 
have been eaſily pardoned. Jt: was ſaid, in my 
hearing, by one of the greateſt men in this, or per- 
haps in any age,“ that he had never met with a man 


who diſcovered, in converſation greater energy of 


mind, than Burnr. His manners, too, ſoon ſhew- 
ed enough of the eaſe of a gentleman, to prove, 


that, 1$:wherever there is ſtrength of -cultivated 
Tre * Who, alas! is now no more. ED mind, 


mind, thei exterior polich . y be eaſily ſuperine 
duced.“ 1 iHtrid ire O Pons ww; id 
£149. 099d ent 11969 % an aut 10 
Tux Poems which thus brought Mr. Burns into 
faſhion, . for a winter, have all conſiderablel merits 
Some of them I think the firſt pieces of their kind 
in ours, or in any language with which I am:ac» 
quainted. The 'Cotter's Saturday Night, Which is 
really a faithful deſcription from the life, pres, 
that the manners of our ruſtics can afford ſubjects 
for paſtoral poetry more elevated and more: amiable 
than thoſe. which are exhibited in Gayif Shepherd 
Week ;+-—=that-Paſtoral/ Poetry needs: not to employ 
itſelf upon ſictitious manners and modes uſ diſe, but 
may, with higher poctital advantages, paint the 


humble virkues, the ſimple pleaſures, che inartiſnia 


manners of our peaſantry, ſuch as they actually en: 
iſt, The Poem on the ruſtic rites and feſtivity df 
Hallowe'en is finely fanciful, and moſt ; diventingly 
comic; but, the ſubject was indeed rich in materi⸗ 
als for the man of | fancy, and humour. A lates 
compoſition of Mr Burnss, a Tale, intituled Alla 
way Kirk, in which the vulgar ideas concerning 
witchcraft are happily! introduced, has very high 
merit of the ſame caſt as that of Hallowe'en.) A8 A 
Tale, it wants indeed, the inimitable, arch ſimpli, 
city of the Tales of Fontaine. But, it has beauties 
of a dete Amer been — | 
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by it than by any of Prior's. Burns ſeems to have 


thought, with Boccace and Prior, that ſome ſhare 


of indelicacy was a neceſſary ingredient in a Vale, 


Pity that he ſhould have debaſed ſo fine apiece, by 
aniy thing, having even the remoteſt relation to ob- 
rior to theſe in merit; although theſe be my favou· 
rites. In all of them we find that originality of 
ſentiment and of imagery which none can diſplay, 


dut he who looks ardund, on nature and on lie? 


with the” eye of a man mene * kr. 40 11 
3 atis, W „n He Aff Hon ande an 


3 not if eee ee be ve! 
from poetry to theology. By the differ 
ological opinion, ſaid to divide the Divinks of Ay. 
ſhire, am, however, tempted to try. Many of 
the moſt remarkable hereſies which have ariſen in 
the Chritian Church have related to the Perſons of 
the Holy Trinity. Among theſe, I know] not that 
remarkable than Socinianiſin, which in its ſeueral mo- 
difications, denies or extenuates the Divinity of the 
Son of God. Toi ſuperficial thought, this: notion 
ſeems more agreeable to reaſon; and to ſuperſicial 
erudition, more conſonant to what is: taught in che 
Sacred Scriptures, and to the opinions of the- firſt 
Ohriſtians, than the received doctrine. Many pi- 
pus and. well. meaning men have been led to em- 
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brace it. In England, it has been zealouſly propa- 
gated by the calehrated Dr Prieſtley; that Proteus 
in Literature; that hardy broacher of novelties, 
and reviver of exploded abſurdities, no leſs in poli- 
tics and philoſophy, than in theology. It has found 
its way into Scotland. UxITARIAN Congregations 
have been formed at Montroſe, at Dundee, in E- 
dinburgñ. And an Unitarian Miſſionary wanders 
about, among us; labouring to make converts, with 
il the zeal of a Jeſuit... It is long ſince a Mr Simp- 
ſon of Glaſgow was depoſed from the functions of 
the miniſtry, for teaching doctrines in which the 
Divinity of the Son of God was extennated. © The 
late, amiable. Dr Leechman of Glaſgow was accuſed 
ef a predilection for the ſame opinion. And, one 
party of the Clergy in Ayr- ſhire and the adjacent 
counties of Dumbarton and Renfrew: ſeem rather 
inclined to accuſe the other of entertaining Dr Leech» 
man's ideas concerning the Divinity and the vicari - 
ous ſatisfaction of Chriſt; and even of carryiag 
them ſo much farther than their maſter, as to dif. 
fr but little from Dr Prieſtley and the Unitarians- 
This has divided: theſe Clergy and the people of the 
country into parties of Neu and Old Ligbi men. It 
has produced x contention, which, although it have 
ſeldom been proſecuted with great acrimony, has, 
towever; been for a while ſtoutly kept up. Such 
dputes at once ſerve and! injure the cauſe of religh 


85S JouRNTDAtROUGR 
ey anch good invralsm They degrade religiojvigeths 
Eyesrof its enemies ; and they; turn to embittered 
aſpetity; the ſpirit of mutual charity in the minds of 
its profeſſios: But, they at the ſame time i excite 
a mutual emulation in- piety and» virtue among 
| the> contending ſects, which renders bath better 
than they might otherwiſe have been. It / is net 
to maintain, that * a tree is known by its fruits 
vnd both the learned and the unlearnedi in religious 
ſects are, at all times, willing enough ta gehe ont 
argument by the proud oſtentation of yirtus, oriby | 
the bitter reproach of vice. Even, in the contenu 
tion of Deiſm, or rather Atheiſm againſt all xeveals 
ed religion, this Emulation of Virtue has been ti 
played. What but this ſpirit cbuld have made the 
unfeeling, the ſelfiſh, the unprincipled #riltizive, un 
avenger to the Calas, à protector tothe Sivan; 
à father to the poor, and the guardian of helpleſs, 
orphan innocente?---How admirable is the good pro. 
vidence of God, which thus conſtantly educes good 
from evil, and makes even the folly and the wrath 
of men to praiſe. him As to the doctrines of 80. 
einianiſm or Unitarianiſm; it ſeems tb me tliat they 
muſt have taken their origin from ſuperficialireals> 
ning and ſuperficial Jearninge/\ Unitarianiſm che 
cially, appears to involve in its doctrines, ( abſurdi. 
ties not leſs groſs, however they may be, at firſt 
fight, leſs — than thoſe of TINS 
vr, 
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Bur, let me bewure I may perhaps hear the 
charge of atheiſm brought againſt myſelf; while I 
ſtrive to diveſt myſelf of the prejudices equally-of 
the prieſt and of the freethinker; remarhing only. 
ſuch facts in the ſtate of religion us/ ſerve "remarks 
bly to illuſtrate the manners and the generat cha- 
ncter of the age and the country; and endea vi 
ing to ſpeak of all with equal 'candour and impar. 
tiality:” It is not impoſſible that ſuch à charge may 
did and impartial to all; ſeldom fails to provoke 
il. But my heart abhors and diſelaims the guilt; 
nd my judgment the abſurdity of Hereſy, or of 
Atheiſm. "Educated is U have been in the belief of 
the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, nearly as they 
xc explained and arranged by the Illuſtrious Cal. 
vin ; every reſearch, whether philoſophical or the- 
dogical, which I have had occaſion to malte in ma- 
turer years, has only ſerved to confirm me in this 
belief. But, however I may hold faſt the ſound 
ind ſalutary truths of the goſpel; I would not wil. 
lngly pollute my foul with the odie or the intereſ . 
ted artifices of Theologians. While I can diſcern 
their Divine Forms, the Sanctity of Truth, and the 
Majeſty of unprejudiced Ae . never de wil. f 
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3 eee Goin the 
city of Ayr, as from a ſtation of proſpect, on the 


adjacent country; yet, at this time, I only ſtop- 
ped: here ſo long as to breakfaſt in Dunn's... I had 
ſeyeral times before been in this fine county which 


ſtrangers. from the wilds. of Galloway, 5 
denominate the garden af Scotland. 


by 4 1 te e 


"Grp 3 way led through the New. Town Aan in 


which the, new houſes, the neat, ſaſhed win do 
the dean dreſſed women, and the chearful air. of 


manufacturing, induſtry—very agrecably engaged | 


our, notice. As the road, advanced beyond. the 


| town, it If ik a ſandy, plain, along the. fea 15 


ſhore.. It is in the beſt, condition; and finding; it | 
ſa, we very. cheerfully paid the toll-dues ati the. fre- 
quent bars erected upon it. This ſandy plain ſpreads 


for a conſiderable extent both towards the ſhore, | 
and from the road into the inland country. A 


the eye turns to the north and ſouth · eaſt, the ele- 
vation of the country riſes from the ſhore; its cul 
tixation is rich; hardly any but green fences, and 
walls of ſtone and lime appear; the farm-houſes and 
eyen the cottages have a neat aſpect; the villas arc 


ly 


pumerous ap elegant: Trees are Ke ee. : 
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ly over the WY ——_— "TP of Meck 


ment, a | 6. 


We palled nest eye belt oF Orangefel, 1400 | 


ſhould ſeem by the neglected ſtate of the grounds, 


not to be conſtantly inhabited by the proprietor. 


at no great diſtance from Ayr, is the ancient village 
of Prieſtwick, which, upon the ſame occaſion as the 
New Town of Ayr, was honoured by King Robert 
Bruce with oonſiderable privileges, and enriched 
with a grant of lands.——lt is to be remembered, 
that as Bruce's patrimonial eſtates lay chiefly in Car- 


rick, he would very naturally have occafion to fe- 


ſide, at times, in this vicinity. It was indeed; Th 
St John Baptiſ's:Church” in Ayr, afterwirds CH 


verted by Oliver Cromwell into an armoùry, that 


the parlament of Scotland met to confirm Brilce?d 
title to the throne At a ſubſequent time proba: 
bly did Bruce retire, under the aMiHon VF-the 16- 

proſy, either to Prieſtwick or to the 'NewOT6wn 
of Ayr. On this 6ccafion were his grants th faveir 
of theſe two places executed.” The leprofy had beshk 
introduced from the eaſt, whether before,” or Wo 


conſequence of the Cruſades, Efiow not. k Was | 
then common through Europe. —Paſling by Priefft | 


wick on a former occaſion, I remember to have Fe! 


marked among a pile of ſtones brought” om tie 
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hore for building, one maſs of it yall 
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filled with the uv of mufe!s:hd! other thelb fiſh, 


or exhibiting holes in which theſe had been contain- 
ed till they had waſted away. The ſpecimen waz 
curious. — have carried it-off with 
magnets eee, ': fi 


21723 dan * Ns: Anl. IOn3 J ii D 1 N 


„Tun vithige of n n which we next 


paſſed, is an handſome, ſmall manufacturing vl. 


he walls are will- built, and round the der; 
and windows, fronted wich polifhed free Ahne, 
The windows are ſaſhed. The roofs neatly co: 
covered with thatch. I was much plenſed with The 
aſpoct of this little place. This villagg and the ad 


jacent lands are, if I have not been miſinfotineti 


the property of Colonel Fullarton of Reſemount. And 


it ſhould ſeem, that he has ſpared nd pains or en- 


pence to improve the environs, and to make them 


pulation. Nearly above this village, .riſes- u bil, 
round, green, of no very lofty ee and beau- 
tifally en WAP wary oped fs3grrg MN 2olfim 
ey bar 2x. loro 83% 28T. 
27 Tis fields whey: a ants coin, and 
che weather fair; this was the ſportman's ſeaſon for 
ſhooting partridges. We met, on our way, ſome 
aer in ta hunting dreſs, and a lady talking 
xly: mme be 
dgvon⸗ | juk 
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inſt lewving tha een cube ad): for the 
morning, :purſued ſhis amuſem ent, 
„ nomDRSqt d .yews bailew Hef von i bs 


. Ayr z0 Irrine lies an che 


| ſea-coaſt, at no great - diſtance fram the HHh˙ure 


We had within our view, the ſame bay and the 
ame coaſts along which we had travelled for The 
day or: two. immediately preceding. as the day 
was fair, we enjoyed an agreeable, andi widely en 
tended proſpett . The moſt canſpicuous iſland-withe = 
in tlie Frith, Arran. nf ,omobnrs he 
sf too AT begfisl oi awobarw: 5 
Tan iſle of Arran, which was, bycthe Romans 
termed: Grattay dies in the mouth of the Frith f 
er which--+from the name of this-ifls:probably 

„by the ſame: people denominated Haitis 
ne At lies at about eight leagues of: diltabed 
from Ayr, in 2 north. weſt direction ; and about 
lifteen leagues, equally north · weſt from Loch Ryan; 
in Galloway. Its form is, in ſome degree, ovale; Its 
length, from north to ſouth, is about twenty, four 
miles; its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt; fourteen; 
The ſea encroaches, here and there, ſo as to indent 
its coaſts. On the ſouth⸗ eaſt quarter of the «iſle is 
the beautiful harbour af Lamigſo; à ſort af cireulur 
the iſlet of Lamlaſh, about three quarters of a mile 


in length. Five! „ may cnnvenienthy 


enough 
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enough lie together, in this haven. The iſlet at it} f 


mouth forms a double inlet, and a double outlet; ſo 
that ſhips may enter or ſail out, with almoſt any wind. 


Five leagues northward from Lamlaſh, is Loch Ran- 
ſa; another ſpacious harbour, but inferior in extent 
and in convenience, to the former. The face of the 

country, through this ifle, is rugged and moun- 


tainous. Goar-field, the higheſt mountain in the lle, 


lies nearly in the centre. In a dlear day, Scotland, 


England, Ireland, and the Iſle of Man are viſible 
from its ſummit. The Cock\of Arran, towards its 

northern extremity, is a famous ſea- mark. The 
air of this iſland is cold, but pur. The Springs 
are earlier, the Summers warmer, the Winters 
colder, than on the adjacent continent. Dhe wes⸗ 
ther is extremely variable; guſts of wind are fre- 
quent; winter is commonly attended with large 


falls of rain and ſnow. The iſland das four or five 
freſh; water lakes, with innumerable ſprings;-'by 


which it is abundantly watered. | Out of one of the 


vered only by heath or ferns, and are fit only for paſ- 


ture to ſheep: or goats. In the vales;' on the-bor- 


| ders of the lakes, on the banks of the ſtreams;" but 
eſpecially on the coaſts, is the ground ſuſceptible of 
| cultivation, and in various places, tolerably well cul- 
ed. Dear, oats, peas, Pera ad pot- 8 
E wit 
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vith ſome ſhare of flax and hemp are the ordinary 
crops. | Much underwood grows through the ifland: 
:ad in one place, large pines; | Limeſtone} freeſtone,; 
and coal, and various other valuable boffils Are Wofd 
here in conſiderable abundance. More than à thou- 
and black-cattle are annually exported from Arran. 


Here too are ſheep, goats, ſwine} and rabbits, im 


great plenty. On the hills are wild deer. In tHe 
likes are ſalmons, and other 'freſh-witer fil. Or 
the coaſts are caught cod, ling, whitings, and her- 
rings. The caſtle of Broauluict, belonging to the 


Duke of Hamilton, is the moſt 'torifiderable edifice = 


in this jſtand. It muſt have been anciently a ſtrong 
caſtle, and a ſumptuous palace. Here are alſo vari- 
dus remains of many ancient fortreſſes: and eaves 


remarkable. equally for fize and for ſituation. Here 


re many monuments referable to the druidical fu 
perſtition. From Mona or Angleſey the Druids are 
well-known! to have retired to Mam! from Min," 
they might refort to Arran. Here are various 


ſtreams fit for moving”! mill machinery. Vet; 1 5 


know. not, that the cotton manufacture has vet 
been introduced into Arran. The ſea- wart on the” 
ſhores is burnt into kelp: and; no doubt, theſe” 


ilinders will gradually have motives which may 


rouſe them to induſtry, and diſpoſe them to AI 


themſelves of all the natural advantages of their ith? 


tion. People from England have been accuſtomie 
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to cut and burn the ferns in tlie iſland, and to tar: 
ry away the aſhes. But, the natives begin to {ee 
that they themſelves may with almoſt equal advan: 
tage, burn thetr ferns, as wal as dy e. 


Mun runner from Sew] lies row iſle of — 15 


about eighteen miles in length, from north to ſouth, 


and in breadth— where it is broadeſt—five miles. 
It is hilly in the general character of its ſurface; and 
towards Cowal, the hills riſe. although not to the ele. 


iſle tas a large harbour. It is watered by fix or eight 
lakes of freſh water; the largeſt of which, Lori Fuad, is 
a mile in length: four have rivers iſſuing from them. 


The town of Rotheſay contains between two and 


three thouſand inhabitants, and ſeems to have been 


anciently perhaps more populous than at preſents 


This is underſtood to have been a ſettlement 'occu« 
pied by the Scots under the Renda, as they adva -; 


ced from Ireland into Argyle. hire. Sinte the reign 
of Robert III. the heir apparent of the Scottiſh crown 


has been the Duke of Rotheſay. The caſtle of Rothe. 


ſay is now ruinous, but was inhabited by the fimily 


of Bute, till it was burnt during the troubles in the 


| year 1785. | Herrings, in their ſeaſon; come in great 
abundance, on the coaſt of Bute ; and the herring! 
fiſhery is the favourite employment of the young 


At Retheſa this 
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nearly ſeventy to the ſquaxe mile; No contemptible 


cee 3% 
obtain; 4 Marg. in A-horxingebuſs,cand, at length to, 
become ſolely maſter of ne: Bute Has: thus beeps. 
a nurſery for ſcaman q; it, turgilhed man- during 
the American was the, Royal. Navy. r Net Pbte 
is a ſeat of thriving agriculture. The ſoil is light 
and andy. A. gpnſigerable part of the jlle, is inelb- 
{ed and ſubdivided with ditches and hedges. Barr. 
ley, oats, turnips, xye · graſs and clover, arg,raiſcd in 
great abundancg. Ihe, barley. is conſumed in the 
ilind, in, the diſtillation of whiſæy. Of the oate a 
conliderabls, ſhare is expqrted, Cattle are alſq a 
principal Article of expprt with theſe, iſlanders, 
They have! abundance, af lime. Coal they, bave | 
licherto ſought Sor. in, ain: The Gaclic was the. 
language, of the laſt, generation of, the inhabitants e. 
Among the preſent, the ordinary dialect of the Luws, 


Jad Scats. is commonly ſpoken; —Tq: the. Paxiſh of 


Rothelay Alone, belong fro om twelve ta\twenpty open 
boats, and. from eighty: ta an hundred degked, veſt. 
ſs, of betwegn fifteen and an hundred tons hurt 
then. — The, iſle is divided into the two, pariſes o 
Rutbeſay and Kingarthe, It has {everal-(chogls, fer 
the education of youth The number of the inhg-. 
bicants amounts pearlx th, he thouſand; being 


* 


population, Theſe people, have been, rouſed from - 
that indalency; by, which, _ Were once A rea 
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of their ſituation : and the induſtry, wealth, and 
population of the iſland! advance, hand in hand. 
A cuſtom-houſe eſtabliſhed in the town of Rothefay, | 
in the year 1765 : the encouragement given by go- 
vernment to the herring-fiſhery ; and the introduc- 
tion of the cotton manufacture about a dozen years 
fince, are among the chief cauſes to which the late 
increaſe of the population of this iſland has been 
aſcribed. With the increaſe of wealth and po- 
pulation, the price of proviſions has alſo riſen. The 
vicinity of Greenock, the market of which is one 
of the dear in Scotland has no doubt contri. 
| buted to raiſe the . price of every article in the 
markets of Bute.— The inhabitants of Bute de. 
fire earneſtly to be relieved from the duty on ſea - 
borne coal.—Bute was anciently the favoutite place 
of meeting between the Highlanders and the Low- 
landers of the Weſt of Scotland. In thoſe days, the 
manners of our anceſtors were tude, ard their ſpi- 
vits fierce and diſorderly. Law was imperfect.” Civil | 
Juriſdiction, weak. The Highlanders and the Low 
landers were mutually diffident of each other. Yet, 
was mutual intercourſe. convenient and neceſſary. 8 
They choſe therefore a place for meeting and for 
traffic, where both parties might have like advanta- 
ges of ſecurity and of force. The port of Rotheſay 
became their common emporium. Here are-remains 


of ſeveral fortreſſes which were occupied as places of 
. - ſtrength | 
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trength and ſecurity by the ancient inhabitants of 
the illand: On the weſtern ſide are Dun Ouil, and 
Dun Allin. The royal caſtle of Rotheſay already 
mentioned, ſtands by the town of Rotheſay on the 
caſt· ſide, and was once the largeſt caſtle in the Weſ· 
tern iſles. Since 1685, it has been unfit for habita- 
tion. On the eaſt ſhore ſtands alſo Mount Stuart, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Bute, which gives to his eld- 
eſt ſon, the title of Lord Mount-Stewart. Bute is a 
county, with Arran, Ailſa, and the iſlets of Cums 
bra. more, Cumbra-beg, and Inch-Marneck :; — ſituate, 
the two former, eaſt off Bute, —the latter half a 
league weſt from it. Kumbra-more is between eight 
and nine miles in circumference; fertile and culti- 
vated as Bute; forming a ſeparate pariſh; and peo 


pled with ſome hundreds of inhabitants. Kumbras 


bz, or Kumbra the leſs, is little more than a mile in 
circumference, and ſwarms with rabbits. Inch. Mar- 
noch is fomewhat larger than Kumbra-beg ; beautiful 
and cultivated: it was anciently the ſolitary n 


FF 

SUCH, with its 3 is the iſle that: gave 
atitle to him who had à conſiderable ſhare in direc- 
ting the early education of our Excellent Sovereign, 
and who was, for ſome ſhort while, at the Head of 
the Britiſh Adminiſtration, in the beginning of the 
preſent reign, Few monarchs have ever done high 
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er honour, by the tenor of their life to their eats 
ly education z than George III. of Britain. And, 
if in the biography of any great or good man, it be 
thought injuſtice to conceal the names of the in- 
ſtructors and guardians of his youth; the Britiſh 
Nation cannot rejoice that the beſt of Princes fits 

on their I hrone, without gratefully remembering 
* Bute, as the Friend and Tutor of his early 
days. They were not perſonal vices and follies; 
they were not blunders in adminiſtration, or abuſi 
of power that inflamed the Engliſh againſt his mi- 
niſtry. It was the oppoſition of the great Whig 
families; the popularity of a Whig miniſtry who 
were to give place to Lord Bute and his' friends, 
upon the Acceſſion of his Royal Pupil. Ihe bene- 
volent policy, too, of uniting all parties, of annihi- 
lating all invidious, national diſtinctions, of making 
of the whole inhabitants of the Britiſh! Empire; but 
one people, unanimous in loyalty to the Houſe of 
Hanover, and in attachment to the Britiſſi Conſti- 
tution---was ſhocking to the prejudices of many of 
our ſouthern brethren; who, with a not- ungene- 
rous pride, imagined, that in loyalty, in honovr, 
in every illuſtrious public virtue, none could, 
none ought to vie with themſelves. The termina- 
tion of a ſucceſsful war in peace, without profe- 
cuting it to the utter ruin of a humbled enemy, 
was another heinous offence by which Lord Bute 
| diſobliged 
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Sfobliged the Engliſh Nation.---But, in all the fury 
of oppoſition that was excited againſt him, I know 
not that his perional character was ever ſucceſsfully 
attacked. The diſſoyalty, the poverty, the eun- 
ning, the duplicity of Scotehmen in general, were 
the favourite themes of Churchill and of Wilkes. 
The conſtancy of Scotchmen, where they Have 
formed an attachment, was held up in an invidious 
light. The ancient prejudices with which the Eng- 
iſh had viewed the Scotch, before the Union 'of 
Scotland and England under one Sovereign; were 
powerfully addreſſed. But, even the piercing, fouls 
ſearching veliemence and acute malignity of Jumis; 
reſpected the private character of the Earl of Bute: 
From his diſcernment, the genius and learning of 
Jonſon obtained that encouragement, which C 
terfield had firſt oſtentatiouſly offered, and then 
meanly withheld. By his dignified candour Were 
the quackery and frivolity of Hill overlooked; ant! 
that botanical ſki which he actually poſſeſſed, Fort 
nificently patronized. The Murrays, the'Weddets 


burnes, the Homes, the Macpherſons, all the Scots 


tin names, whether in buſineſs or in literature; 
which were diſtinguiſhed by his care, are the ora: 
ments of this age, and might well adorn any rl 
in hiſtory. In his long retirement from public bu- 
ſnefs, the rancour of political prejudice ceaſed to be 
directed * him. In the cultivation of ' thoſe 

- Virtues 
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virtues which adorned- his character; and of thoſe 


ſtudies in which he delighted, it ſhould ſeem, that 


he found an happineſs in retirement which he had 
unſucceſsfully ſought on the heights of ambition. 
Happier in this, than Sir Robert Walpole, of whom 


ir is related, that, after he had reluctantly retired Þ 


from Public Office, a friend, one day entered his 
library. room at Houghton, while the Ex. Miniſter was 
buſy at the ſhelves: His friend entered unobſerved, 


and continued ſo, for ſome minutes, till he had 


ſeen Sir Robert * take down volume after volume 
look into each, but without reading, immediately 
return it into its place: At length, the old man 


threw himſelf down upon a ſeat, and burſt into 


tears: His friend then addreſſing him, he lamented, 


that having ſo long neglected literature, amid the 


cares of Public Buſineks, he had now-Joſt ſo entirely 


all reliſh for books, that they could afford bim no 


recreation in his liſtleſs ſolitude. But, in the enjoy- 


ments of claſſical literature, in the duties of religion, 


and in the cultivation of his favourite Botany, Lord 
Bute is ſaid to have ſpent his latter years in calm haps 
pineſs. I doubt not that his merits, as a man and a 
politician, will be more candidly judged of, 1015 mw 
wo ſhall review- them in the next n 


Bur, 1 had Almoſt e that Lind — on 
the highway between Ayr and Irvine, and thatithe 


Then Lord Oxford. immediate 
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immediate vicinity of that highway preſents enough 
of intereſting objects. Near Hillhouſe, a gentleman's 
feat, within ſight or almoſt within fight of Irvine, we 
ſaw two lovely women walking in a field adjoining to 
the highway. The road before Irvine ſoon preſented 
to our view, a grove of maſts,-and awaked all thoſe 
agreeable thoughts which are connected with the idea 
ef active, and adventurous commerce. Coals, lime, 
rivers, ſea-ports require nothing but men, awake to 
the purſuits of luxury and ambition and nature 


and mankind will both ſoon appear in the faireſt a- 


pets they can poſſibly aſſume. We proceeded, 
and ſoon ſaw, on the north-weſt edge of the ſame 


hill on which Hill. houſe is ſeated, the old caſtle of 
Dundonald, making juſt ſuch a ſigure as one of the 


higheſt houſes on either ſide of the High Street of 
Edinburgh would neceſſarily make, if it ſtood alone. 
Near it, but under the height of the hill, ſtands the 
ſeat of the Counteſs. Dowager of Eglinton. The 
grounds lying immediately around, were ſtill beau- 
tifully green. Below was a wide plain, ſandy, and 
uncultivated ; indeed the idea of cultivation ſeemed 
to have been here given up, as hopeleſs. Of all 
ſoils, indeed, a ſandy ſoil is perhaps the moſt obſti- 
nately barren. But, if ſand be an uſeful} manure 
for clay; why may not clay prove equally a manure 


for ſand? If this plain were fortified by a dyke to- 


wards the ſea; laid with W is ſufficiently 
| . plentiful 
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plentiful in Ayr: hire, and ploughed up; it wigle 5 
certainly be brought to bear crops; fi grain and of 
uſeful graſſes which would render ĩt much more ya- 
luable than it can be, in its preſent ſtate. Along 
the way ſide, where it leads through this Me E: 
. a great . of ae ene e 


i 

* length, we 1 2 ſuburb of W Rey the . 
ſouth-fide of the river Irvine. The highway paſſes 0 
through it, to the bridge. The inhabitants are t 
weavers employed in the cotton and linen manufac- 1 
tares. , The houſes are neat; and all who appeared Ic 
in the ſtreet, or at the doors and windows, dilco- tr 
vered that decency and cleanlineſs of dreſs which, It 
wherever they diſtinguiſh the common people, r fi 
them to be, in eaſy circumſtances, |, 21d i 
8 T Ir 

— e 21 

Ferrxx, K12nanwock, and the Environ. A 1 
TE Irvine which riſes on the wade of 2 ne: 
Ahire, has increaſed to a conſiderable body, when it Wi. 
enters the Frith of Clyde, by the town of Irvins. bu 
Like Ayr, Irvine is an ancient burgh, and has long the 
been one of the principal ſea. port towns on the wef. I un 
tern coaſt of Scotland. In the fifteenth and ſixteenth * 
centuries, its trade appears to have been flouriſhing vin 
a the barr of ſand formed at the mouth of. the ce 
harbour | \ 
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harbour, has long rendered it leſs convenient than 
it otherwiſe might have been, for ſhipping. It has 
more ſhipping at preſent however, by all appearance, 
than the port of Ayr. As Ayr ſtands nearly on the 
boundary between Carrick and Kyle; ſo the river 
Irvine, on which the town of the ſame name ſtands, 


is the limit between Kyle and Cunningham.—The 


extent of the city uf Irvine is conſiderable,” Many 
of the buildings have an ancient aſpect: the Walls 
thick and ſtrong t the windows ſmall : the houſes 
narrow in proportion to their height; and the rooms 
low. As to trade; one conſiderable branch of the 
trade oonſiſts in the exportation of coals to Irelandt 
Its inhabitants take a ſhare, too, in the herring- 
fiſhery in the Frith of Clyde: They have intercourſe 
with many of the other ſea- ports in Britain and 
Ireland : They trade to the Baltic; and even take 
a ſhare with the merchants of Glaſgow, in the trade 
to America; and dur Weſt-Indies: I know not, 


| whether they trade to the ports of the Mediterra- 


nean. The ſtreets were thronged with carts; ahd 
with people walking eagerly about, with an air of 
buſineſs. . It was eaſy to ſee by the dreſs and air of 
the people, that the ſeafaring part of the inhabi- 
tants are the moſt numerous and opulent. They 
ſeem to give a tone to the manners of the reſt. Ir. 
vine abounds not in good inns. The houſe and of. 
ices of the inn in which we ſtopped to dine were 

Vol. II. Aa a : not 
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not commodious. But, the people were civil, aul 
their charge moderate. Irvine ſeems to partake in 
thoſe advantages which have, of late, ſo greatly 
promoted the general proſperity of Ayrſhire. The 
addition of manufactures to its traffic will, no doubt 
I 4 the farther increaſe of this city. 
tig e 

6 nnd at ſome e inlzndifivn 
from the town of Irvine, and equally upon ther 
ver of the ſame name. It is ſuppoſed to derive iti 
own name from a Str Marnocit-- perhaps the:faine 
whoſe name has been alſo impoſed on the little iſle 
of  Inch-Marnock before mentioned. In the year 
1591, it was erected into a burgh of barony, by 
charter granted in favour of Thomas, Lord Boyd 
In 1672, a ſecond charter was obtained, and ratiſied 
by the Scottiſh Parliament. In 1500, the magiſtrates 
obtained from: the Earl of Kilmarnock, a grant af 
all the privileges and taxes which they enjoyed, 
ſuperior of the burgh ; the benefits of which grant, 
the town has ever ſince poſſeſſed. It is governed 
by two Bailies, and a Council of ſeventeen burgeſſes. 
It has increaſed gradually ſince its erection, and eſps- 
cially ſince its emancipation from the. power of the 
noble family in whom the ſuperiority was originally 
.veſted,---till it has at length ariſen to be one of the 
moſt conſiderable manufacturing towns in the Weſt 
of Scotland. The number of its preſent inhabitants 


amounts | 
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amounts nearly to fix; thouſand. Nearly an hund- 
dred thouſand pounds worth of goods are annually: 
manufactured in it. Carpets alone bring to Kil- 
marnock an annual return of near two and twenty 
thouſand pounds. The ſhoes and boots made here 
afford almoſt an equal ſum. Duffles, coverlets, blans 
kets, plaidings, ſerges, bonnets, caps and mitts, with 
ſtockings knit on needles are ſo many articles of 
woollen manufacture prepared here to a large/annu+ 
al amount. The other articles manufactured in 
Kilmarnock, are various, and of a great yearly va- 
lue. The markets of the town are very plentifully 
ſupplied from the circumjacent country: almoſt eve- 
ry article is cheaper here than in the markets of 


Glaſgow and Paiſley: and from this neighbourhood 


a ſorts of proviſions are carried for ſale to thoſe 
more populous and opulent, manufacturing cities. 
The butcher-meat expoſed to fale in the fleſh-mar- 
ket of Kilmarnock, is reckoned ſo excellent, that 
many families in Glaſgow, at the diſtance of one 
and twenty miles, ſend hither for their butcher- 


meat. Among other articles of proviſion, good in 


quality, and at a reaſonable price, which are to he 
obtained here, is the beſt cheeſe which Scotland af- 
fords, well-known by the name of Dunlop cheeſe; 
The cheeſe made in the pariſh of Dunlop was ori- 
ginally the beſt in Ayr-ſhire, and was ſought for; 
vith a preference, at all the markets where it was 

Aaaz | oftered 
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bes to ſale; But the ſuebeſb of the cheoke/mas: 


kers' of Dunlop ſoon tempted the emulation of their 
| neighbours. | The name of Dunlop cheeſes came ta 
be transferred to all the cream cheeſes made in Ayr. 
fire, and equally to cream. cheeſes brought from 
the adjacent parts of Galloway into Ayrſhire, for 
fale.' In the markets of Glaſgow and Paiſley, all 
cheeſe brought from the country lying weſtward from 
em towns is fold and erer as . 
Tux coat of Ayr. ſhire is one aps 48 of ity 
wealth. In all the diſtricts of this county coal is to be 
found. The ſtrata are almoſt every where wrought, 
From the immediate neighbourhood. of Kilmarnock 
about three thouſand and three hundred tons, of a ſpe. 
cies called Blind Coal, are annually'exported-to diff. 
rent places in Ireland; Cork, Dublin, Belfaſtz'Drogs 
heda, Lairn, Donaghadee, Sligo. To the Highland 
Hes too, it is alſo exported for the purpoſes of dry- 
ing malt and corn, and of burning limeſtone. In 
Ireland, indeed, the importation of coals is peculiar: 
ly neceſſary. The want of this important article is 
perhaps the greateſt diſadvantage to which that fer- 
tile and populous iſland is naturally ſubjected: Not 
that Ireland is abſolutely without ſtrata of coals; but, 
ſo few of theſe have yet been diſcovered; and the 
coal which they afford, is ſo inferior in quality; 


that the Iriſh find a very great importation necel- | 
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fary to-anſwer/their demands. They prefer the Eng- 
liſh coal to that of Ayrſhire. : If they ſhall ever 
fnd Engl:n4 and Scotland too much exhauſted 
to ſupply them with pit-coal, I would adviſe them 
then to have recourſe to Newfoundland: For in 
Newfoundland are ſtrata of coal lying for ſome ex- 
tent cloſe: upon the ſhore where it: is moſt; acceſliblg 
to ſhipping---and ſufficient to ſupply not only. the 
Bri:ifh iſles, but all Europe, with this valuable ar- 
ticle of fuel. All the coal at preſent exported from 
the neighbourhond- of Kilmarnock, is carried by 
land to the ſea: port of Irvine. A canal has hows 
ever been propoſed, along which, this and other ar+ 
ticles of export, may be conveyed. by water, from 
Kilmarnock. It is highly probable that this project 
may, ſooner or later, be accompliſhed, Friendly 
as I am to canals, I'ſhould with to ſee Scotland 
more generally interſected by them, even than thoſe 
counties in England where they are moſt numerous. 
| wiſh it were poſſible to unite Ayr and Kirkcud- 


bright by a canal carried between them. If the cis 


vilization of Britain ſhall ever again be overwhelm. 
ed in barbarifm; our canals will remain monuments 
of our arts, if not more ſplendid, yet beſpeaking 
more enlightened AUP than * nen of 
ancient Rome. 
i 11 How 


* 
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How pleaſing is it to wander through a country 


occupied by a numerous population of civilized, in. 
genious, induſtrious men! How pleaſing to behold 
men, at once improve the beauties and the riches 
of nature, - and at the ſame time exalt their own 
dignity and felicity! Such is the proſpect which I 
have hitherto beheld; in the courſe of this excurſi- 


on through part of my native country. Setting out 


from a great town in which ſociety ſeems too much 
erowded; in which if ſome virtues, and ſome go- 
nerous energies of the mind be reared as in a hot, 
bed; many more vices are foſtered with a no 
leſs extraordinary influence; I naturally expected 
to find, in the country, a great diverſity: of man- 
ners; to ſee vice leſs outrageous and diſſolute, and 
the ordinary virtues more generally cultivated: But, 
I. have already ſeen much more than 1 had hoped. 
The ingenuity of my countrymen is much more 
conſiderable: and more happily directed than I had 
imagined. In their virtues, the gentleneſs of re- 
finement, is more happily blended with the energy 
of ruder life, than I had, in my inexperience, con- 
ceived. The poor are leſs favage ; and the great 
leſs frivolous than I had feared. | The middle-ranks 
exhibit more diſtinctly the virtues of thoſe above, 
and of thoſe below them, than the common- place 
praiſes of the middle ſtate of life had prevailed 
with me to ſuppoſe that they W poor are 


ade 
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happy, wherever they are ſober and induſtfious. 
The proprietors of the lands have no longer vaſſals 


whom they may beat, | ſell, and pillage with impus 


nity. The farmer is not depreſſed. The merchant 


is not deſpiſed. The enjoyments of life are not 


withheld, either by pride or avarice, from the Ja- 
bouring poor. It is not by mutually cruſhing each 
other, but by a generous emulation in generous ana 
uſeful arts, that the different ranks maintain, each 
its peculiar privileges and peculiar diſtinctions. The 
great have, by the progreſs: of our Laws and Con- 


ſtitution, been deprived: of almoſt all their power to 


injure their dependents and inferiors; but, their po- 
er to do good has by the ſame means been rather 
enlarged than diminiſhed. In the peaſant, and in 
the artiſan, where accidental circumſtances have 
not depraved their hearts and corrupted their man- 
ners, I can perceive a force of mind united with à 
delicacy of ſentiment which I ſhould otherwiſe have 
thought inconſiſtent, and abſolutely incompatible 
with their condition in life.---It is pleaſing to ob- 
ſerve the progreſs of induſtry. in theſe caunties. 
Our national character gives to our exertions the 
energetic vigour of an Engliſhman, with ſomewhat 
of the patient perſeverance of a Hindoo. Thoſe in- 
ventions by which ingenuity has abridged labour 
| have been as frequent and as ſucceſsful among us, 


u among our brethren of England: and to them, if 
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916 —-JOURNEL THROUGH 
I miſtake not, does Great Britain owe che Uberil th 


encouragement: which we can give our labourers, 
While we at the ſame time underſell our rivals in al- pi 
moſt every market. Examining the diſtribution WI to 
of our taxes, I am pleaſed to ſee, that they are in 
general ſo impoſed and levied as to diſcourage thoſe 
branches of traffic, Of induſtry, Of luxury „which al. 4 
though they may at ſirſt fight, ſeem to be Jucxative; 
and to afford high gratification; are, in truth diſ. 


- 


advantageous, and corrupt, inſtead, of yielding ra An 
tional enjoyment. I am happy to ſee chat our eoun- leſ 
try is neither oppreſſed by a tyrannical gevertnient; obj 
nor diſtracted by civil diſorder. The former looks {ce 
not round with an eye of benevolence on the whole gra 
community, nor does it look forward even upon of 
its own future intereſts :. Private paſſions and tem- the 
porary intereſts are all that ir ſtrives to accommodate. app 
The latter ſacrifices to the love of power, and to whi 
an enthuſiaſm without reaſon, without object, eve- are 
ry amiable affection, every honourable paſſion, eve- is f 
ry virtue and every enjoyment, all that dignifies, ed 
and all that adorns civil life. Tracing the courſe of whi 
our rivers, traverſing our plains, climbing our fror 
mountains; I rejoice to ſee the fiſherman. chearfully mar 
and ſucceſsfully buſy in the waters, and to yiew.the WM labo 
fails of commerce crowd every frith and navigable reftr 
ſtream ;——to ſee the plain crowded with cattle, hibi 


rich with crops, or buſily occupied and ſubdued by 
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that tillage which is to be rewarded with rich 
crops; to ſee that the mountain is no longer occu- 
pied thinly by deer, or other wild animals, deſtined 
to fall by the hand of man, without having previ. 
ouſly experienced any thing of his attentive carey 
but by creatures, which having been domeſticated, 
if they are at laſt to die by the hand of man, and to 
feed his gluttonous rapacity, are firſt tended; and 
ſheltered, and fed by him with a degree of anxious 
and tender concern. The deep foreſt, the-bound- 
leſs waſte, the eloud: capped: hill are noble, awful 
objects; But, gloomy is the proſpect, chearleſs the 
ſcene, where if nature appears inveſted in terrific 
grandeur; man is ſeen in a ſtate of meanneſs and 
of wretchedneſs. No: Give me the ſcenes where 
the dignity of human Genius and of human Art 
appears almoſt to rival the great works of Naturerx 
where the city riſes on the river; where hamlets 
are ſeattered over the plain: where the elegant villa 
is ſeen in the open lawn, or in the ſweet ſequeſter- 
ed vale 3 where the ſtately palace crowns the mount 
which without towering aloft ſo as to detach itſelf - 
from the contiguous ſcenes, yet riſes ſo as to com- 
mand them. I delight to ſurvey that mixture of 
labour and enjoyment, of the rich and the poor, of 
refinement and POO which "or "I ex- 
n e . Ait 
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37³ JOURNEY THROUGH 
' UrrtrennLy to great Towns: I rejeiee to ſet 
the country eagerly divided by roads and canals, in 


Almoſt every direction. The intertourſe which theſe MI ty 
promote, has a tendency to diffuſe population equal. I! 
Iy over the country. It virtually brings the inha- Wl rt 
bitants of different diſtricts and different cities more ] ſeq 
nearly together. A country ſufficiently opened up ide 
by theſe channels for communication, becomes, in 
fact, one great city. Its inhabitants wherever ſitu- I 
Ae enjoy together the convenĩencies of a city, with ind 
the advantages of a rural Hife. © Perſons" living in 80. 
tht country can fo reactily procure every eonveni- Nat 
ence and all intelligence which the town affords; that alle 


they find it not neceffary to repair frequently thither, ¶ nay 
or to linger there long. Trade or manufacture are vate 
not neceffarily confined to thoſe fituations in which BI But, 
they have at firſt accidentally fixed: but ean eaſily WM fron 
remove to new ſeats, wherever advantages for file, Ee, 
or convenience for the proceſſes of labeur; er the nd 


10 price of labour or proviſions may invite. Thus treaf 
18 the increaſe of great towns, and of the vices tua 
Which ſpring up in them, as in hot · beds, nebeſſari · ¶ 2 lit 
Ivy retarded, and the corruption of the morals of the ture ; 
community checked. When, to this conſideration, Wl gentl 
ig added the advantage which a whole country gains BY rende 
by the fame. mean, in point of improvement; 1 migh 
would willingly hope that political œconomy muſt BN of th 
tact 1 


continue to direct its attention daily mort and more 


- 
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to objects ſo important, as roads, canals, and poſts. 
The whole inhabitants of every diſtrict of this coun, 
ty ſeem to be fully ſenſible of their importance. If 
have dwelt too long, on theſe ſubjects, and have 
returned upon them too often; it has been, in con; 
ſequence of my being deeply n math, the 
idea n utile, . n a gat. 
> 
IT is Aa. that i in 1 4 eee * ; 
indeed been done, yet much {till remains to be done. 
$0 far from being exhauſted; the energies whether, ot 
Nature or of Human Genius have not been either 
called forth or exerted nearly to the utmoſt. It 
may be true that theſe, after they have been culti- 
vated to a certain pitch muſt neceſſarily decline. 
But, that decline we need not fear; for we are far 
from having reached the previous perfection. In 
Hife. ſbire, 1 have ſeen a diſtrict populous, indeed,- 
and flouriſhing, but where the care of its, mineral 
treaſures, and the advantages which its peninſulated 
ituation afford to adea-faring life ſeem to have nat- 
little retarded the progreſs of enlightened agricul- 
ture ; and where I W. that the fondneſs of the 


might bad been of the Pg and the — 
of their grounds. In Kinro/s./bire 1 have ſeen a 
tract which poſſeſſing. ſome of the benefits of manu, 
| B b b 2 facturing 


2%5 JOURNEY) THROUGH 
facturing induſtry, having ſomething of dacent a. 


griculture, and deriving ſome advantages from tha ha 
rearing and feeding of ſheep and black-cattley yet gr 
exhibits none of theſe modes of the c ꝓο ο] of in · 1 
| duſtry proſecuted with great eagerneſs, upon a large Wl cn 
ſrale, or with very extraordinary ſucceſs. In Ferib. ſee 
ſhire] have beheld population in one quarter crowd- eff. 
_ ed; induſtry enlightened and active; trade ingeni- ad) 
ous: and adventurous 1 man rouſed to exert ihimſelf art 
to the utmoſt, and to call forth all tho latent ener. ind 
gies of nature. But this was only the fore. ground. nic 
In other parts of the ſame county, nature appears in In 
the rudeſt and moſt unimproved wildneſs; populs- of 


tion is ſcanty; and man wretched” and indolent. oth 
In Argyle-fhire J have ſeen the continuation” of the of 1 
wilder parts of Perth- hire: In both however; na- catt 
ture although rugged and wild, preſents wenge oats 
wildneſs and ruggedneſs ſufficient to baffſe the inge- coal 
nuity and induſtry of man. In Dumbarton: ſbirꝭ 1 WM inha 
again returned to ſcenes of which the natural àad van. man 
tages ſeem to have invited the cares of human art and duce 
| induſtry ; - and where trade and manufacture appear tion 
to have ſeated themſelves in triumph. In the ſhire I its 5; 
of Lanerk ſtands the faireſt ſeat which trade and in- othe; 
duſtry have yet eſtabliſhed for themſelves in North- 
Britain. On the confines of the ſame ſhire; Faw 
the ſhepherd in his moſt comfortable condition in 
conſequence of his being there peculiarly ſxilful in 


in 
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the management of his flocks. In Dumfristiſbire l 
have ſeen what the advantages of paſturage and ar 
griculture, eultivated with only tolerable care and 
kill, can do, without the aid of manufactures, and 


bk 


ſeen the influence of riſing manufactures, the happy 
effects of advancing agriculture, the miſerable.dif- 
advantage which a people ſuffer when ſequeſtered at 
a remote diſtance from the ſcenes of buſy and gainful 


nication with theſe; by the want of roads and canals; 
In Ayriſpire, I ſre a better mixture of the Arts and 
of the various ſpecies of human induſtry than in 
other counties: Here are ſhepherds and a wide range 
of ſheep-paſtures 3 meadows, graſs· fields, and black- 
cattle fattened for the ſhambles ; barley, wheat, and 


PV. a, Dc WG-7 - I» o-- 95 EY 77 0 220% * 9 6 11 


coal—affording rich reſources to the induſtry of the 


1 inhabitants; good harbours and a thriving trade 
. manufactures which not only work up the raw pro- 
a Wl duce of the country, but require even an importa- 


ar tion of materials. Such is Ayr- hire! fortunately; 
re its idlers live more at home, than thoſe: of many 
n- other counties: More of that income which the 
h- proprietors of the Lands and of the Moneyed or other 
bperſona] Stoch draw from the labourers by which 
in theſe a are turned to uſe, is thus returned into the 
Dr gated 214 to 950 + hands 
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rr 


enlivened by but a little trade. In Ge/loway, I have 
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induſtry, and tut off in agreat meaſure from commus | 


cats in large abundance; foſſils free · ſtane, lime and 
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hands of thoſe very labourers than in many other fill 
places. That emulation in improvements and in pp 
the decoration of their reſpective domains which tho 
ſeems to prevail among the landholders of Ayr. atic 
ſhire, bas, in its effects been already greatly bencfi. thot 


cial to the intereſts of the county in general. It ig on, 
the moſt generous emulation which can prevail in a WI whi 
peaceful age, among the nobility. or gentry of any neat 
country. It was that aſſemblage of the advantages ered 
of the rude and the cultivated diſtricts which ſtruck beer 
me as diſtinguiſhing Ayr-ſhire,—rhat has inſenſibly the 
led me to look back from the confine) between Kyle vers 
and Cunningham, upon the other cuunties which WM man 
L had 1 before traverſed. 5, en Us duce 
ts 904 Wi: now 
F7 try. 
ns From lariws ! t KILBARCH AN." > tne (eons ent 
S esd perh 
La WAS now in the W"IEY 4 of e e tereſ 
which is ſaid to have been anciently infeſted by the nig! 
Danes, and to have received from them its name, 
The highway by which we continued our journey T: 
acroſs the country, led near by a ſeat of Lord Eglin of 8. 
ton's towards Kikwvinning.' We croſſed the river Happ 
Garnock by a commodious bridge. Ailwinning, not 1 
anciently the ſeat of an opulent abbacy, ſtill diſplays MI into 
various remains of its former ſtate. The Walls tives 


which ſurrounded the orchard of the Monks, are 
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till partly ſtanding. Various ſtately fruit · trees yet 
appeaff within. Some parts of the buildings which 
thoſe Clergy inhabited, are alſo ſtanding. The ſitu- 
ation Was well-choſen.: I think it more like to 
thoſe ſituations which the moderns prefer to build 
on, than the ſites of moſt of the other old: abbies 


which J have ſeen. A conſiderable village has riſen 


near. Several large cotton- works have been lately 
erected beſide it. The erection of theſe works has 
deen attended with a proportionate enlargement of 
the village. Its inhabitants are almoſt wholly -wea- 


vers and cotton. ſpinnerz. Such is the change of 


manners which the progreſs of ſociety has here pro- 
duced. The ancient ſeat of monkiſſi indolence is 
now the flouriſhing ſcene of manufacturing induſ- 
try. The ornaments which it derives from its pre- 
{cat occupiers, although leſs dignified and auguſt, 
perhaps,—are however much more pleaſing and in- 
tereſting, than thoſe more pompous” ones whiclt 
might be Mis e ancient ain bx 
110 
Tun a are bn in hich the ali and aa 
ef Scotland were chiefly poſſeſſed by the Clergy. 
Happier. days have ſueceeded; although they might 
not immediately ſucceed- I be lands have paſſed 
into the hands of men who have many more mo- 
tives ariſing from their multiplied connections in 
beiety, to improve them. Ihe labourer, the far- 
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mer, the artiſan, the manufacturer, the 1 
the lawyer, the phyſician have now obtained A very 
large ſhare of that property Which was once engroſ- 
ſed almoſt excluſively by the military and the dleri: 
cal orders. Vet, T know nt if theſe latter orders 
have been, in all inſtances; loſers. T he half is ſome: 
times more than the Whole. 
| holders who having ſold large portions of their eftates, 
have however, gained ſo ſucceſsfully, by the pro · 
greſs of improvements in the country, that their 
rentals are now higher than ever. Something fimi- 
lar ſeems to have happened in the caſe of ſome oi 
thoſe whom J have been here fpeaking . At muſt be 
acknowledged, that, in the dark ages of Europe, 
the Clergy both ſecular and regular, of the Romiſh 
Church, were the leaders in all improvements. Not 
only did they keep alive the half-extinguiſhed fires-of 
Science and Literature: But, the arts of life were 
introduced by them. Whatever, our anceſtors had 
of agriculture, of architecture, and of all thoſe ats 
which provide the ordinary accommodations of life, 
as taught and practiſed chiefly by the 'clergy- 
That rude, awkward, liſtleſs induſtry which Europe 
had, before the emancipation of the burghs, was 
practiſed ſolely, or at leaſt in its perfection, about 
the abbies and monaſteries; under the direction 
or by the hands of the monks. But the burghs 
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were —— and induſtry and order began 


5 know ſome land: 
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became ore and, Mort, BfcleSs i, FRY; ſank into ing 
dolence, and into All the, vices, connefted with luxe 
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wlr clergy has bee9. AULIN Od po%6ys,.Lythink. 
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ö ury deſtitute, of .xebnement,, They became hm 

„ aurrhens pen; choſe diines where they were. ghee, 

ade. Yar, Gl ir, Mt be, granted... that, as; they; 

re ed in their monzſteries, they ncgellaxily, re þ 

; WY tacned through the cohntr in charity and 30 Mages. : 

| ee that; Wealth which, they, drew, from : 

But after alle. theififplation, of the ,mgna - 

; toes has bon eventaaly, highly, bepefclal 49,2 oF 

ase countries: ig, which, it: has. begp, accompliſheds 3 

e amn ſo ure that. the. pgiling ef all ie Hd i 
| 
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country in which, the; trading „and, manufactüxing 4 
orders are AUMErAuS and powerful —that;thers N N 
ould he Eſtates im it,, the ſuccęſſion to hich max "ol 
be Elective in ſome meęaſu and, potts. ae 
tion of Which, decency of f 


bare of knowledge: and an r to.preſeps 


in age of, didhpations ike, the — I think it of- 
the higheſt, conſequence. for the general welfare of 
| the community, that there, he he at leaſt a feyy men 
of fortune, whoſe, decency of. manners may he ah g 
Kays Jurgg: wel- eee ple ig ebruzt- 2d3- yd 10: 
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MW here turned away from the coaſt, and croſ- 
fed over through-the interior country by a _— 
leading from Kilwinning, to the north-eaſt; 

we advanced, the ountry; hood — not 
leſs ſuſceptible” of ornament and cultivation, yet 
ſeemed to be Jeſs carefully decorated'and cultivated, 


than the tract lying between Ayr and krvine, and | 


the immediate environs of the latter of theſe cities. 
What nornaments the country here has, ſeem to 
ariſe rather frum the improvements of /ihduſtry, 
than from the decorating care of taſte::15Airvund 
ſome houſes near the highway, P obſerved trees 
which by their ſize and antique aſpect, ſeetmed to 
beſpeak the antiquity of the ſeats which they had 
been planted to ſhelter or adorn. Baſt er nearly 


the ſeat of Blair of Blair ;- one of the moſt» ancient 
families in Ayrſſire: There was long a conteſt for pre- 
cedency between the repreſentatives of this family; 
and of the family of Blair of Balthayoc. King 
of theſe two families who happened to be the oldeſt, 
ſhould in farure take the ere of the other. 
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Wu had not trated M miles beyond Kit 
Winning, when we entered the village of Dalry;' 
finely ſituate on à riſing ground. The houſcs are 
near. - ec < and->ddpentt in 
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their appearance. Here too, the cotton manufac- 


ture is eſtabliſhed. And here, as elſe where, induſtry 
makes the people rich and happy. [his village does 


not ſeem to contain more than à few hundred in- 
habitants. It is juſt of that ſiae of, which I ſhould 
111 to fee all the ſeats of manufacture; and in one 
of thoſe; ſituations in which I ſhoulal think; that 


manufacturing villages may be moſt agrecably pla- 


cedl. No lofty hills rie in theſe parts of Cunning . 


bam. The ground ſwells here and there gently te 


2 conſiderable elevation; but is all aber; eaſily e- 
nough acceſſible to the plough. In the vales, here 
they ſubſide fufficienthy, à ſtream, larger or ſimaller, 


uſually runs. Sometimes chey contain ſmall tracts 
of moraſs. The roads are numerous and good. 


A larger proportion of the ground appears to be 


plowed and fown for crops of grain, than as left in 
graſs. The cattle are large and in good condition. 
Few are reared here; as I ſhould ſuppeſe j for the 
rearing of cattle would: be little profitable where: 
cheeſe, milk," butter, and young, _—_— 1 be ſo 
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bn Canall diſtance from Datry, : bind towards 
Beith, I was ſtruck witly the ſight of a: Chineſe 
Bridge, and of ſome gardens curiouſly: ſurrounded 
with hedges of boxwood. A ſmall cluſter of xotta- 
Fe ſtood near. — —— ——_— —— en- 
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388; JOURNEY THROUGH"! 
quiries concerning both; and learned that they 

were works of a miller, whom his neighbours; and 
he himſelf, no doubt, regarded a8 A man of taſte 


and curioſity in ſuch matters. The name either of 
the hamlet, or of the ſtream coyered by the Chi. 
neſe bridge was Di. gur van. Pit. coal is {till plentiful 
through all this country. Eaſt and ſouth-eaſt from 
the roads by which we travelled, I ſaw a good many 
gentlemen's ſeats, the names of which I had not op- 

portunity to learn. Amidſt the general cultivation 
of the country, I could here and there remark ne- 
glected ſpots. I was tempted to wiſh that there had 


been more wood; and was mortified to ſee the diſ. 


figuring dry ſtone-dyke occur fo often. The ſtones 
were ſchiſtous or thorlaceous, but chiefly thorlaceous, 


Ar at we e near to Bab A confderabl, 
manufacturing village; having as we approached it, 
paſſed. within ſight, of the lake of Kllhirnir f on the 
borders of which we could diſcern the ruins of ſume 
ancient caſtle; and near it, a conſiderable coal · work 
As we loſt ſight of the lake of Kilbirnie, and its en -· 
virons, we came within view of Loch. auhinnoch. This 
is a beautiful lake: Its environs are highly cultivated. 
The extent of the. lake has been contracted by 3 
drain; which carrying off a conſiderable quantity of 


its waters; has thus ſaved for the purpoſes of paſture | 


and in ADAUY ONE that enn 
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This lake lies immediately below Beith! Beith-riſeq | 


on the! hill-fidec: + Loch-whinnoth covers a part of 


he vale below.” The village of /Loch-whinnochi/in 
h:bited chiefly by! weavers, lies beyond the lake 
The houſe of Caſtle Sempill, the ſeat of Mr Mac- 
dowall, the repreſentative of the ancient family of 
the Macdowalls of Garthland in Galloway; ſtands 
at a very ſmall-diſtance eaſt or north-eaſt from the 
lake. The Hills riſe ſoftly above. All the adjacent 
country is cultivated and occupied by an abundant 


populacion; The propeck is charming-in ay 
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Bern ſeems to bs A place of ſome actlquity.* Its | 
ſtreets are in that arrangement, and its better hou- 


{cs in that faſhion of building which ſeem to have 


been common in the beginning of the preſent cen 
tury. It is a large village. The linen-· manufacture 


bas long employed the greater number of its inha- 


bitants. The cotton- manufacture is now added to 
that of linen} here as through the adjacent couhtry 
Some conſiderable manufacturers reſide in Reb. 
The petty dealers find in Paiſley and Glaſgowz a 
ready market for their yarn or webs. With 'wea- 
yers are . HBeith a certain propbrtiom of 
tradeſmen 
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| Tradeſmen practiſing the other mechanic arts. It is 
3 ſeat of ſmugglers who bringing contraband, goods 
from the coaſts of Galloway and Ayrſhire, {ell them 


here, in the neighbouring villages, and at Kilbar. 
chan, Paiſley, and Glasgow. A company of fd 


ling players, lately acting at Paiſley, preſented, ia- 
mong other things: an Entertain 
name of the © Smugglers of Beith. Pr Leech - 

man, lately Principal of the Univerſity af Glaſgow; 
ne whoſe Theological Opinions I, hayg already 
bad. occaſian to hint at ;, and, who. is known in he 


Literary World, by his Life; of Dr. Hutcheſon, the 


Moral Philoſopher, and, hy ſomg ſermoms w], in 
the beginning of his Theological. career, miniſter of 
Beith. The Schonbhonſ nag large; e 


e, in gone Made. df ui 518 2 rls 16501 aff 
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* 'H ARDLY Gooning * — ſome. light refreſhment 
in Beith, we continued our journey thraugh.a fine 


vale, to Kilbarchan. At the bottom af; the vale, 


upon the edge of Mr Macdoyall's pleaſure grbunch, 
big near a bridge which, carries the highway,over 
tream falling into Loch- whinnoch, we found 


25 cotton - worlks, with a hamlet which might 
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"Tag road riſes over a hill, green and of 0 Bret 


contain 2 good an inhabitants. 


Malk n from. this hamlet in the hollow 
of 


ent under the | 
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of the vale, to Kilbarchtän. ”'Y Enow not whence fr 
comes; but;"the-cultivators' of the ground Tecth'ts 
be here worſe accommodated with tlie convenlen- 
ies of life, than the arti zus, an tlie Lbotifers of 
the manufactures. Near Kilbarthan, the dykes f- 
viding the fields, are ſuch as are hardly worthyof 
Galloway: The houf&/tfe aloff Univ covers 
ed with thatch *\ Nor is it'unufodl for the farmér'g 
family and his cattle to come itt and BO Güt, Bott 
the fa Gdorg0idte to Mülder tüb fin Facg 
only at differcht end op the bud, Te Ertnefd 


too ſcem to taken Pride in ddtinatily Frederolng 


the old moddes f IifeL2Middnly to rd Fathions Ard 
old cuſtoms. 1 would wilfitighy *accbtnit för- kl, 11 
could. But, tlie talk is not eafy. 18 Is it becauſe : 
the lower claſſes are in theſe places ſo predominaut 

in numbers, that the farmers naturally take the 
tone of their tatiners from them, rather tha, 28 

they would” otherwiſe do, from the higher Tale is 


Other eircumſtances contribute to the” fame effect. 


Theſe- lands are parcelled out fbr the moſt part 
among petty farmers whoſe ſtock and income may 
poſſibly not encourage them to aſpire often to any 
of the eleganeies of Efe. They diſpoſe of the rd 
duce of their farms tod in mall quantities; fult wit 
5 raiſed : and thus, not being accuſtomed to pg 


lunge ſums of money through their aud, Cbnckive 
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ſeems all in motion, be 
carts and other car riages. 
buſy. animation. Moving columns, of imgke 
from vumcrous coal;works- .| nd ar unY, 2548 
* ane the cottgn- Works reh anner "y 
«ho we of. manufacturer tall. is growided, T6 
and activs : Here and there ars, bleaching 866% 
- Which diſplay: ſcenes, of, cheerful induſtr not 166.2 
greeahle or intereſting, chan the hay:makers on. 
- meadows or the reapers on the corg:field, Yaxigus 
| gentlemen's, houſes appears Within theft envirgns: 
hut, on ſo rich, ſo cultivated, ſo populous ſo buif 
a ſcene, theſe can make, no very emax HN 
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Ku naneHx is a manufacturing village of ſome 
antiquity. It ſeems to contain between twelve and 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. It ſtands in a hollow, 
between two eminentes of no conſiderable height. 
Its inhabitants are almoſt wholly weavers, It has a 
{mail bleachfield naturally connected with the manu- 
facture of cloth. Joiners, ſhoemakers, ſmiths, tay- 
lors, butchers, and bakers, as neceſſary to provide 
accommodation for the weavers, are neceſſarily a- 
mong the inhabitants of this village. But, a ſtill 
more conſiderable claſs are the keepers of tippling- 
houſes! and theſe ſeem to be the moſt- thriving 
people i in the village. In the morning, at mid-day; 

in the evening, whenever there is a penny in the 
purſe, theſe people eagerly repair to the dram-ſhop. 
With the œconomy of the poor inhabitants of the 
remote Highlands, or of the wilds of Galloway, 
theſe labourers in manufacture might ſoon become 
rich, and all extenſive manufacturers themſelves. 
Yet are they commonly poorer, than thoſe cottagers 
who receive not perhaps more than a tenth part of 
their annual 1 income, 


Tux v are not uninformed. Newſpapers and other 
periodical publications circulate among them, and 
ze eagerly read. But, whatever appears in a print- 
ed book or paper, derives the higheſt conſequences 
in their eyes, from the circumſtance of its being 
Vol., H. — printed. 
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printed. It is caſy-to propagate any opinion among 
them: But introduce it; and it will make its way, 
—juſt as a conflagration ſpreading. from buſh: to 
buſh, through a field of dry heath or whins. Or, 


if it ſhould- be difficult to propagate one opinion 
with ſufficient ſucceſs ;—oppoſe it with ſome other: 


and the two will moſt n divide RE, mm th 
_— dior fed hb 032 40 Tre nl at: git 
X or 


f "arp 7 3 their conyiyjality, and thei =o 
attention to public events, theſe good people; bare I ov. 
not a little of religious zeal. Within the pariſh, of hs 
Kilbarchan are no fewer than two places of worſhip W __. 

for Diſſenters; one of which, a meeting: houſe of yea 
the Cameronians, ſtands at the diſtance of, 1 think, way 
two miles, from the village ; z the other, a; Relief. pric 
meeting-houſe is within the village, has been lately 
built, and is indeed very decently, fitted. Yet, the 7 
laſt Clergyman of the pariſh of Kilbarchan Wa 
of the moſt eminent clergymen in the Church of 
Scotland: and the preſent is a man generally eſtcem- 
ed, and every day more and more acceptable a mong 
Ar 7 


1 


| Tas bleachfield is not Fenn nor are the ap- 
paratus of very ingenious contrivance. 1 did not 
find, that they had adopted the uſe of the oxigena- 


nated muriatic acid. 8 cHnbricke and muſlins 
arc 
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zre the cloths which they manufacture: and I faw, 
on the bleacli field ſome _ pas _ moſt beautiful 
mullit 1 have cer Eur _ 100 i Haſs 
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 Tarar is an occaſional terre! between Tre- 


land and this neighbourhood. I had fancied, that 
the linen manufacture of Ireland was of older ori- 


gin than that of Scotland; ; and that whether older 


or not, it Was, however, in all its parts certainly 


more pextec. But, here T learned that to Ireland. 
Wing as it is with population, bleachers and 


various other opetations in the nen- manufacture, 
men and women, —had been within theſe few 
gears invited from Kilbarchan by the offer of higher 
wages than are given even in theſe places where the 
price of labour of all kinds ſeems exceſſive. EO 

I xwow not whence it comes, But, this is village 
of Kilbarchan is not increaſing with the increaſe of 
population through the neighbouring country. De: 
pending chiefly on the linen- manufacture, it may 


perhaps have become ſtationary ſince that manufac: 


ture has ceaſed to be proſecuted as the ſtaple manu 
facture of North Britain. For the cotton-manufac- 
ture, it poſſeſſes no peculiar, local advantages. And 
the growth of Pailley, rapid as it has been, may 
have ſerved to dwarf 'a an inferior anna 
22 like Kilbarchan. ; In Bois 
Ddd2 ar; 
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Bur, if the village of Kilbarchan have heenilittle 
enlarged for theſe laſt twenty or thirty years; po? 
pulation has been rapidly multiplied in the peigh+ | 
bourhood. The village of Johnſtone, where at ithe 
diſtance of ſixteen or ſeventeen- years bachward, I 
remember to have ſeen only two or three houſes; 
has now riſen to a populous village; little leſa than 
Kilbarchan: within a mile of which it ſtands. This 
village has been raiſed partly by the cotton manu- 
facture, and in part by coal. works, in the neigh. 
bourhood, the property of Mr Houſton, which are 
wrought! with the greateſt induſtry and ſucceſi. 
Fobnftong is a neat village. A. Relief meeting hauſe 
is riſing among its buildings. It has one very large, 
cotton work: and I ſaw others rapidly riſing) near. 
The walls of that large cotton. work which is already 
of ſome years ſtanding here, how ſoon after their 
erection I know not, had begun to decline to one 
ſide, and had even fallen conſiderably from the 
right angle with the ground. While they were 
thus ſlowly falling, ropes were applied, and they 
again pulled back to the perpendicular, without 
any breaking of the walls, or any derangement of 
the houſe within: a new wall was: then raiſed to 
ſupport them againſt any future lapſe ? I cannot 
help ſetting down another remarkable fact of a dil. 
ferent nature which Was here related ta mg: Ahen: 
egg Was found rein in a dunghill, in which it way 
| certainly 
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ertainly known to havt i lain for many months I if 
not for tome | years.) im my inattention to matters» 
of this kind, I ſiould have ſuppoſed ſuch a fact im · 
paſſible; But ſome pet ſons to whom 1 have men- 
tioned it, ſeemed to think that it: might eaſily and 
naturally enough happen: The ſeat of M Napier 
of Milliken ſtands near to theſe; villages of Kilbar- 
chan and Johmſtone. The houſe is large and han- 
ſome." In the park are ſome of the ſtatelieſt pipes 
have ſeen. Above it riſes a hill, of great height in- 
ded, but conſiſting of columnar rocks. At ac milers 
diſtance on the oppoſite. ſide; of the vale, with Johns 
tone and Kilbarchan between, rifes another columnar 


hill: and immediately above Kilbarchan, withithe 


houſe of Mr H. Barbour, beautifully ſeated upon it, 
ſands a third hill, which appears to be equally form 
ed of an enn of nee rocks. t to 
G F 089 
Ps we cali our journey townrify Paiſley: 
we were {till charmed with the aſpect of the coun· 
try. Far as the eye could reach, nothing appeared, 
but one ſcene of beautiful cultivation. Seeming at 
the ſame time, in a manner, all alive, ſo as to re- 
mind one of an ant hill; it pleaſed me little leſs, 
than I cauld have expected even in the gayeſt days 
of ſummer, or opening autumn. By the highway, 
ide were . fences or wel-built walls. And at 
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W paſſed near by EAerſſie, Which is ſaid to "A 
been the family-ſeat of Sir William Wallace, that ce. 


lebrated and diſintereſted champion for the inde- | 
pendence of Scotland! We turned not aſide from | 


the highway to viſit the oak which is connected in 
the traditions of the vulgar with ſome of the ad- 
ventütes of their favourite hero. Wallace, were his 
real hiſtory ſomewhat more hid in the dirknefs of 
antiquity, would certainly furniſh one of the fittcf 
characters that can be contemplated for the hero of 
an Epic Poem. His deeds have been ctlebrated in 
verſe and diſguiſed, as it ſhould ſeem, in fable, by 
Bind Harry, but with little of that 'p6erical Power 
which conſecrates the rudeſt language, and gives 
deathleſs renown to every object honoured with its 
notice. Vet, even the ſtrains of Blind Harry have 
given Wallace that celebrity which his name enjoys 
among the vulgar. What a pity, that among fo 
many great and noble families, riſing from ſtems 
inuſtrious, yet leſs than this hero's, there ſhould be 
no Duke, no Earl, no Lord, who might tell with 
pride, that the titles and honours of e bis family be 
gan with Sir minen Wallace! I. 
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Ar length, we drew near to Paiſley. But, ity 


ſuburbs have ſo ſpread themſelves over the enyirons; 
that I had fancied, that we had actually entered 


Paiſley, a conſiderable are r Waun 


N 
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M7 115:77 1 was N the ſeat af a monaſtery, 
of Wl 7be Cathedral pertaining to that abbey ſtill, ſtands, 
nd is one of the fineſt remains of Gothic Architec · 
ve ure in Scotland. The vaſſals of the Clergy occu- 
zn wing the Abbey; others who venerated thelp ſang. 
by ity; ſome who in times of turbulence might ſeek 
their protection; and artiſans who might be needed 


rer 

„o provide the accommodations of life for the reſt, 
its vould naturally reſort hither, in the e of * 
de ronaſterial ſplendour of r. | 55 


5 bronx che dilution of the Religious Qian in 
100 Scotland, and the alienation of their poſſeſſions ; 

be de Abbey of Paiſley fell into the hands of a ſon of 
4h the noble houſe of Hamilton,---and the Saane, * 
be. tink, of the e of Abercorn. 3 
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Renfrew, Kilſyth, or Kirktintilloch, till the linen ma. 
nufacture came to be encouraged, and earneſtly pro- 


100 


ſecuted in theſe parts. 
and Paiſley ſoon began to increaſe rapidly. No 


wonder; ſince it is ſeated in the middle of a coun: 


try where india and fuel have been long plen- 
tiful and cheap. 


Warn the Geld of the ſilk· manufactures of 


Spittalfields found the price of them immoderately 
high: 
through that ſloth and diſſipation in which they 
were encouraged by the greatneſs of their wages, 
and by ſeeing themſelves ſo neceſſary to their em- 
ployers :- Thoſe manufacturers, I have formerly 
mentioned, choſe to retire, many of them, to dit- 
ferent ſituations over the kingdom; to Halifax, to 
Huddersfield, and to Paiſley. 


TRE cſtabliſhment of the filk-manufaQture in Paiſ- 


ley contributed much to its advancement. It was 


chiefly, I think, ſilk. gauſe that was made here. It 
afforded large wages to the workmen, and conſide- 
rable proſits to the traders. Ribbons were another 
branch of ſilk manufacture eſtabliſhed here about 
ſame time, and, I believe, with ſtill better ſucceſs. 


_—_ lawns, n. N _— were, 
| however; 


It was introduced at Paiſley : 


and their labourers become ungovernable 
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however, at that time, the ſtaple manufacture of 
Paiſley. | 


Ar length, the cotton-manufacture began to be- 
come an object of general attention through Bri- 
nin. Like the ſilk. manufacture it found its way to 
Pailley. When there was yet but little cotton- 
yarn ſpun in Scotland; and before the late Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright had made thoſe inventions by which. 
the labour of ſpinning cotton-yarn was ſo greatly 
zbridged ; muſlins had begun to be manufactured 
lere. But, after the erection of mill- machinery 
for the ſpinning of cotton-yarn ; it was brought in 
rreat abundance to the ſeats of weaving in Scot= 
and, And after the expiration of the term for 
chich the property of Arkwright's invention had 
been by patent ſecured to himſelf, when cotton-mills 
began to be eagerly erected upon almoſt every ſtream 


Jo which there was acceſs, and which could furniſh 


water to drive them; the manufacture of cotton- 
doth of every variety of fabric came to be proſecu- 
ted at Paiſley with yet increaſing enterpriſe and ſuc- 
cls, With this ſpirit, is it here proſecuted at pre- 
ent. Every week, new manufacturers begin buſi- 
refs, new work-houſes are filled up, new cotton. mill. 
re erected. Cotton yarn is ſpun in very large 
quantities through the neighbourhood; but this 
tot being enough, it is imported in very large quan- 

Vos. II. ee : tities 
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tities from England, and from thoſe, different quar- 
ters in Scotland where cotton yarn is made. hus 
flouriſhing has Paiſley been fer a number of years. 
Its inhabitants are weavers and ſpinners of all ditle- 


rent denominations: from the manufacturer who 


deals annually: to the extent of many thouſands, to 
the: boy or girl who by ſpinning or weaving rib- 
bons, earns only a very few ſhillings weekly 1, Join- 
ers andtimiths, who prepare all the wrought; wood 
andiconineceflary for the apparatus of manufacture; 
Maſons and building-undertakers, who become dai- 


| I more numerous, in conſequence of the xapid in- 


ereaſt of population, and the prevailing taſte for 
more roomy accommodation in our , houſes, than 


dur fathers were content with ;—Reedmakers, Jhoe- 


makers, taylors, alehouſekeepers, grocers., ang pet- 
ty ſhopkeepers of all claſſes; writers; bankers; ex- 

eiſemen and that undeſcribable rabble which, com- 
poſe the idle and diſſolute part of the inhabitants of 
great towns. It is long ſince the population of 
Paifley was commonly. eſtimated at twelye thouſand 
fouls. Now, as. I -ſhould ſuppoſe, it may be ately 
fuppoſed on di ie. ng Dos or thres 
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fource of opulence. Paiſley has experienced Mary 
viciſſitudes. At times, ang has ceaſed. to 
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its manufactures: the ee have been diſbands 
ed: all has been want and diſtreſs among them: 
fathers of families have been glad to enliſt for ſol. 
diers that they might no longer hear their children 
cry for bread which they had not to give. And 
the mother with her babes has wandered about, beg» 
ging an handful of meal or a cruſt of bread. And 
ſhould any circumſtances ariſe, as it cannot be ho- 
ped that there will not, to occaſion à temporary 
ſtagnation in the diſpoſal of thoſe goods whichi they 
at preſent manufacture. When this ſhall again han- 
peu, diſtreſs ſimilar to what they have on former 
occaſions experienced, muſt again overtake them. 
—And I humbly apprehend, that the beſt precau- 
tions which can be uſed to prevent ſuch diſtreſſes in 
2 commercial and manufacturing country, are -o 
watch over the morals of the Labouring Part of the 
Community ;—To form them to regular induſtry, 
not to that which works by fits and ſtarts ;-——To 
teach them frugality by laying taxes which may a. 
mount to a prohibition, on thoſe articles of luxury 
which they are moſt Hable to abuſe; To encourage 
them to form Friendly Societies, and to prepare in 
this manner a public fund againſt the day of want 
and diſtreſs; — But, above all things, to ſpread them 
equally over the country, not heap them together 
in great towns.—T will even be bold enough to ſay, 
without any diſpoſition either to flatter the em- 
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_  ployers = at or injure the workmen, that, it is F c 
often of diſadvantage to the latter, to receive too high WA « 
wages; it renders them leſs: megulzely e tak -B 
leſs frugal, lefs ben minded tn ti IS u 
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i Bom, this is not {al ney in a \cmariifeltnriks 
fon ntry, the labourers in the manufactures form 3 
à very conſiderable part of the ſubjects of the ſtate; 

their welfare ought to be made a firſt object in its ge- 
neral policy: And on their account means ſhould be 
employed to prevent the Traders on whom they de. 
pend from engaging too deeply in that blind, gam. ; 
bling ſpeculation which in its failure is attended with | 


certain ruin, and in its ſucceſs is—in my eſtimation Th 
Oy fair or honourable. J (173 3885 oer rac; 
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„Our r which; epi : nip 
means that can be uſed to prevent it, reſults unzepida- WI obli 
bly from the preſent management of our manufactu- teer 
res, is, the almoſt total ruin of the riſing generation. that 
Where left unemployed, the children of the Labourers if at 
in manufactures are, - as Ihave obſer ved, very gene · ¶ four 
rally left uneducated; ſuch being almoſt always the apar 

| Rate of the children of the poor about great towns. who 
Where they are even in infancy ſent to earn their I thoſ, 
ſuſtenance by their labour, it is hardly better with BM their 
them: they are cramped in their growth; their WM dom 
health is waſted by confinement ; their moral are BY to pr 


corrupted, 
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corrupted, . in conſequence of their being crowned 
{ much together; they become independent of 
parents at an age when they are unſit eto judge for 
themſelves: it ſuch children live to the age of tiiis- 
ty or forty, they are commonly the moſt diſſipated, 
idle, unthinking, improvident, helpleſs creature in 
the world. But; if their labour cannot be wanted, 
yet hy ſhould their ſtrength and lift he prema- 
turely conſumed for all the little labour ot which 
they are capable? Alas: we do with them as did 
the boy with his gooſe that laid him golden eggs: 
he was in a haſte to receive all that ſhe had to lay: 
he killed his gooſe: the eggs were yet in embryo: 
Thus do we, in our haſte to render the riſing gene- 
ration uſeful to the Community, anticipate in infan- 
cy all the ſervices of youth, of manhood, of age, 
nipping in the bud, the flowers of humanity; When 
obliged to labour, before the age of twelve or four- 
teen, children ſhould never be confined for mort 
than four, or at moſt, ſix hours in the day: This, 
if at employment within doors for not more than 
four days in the week: The other two being ſet 
apart for their education. The parents are baſe, 
who ſpending in eating, in drinking, in clothing, 
thoſe earnings, which they might employ to give 
their children the enjoyment of that ſportive : free. 
dom in? which the innocence of youth delights = 
to ran chem inſtruction in religion, and in the 
other 
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other ordinary branches of education.--:ſending the 
poor creatures prem aturely i into all the toils and miſe, 
ries of life.---Yet, I ſay not, that in great towns, it 
is better for the children of the poor to be idle than 
to be employed: If there be a choice between two 
ſucki evils, I would rather employ them, work them 
to death, than ſend them wandering about the 
ſtreets, as blackguard boys and infant- firum 
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F ROM Paiſley, we continued our journey to Glaſ- 
On either hand 
appeared a cultivated country: Villas, gardens, and 
decorated fields covering its whole face; with Har- 
dly a cottage to be ſeen. Thoſe fields were nearly, 
but not entirely bare of their crops. The larger dl. 
viſions of the fields were formed, for the moſt part, 
by well- built walls of ſtone and lime; the fubdiwi 


gow along a crowded highway. 


Ron 578 ditches and Drs 


"Pars was " ancient times, too, one of he mol 
cultivated diſtricts in Scotland. Were it not, that 
the monuments of antiquity are commonly deſtfby- 
ed and effaced, whenever they happen to be ſeated | 


in ſcenes, where the riſing arts of poſterity are af. 
any ſüch, 


ferwards fixed ; there might poſſibly be n 
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/on, was pointed out to me. This was a favourite 


eo WW” _y2_ var” ww v7 


rar or sc 11. v 
to attract the Traveller's notice in theſe parts. The 
famous caſtle of Cruicłſtane or rather, I believe, Croce | 


ſcat of Darnley's in, the period of his cgurtſnig of 
Queen Mary, and of the fairer days of theit weds 
ded life, Here did their few months of mutually 
happy. love. fly over the royal. pair, with pings of 
down. A yew-tree which {till ſtands, I think, rn 


witneſſed their fond endearments. Miry, when her 

love for Darnley intermingled itſelf in all her 

thoughts, had the igure of this yew ny upon, 
her cc lng, — 

470404 

Nean Glase, a cotton work was ; pointed gut 

e, the machinery of which is wrought hy 


Ra It is impoſſible to conjecture how far bu - 


man ingenuity may yet advance in appropriating 
the powers of inanimate nature, no leſs than in ta: 
ming the ferocity and ae the mung of 
che inferior animals } ge, ldd d 
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GLascow being ME * a üer; plain, 


does not afford ſuch a comprehenſive proſpect of its 


extent from any place in the Immediate neighbour. 
hood, . as if it were ſeated either in a low vale, or 
on a xiſipg hill. The traveller approaching this city, 
beholds before bim, nothing but ſpires, buildings; 
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Itʒſuggeſts naturally to che racellection, all that dig · 4 
nity and thote honours hich mani deri ves fromthe YI © 
moſt ſplendid; erte of Art;.and the happieſt ſo n. 
ciahiu nion ae tler (21917) Och. to zigltsy 3 1 thi 
In 712099 9111 to nerf dive N 10Fe9tent 5 : Th 
Gi A] is; 0h of the moſt vancient. yd in 15 ly 
Scotland. It owes its riſe to a St Mungd, or Kentie BY or 
gern, ho firſt preached chriſtianityi to ahe: rudeſin, BY G1 
hIbitants- of the neighbourhood, toak upbhis rat : : ſun 
dence here, made this a ſeat for the celebration of 55 Seq 
religious worſhip, and drew about him a few con- g 
verts, who reſorted to receive his inſtructions, to A 
_ contemplate his life, and to enjoy the protection of The 
his ſarctity. Glaſgow became, in .conſequende; a ru, 
Biſhop's:See. Kentigern's ſeat was filled by a regus- BW whil 
lar+feries of ſucceſſors, The piety. of kings and of exte 


nobles enriched this See with ſucceſſive endoyments. with 
When Chriſtianity was, eſlabliſhed through: Scot- WM tic ; 
land; Scotland united into one + monarchy 4;And:; | mere 
the, Scottiſh Church; emancipated from its;depen-': BI the a 
| dence on the See of Vork; Glaſgow then became bers 
the ſecond of the two Archbiſhopricks of Scotland, | 
inferior. = to & Andrews. Gly ti gavννπν² Se 
Anas he Bünde nin tricts 
Anden ee of its Epiſcopal, greatneſ, the: Wl noble 
population of Glaſgow. increaſed, and its: buildings. Ml ous h. 


became numerous. The Cn: aa chapol oof» i dignit 
. l 4 | Kehtigeyn Vol 
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Kentigern gave place to a noble and ſpacious cathe- 
dral. Proviſion was made for a numerous body of 
Clergy, who might here celebrate the rites of the 
Romiſh. worſhip in all their ſplendour. Many of 
be vaſſals of the Clergy were aſſembled about them. 

dme inferior clergy with many of the gentry natural - 

y reſorted from the neighbourhood, to the biſhop's- 
court. Artiſans and merchants were invited hither. 
Glaſgo thus grew to ſome magnitude; and aſ- 
ſumed no mean rank my the 8 8 cities 06 
nee ; Bets 


rene * 


Ar ch an anne Was altablitheld- 3 / 
The numbers of ſtudents who reſorted hither for in- 
lruction, increaſed the population, at the fame time 
. while the buildings of the univerſity enlarged the 
{ BY cxtent of this city. Not only ſtudents, but parents 
Lich their families would naturally come hither for: 
be advantages of the univerſity: while additional 
}\. BY merchants and artiſans became neceſſary to furniſty- 
e accommodations of life to the increaſing num 


© bers of the idle and the e „ 00 205 
5 5 3 | 
| 8754 in the middle af: "= I as Ms Aiſa 


riss in Scotland; a diſtri inhabited, too, by many 

e Hoble families, and having in it a number of religi- 
19 cous houſes: Glaſgow having once attained to ſome 
of » i dignity as a city, became a common centre a2 
n Vol. II. F ff market, 
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market, and a place of meeting to the inhabitants of 


the circumjacent country; and as that was ſo popu- ˖ 
lous, derived from this circumſtance, great addi- 
e eee eee its wenge 7 
7 WO 1118 a BYE Fmt (C1 37T1f 17 13011 187 ti 
And to theſe, eee chat ie was nobly. ſitu- 1 
xte om, navigable river. The city of Dumbarton hi 
ſtands indeed nearer to the ne of the frith And th 
it might have been ſuppoſed that Dumbarton, the th 
aricient capital of the Britons ef Strath - Clyde, and 1 
having ſtill a caſtle, might have, much more peadily [IF 
than) Ghfgow, become the firſt mercantile city in WM cu. 
the Weſt of Scotland. But, the reſidence of a gar- g01 
riſbn could give few advantages,—in | compariſon Ml it 


with/therrefidence of an arch-biſhop and a legion of tha 
clergys Dumbarton, as a place of military Rrength, ter 
was liable to ſuffer from all the ravages of at s inc 
time when peace was hardly known in Scotland? MM «4 + 
While Glaſgow was ſecure under the facred proteg · ¶ to a 
tion of religion. Glaſgow had riſen to a fuperiori- quer 
ty above all the towns by which it might. poſſibly ; 

have been rivalled in trade or manufacture, before I 7: 
trade or manufacture had begun to enrich any WM the ; 
che town of Scotland. When thoſe began to be 
 chltivated j© Glaſgow had population and wealthy 
and àn inland trade which the others wanted ; und 
bas eee nenen them in the poſ⸗ 
b bNOofneltib zu Air l tr enstt oil [11 leſion 
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eon o r for duty ad 
traffic. Law 3811 28 DAS; & HIDUOD 10996[TLEIT 12 213 
8519 oni aids mort bayiigb uo 
Ware thetGtizens: of Me —_—_ then, 
turn their attention to trade; Dumbarton firſt, — 
and afterwards Greenock and Port · Glaſgow became 
harbours for their ſhipping, and places of &are for 
their goods. Adding a foreign to an inlandi trads} 
they roſe thus gradually to a condition more 
more thriving. ' At the time when the fiſheryofithe 
Scottiſteoaſts, and of the northern ſeas was: profes 
cuted with the greateſt ſucceſs by Scatchmets) Glaſs 
zow had its ſhare in that fiſhery, and derived from 
it no inconſiderable acceſſion of wealth. Even aften 
that fiſhery was won from us, by the Dutch, and afs 
ter the decline of Catholiciſm in Europe, and tho 
increaſing preference for freſh proviſions had'leflens 
ed the demand for falted fiſh : Glaſgow continued. 
to avail itſelf of thoſe ſhoals of 8 which fre- 
wann n 2 Ws _— CO 10 NO 
1201 911 its vod FE) 
In the aki of a laſt century, Glaſgow,/ with 
the reſt of Scotland continued to languiſh, without 


ꝛdvancing in trade or opulerice, | above that height 


which it Rad reached before the acceſſiun of James VI. 
to the throne of England. The citizens uf Glaſgow 
ind its neighbourhood adted che part of aealous; and 
puritanical Preſby terians, in the religious diſſentions 

ff 2 which 
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kekioh)iin the iJaſb:oentury:provaileds3eo Suotland; 


bey hack dquallyzdiftinguiſhed ithemſelves hy r. 


Forming zeal at the overthro of Popery. It was 

indeed! naturul for chem to do o : They had ſeen 
tte Popiſto Clergy in all their wealth, in alli their 
pompp in all their luxury: And the influenteioſ/their 
VUniverfity muſt have rendered them monerquicks 
„ eee = TER oferrours, 
Sms} oft zew 915410 bog twroviale} t6 95T2fIADD S008 
40 Dan! Revolution e e the: nian 
awakened: anew the energies of Trade among the 
inhabitants of Glaſgow. They began td eſtahliſh 
quarters of the world. The manufactures of loud. 
pets and/other woollen. ſtuffs, of linens of all diſſe 
rent ifabrics, of leather, of iron, „of Learthets 
warez ſ0ap,c-of glaſs and. of various ether; ar- 
ticles were eſtabliſhed among them. The linen- ma. 
nufacture/becatne their ſtaple manufacture Man- 
awhile, dur Colonies in North-America quert advan- 
ring faſt. Glaſgow opened a trade with them. coi 
was enlarged to a vaſt extent. All articles ioß ue 
produce or menufacture af tha adjacent phrta ruf 
Scotland; nt hat they could import with:/fuchrad- 
vantage aso render them tit far re. expontatiom - a 
wierereagorly! carried out by-tie-merchants of} Glab- 
gow 40: ſupply the wants of America. 2;Tabacon, 
ugaing tar, 0 — n 
„ili Were 
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were a capeblyicimpoprtedzoandltither diſporſed 


through» therrcountryſti orn rebxptirted tar aridus 
quarters. Croœ doof young. men reforting from:all 
the! Weſt of;Beotland; ſailed from Glaſgow; tb tlie 
in-Anierica. . Many of, the|merchants) of iGliſgow 
had warehouſes: in the towns of Anjedicils aagaged 
by w brother, ca>coufing»arclerk; cor auparinanoviBh 


_ ade with the Weſt-Indies was equally: rana nf 
the Commerce of Glaſgow : and there was the ſame 


intimacy of connection between 'the'\metthants of 
Glaſgow and the merchants: and plantevs inner 


AWelkiIndies —From/the termination ef the War 


by the Prace of 2563, eſpecially, kad ther tH¹f,—u0uf 
Glaſgow been amazingly increaſed., Our Colonies 
became mueh more flouriſhing after that event than 
they had ver. before been: and with their iproſpe 


H- Oi Ai mers noms badtiidgits ot 491911 


IE American War ns a dreadful ſtroke to Glaſ 


gow: Long credits had bern always given to Ae 
rica. Conſequently, when the War broke out, man 
American debts are well knoten to have rdmained 


unpaidy The ſtock and the means of employing t 


were taken away at orice,” Many a fufure ehf u 
in Glaſgow:;-and. the advancement of this city was 
thus for a while arreſted; Even then however;1the = 
merchaits of Glaſgow are ſaid) not ta habe ben 
univerſally i che American War. All dhe 
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mals, and the exporters of the manufacture ED 
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artifces of traffic were naturaliy led to- recover 
jofſes and to prolong the trade. At the contluſion 
of the War, they had hopes to rene à cbmtmeret 
Which they regarded au their beſt hope. It was re- 
hEwed, But, they renewed it with ſuch cagetnets, 
ind carried out quantities of goods ſõ much larger 
clan che Americans needed, or at leaſt hd thiokey'ts 


pay for, that they were again loſers!“ 'Thitir trade 


with America is now much leſs conſiderable than it 
were the American war, e914} 100, MAT - 
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20 Finvine their trade ne they Kive, mie 


the American War, turned their chief attentiofl tb 
— manufactures. All their former manufucturti 
Have been enlarged, and that of cotton in all iti 
branches has been introduced among them, and prd- 
ſecuted with the moſt enterpriſing cariieſtheſs The 
merchants and manufacturers of Olalgow are pre: 

| prietors of moſt of the cotton. ol through. Stöt! 


land. This is the centre from ae ane fie, ths 


energies of manufacture are ſpread out Ger <the 


Whole kingdom. Hence is the whole 6f Reta | 


hire and a great part of 'Lanerk-ſhire In {bthefort 
bhe' large ſtraggling manufacturing tow, With 
tlieir manufactures, the providers of the'raW mat 


ve fecellatlly incteaſed.” The numbers H Theft 


who tave abquired kertunts have ineteiſed wie 
numbers 
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numbers, of; thoſe, who. are buſy in the 2cquiſition- 
The artifans who furniſh the necęſſaries, of life z the 
miniſters of elegance and of luxury have all;begonie | 
more numerong,. The buildings have been g. 
zingly, enlarged. The modes of life have becomg 
more; luxurious; and Glaſgow. has, increaſed..t0, h 
one of the largeſt towns in dae ente 
moſk elegant eee 199 volt 3613 fot N 
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I am not Fat that: * Univerſieyi of Glad 
has continued to advance, with the advancement | 
of the city. A has had a ſucceſſions; howexers of 
men, pf. Jearning and abilities for Profeſſars, ingo 
the days at leaſt of Baillie, of Burnat and Sr 
clair. . that profeſſor of moral philoſophy, in; Glaſe 
bow, who. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by. the compoky} 
and the publication of Satan's  Inviſoble World, Difs 
rereds. The merits of that eminent moral philgr 
lopherg..Ns. Hulchgſon, are univerſally Known, „ He 
WAS 2 folloxyer of Shafi/bury, more clezr, Rrore Prer 
ciſe, more eloquent than his maſter. He is ſuid. to 
have been amiable, in his manners, ag that 
ence, into which: he wiſned to reſalvs All the mo; 
difications,, of virtue. „Like .the. Peripatetics. of 
old, he, was, accuſtomed to walk; about, while 
he diſcourſed to his pupils, of be ſucceeded nok ig 
his attempts to aſcertain the, maſt, general fac n 
n 


AN 
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of virtue; thoſe who have come after him, have 
not been more ſucceſsful than he; "The ta remain 
pot io be performed. —Leechman, the friend and bios 
graphet of Hutcheſon, and amiable and reſpectable 
as he, was another ornament of the Univerſity of 
Glaſgow. Here too flouriſhed Dunlop and Moore 
eminent in Greek; and Ro, praiſed by Mrltiorh for 
his annotations on ſome parts of Ciceros works 
The late Dr Adam Smith the friend of Huthe; rm 
diſtinguiſhed through Europe chiefly for "his em- 
nence in commercial philoſophy, with the preſent 
age, one of the moſt favourite branches, of ſcience, 
received his early education at the univerſity of 
Glaſgow; went from Glaſgow, an exhibitioner, to 
ſtady at Oxford; and after his return became Pro- 
feſſor of Moral Philoſophy here. After teaching 
this ſcience for ſome time, with high reputation” 
this Univerſity ; he was invited to travel with the 
Duke of Buccleugh. He ſpent his latter years in 
Edinburgh, in the office of a Commiſſioner of the 
cuſtoms. His Theory of Moral Sentiment: is vety 
beautiful compoſition. Like the Theories of Hut ⸗ 
cheſon, it is illuſtrated by many fine, particular 
ethical truths: But as little is Sympathy as tliat Be. 
ne bolence of which it is a modification, the moſt ge- 
neral principle on which our perception of Morality 
depends: the human heart knows not in its moral 
exertions, thoſe turnings and doublings which he 
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has aſcribed..tq; it dympathy is, hut, ne St, many 
rills deſcendingifrom the;great ſpring ot all og mon 


ral ſentiments; Ig bis. Wealth of Nations, the meta: 


phyhc5 of. commerce have. been, for, the firſt time 
Kiba, tayghts,c, His Friends ſpeak in terms of 2; 


.miration of his, gening, his taſte, auch bis, knows 


edge, whigh dem to. convey fil highey ideas gf his 
charager,they do his works, although. furely n 
worg. therrok. perfect of human compoſitions 
Smith was ſucceeded, in the chair of | Mara Pilar | 
wry Rd the, great and ſucceſsful, gpponent of 
the Idegh Philoſophy, . While in Aberdeen, Nr) Reig 
had abliſhed his Enguiry concerning the Senſes. 
which the;ſeeptical metaphyſics of Hume ang erte 
icy Meffrefutecl, with, more uf philoſophical, pregh 
lon, than þy,zny other of chat legion of adycrlaries 
whoſe;oppolition Hume rouſed againſt himfcl6. Af 
ur continuing long to oppoſe Hpm principles from. 
the profellor a chair,, Reid has in his old age, given 
tothe world. geg guarto,yolumes on the % 15 llecuak 
and the, Active Pawer of Man; in . hich he has fer) 
tainly proved, that the unaccountable abſurdities and 
inconſiſtepcies gf the Ideal, Philoſophy have general- 
y originated in a ſtrangely, unthinking aſcription,r:- 
without eyidence, and indeed againſt all appearances 

of the, qualities. of Matter to Mind;.and f rom the 
very inept application of language and alluſions 


, e, material objects, 
. Vo th © Ggg 5 in 
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in ſpeaking of mind. Dr Wilſon, -profsflor-of Af 
tronomy in this Univerſity, is equalſy eminent as 
Philoſopher and as a Type Founder; in the latter 
character, he is perhaps without an equal in Europe: 
The Critical and the Poetical works of Mr Rich- 


ardſon, profeſſor of Humanity here, are very ge- 
nerally read and admired. Although Glaſgow be the 


ſeut of no Supreme Court of Juſtice ; yet has it he 
came famous, above almoſt every other place in Bri- 
tain as a ſchool for Law; Mr Millar, the profeſſor 
of the ſcience of Law, in this Univerſity, is well. 
known by his work on the Diſtinctions of Ranks, 


and by his Hi/torical Eſſay on the Engliſſi Conſtitu- 


tion. It is to hear his Lectures on the firſt Elements 


of Juriſprudence and Government, on the Roman 


or Civil,---on the Scotch, and on the Engliſh Paw, 
that ſtudents reſort hither from all quarters of Bri 
tain. Glaſgow is, in ſhort, famous-as a ſchool for 
Law, as Edinburgh as a ſchool for medicine. 


Tax exertions which were made by two private 
traders, the late Robert and Andrew Foulic, to eſta- 


bliſh here an Academy for Painting, are not un- 


known to the world. The undertaking beſpoke a 


degree of taſte, of patriotiſm, of enterprize; which 


certainly merited royal or national encouragement. 
It met' with no ſuch encouragement; and failed of 
ſucceſs. The editions of the Greek, the Roman, 
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and the Engliſh, claſſics which were publiſhed by the 


_ Fouliſes are known and admired through all Europe, 


The luſtre is not faint, which theſe, men have ire 
flected on their country, More learned editions of 
the claſſics have indeed iſſued from the preſſes of ' 
the Engliſh Univerſities: but none mare beautiful 
or more correct, than thoſe which the; Fauli/e have 
ſent into the w from the ee Univerſity 
e Fa „ n engt 9163 
9101004 06e & 28 flir 
| Hann is 2 5 eee School. Wee excellent 
management; and were it not, that the Scotch. unit 
verſally allot too ſhort a time for the initiation of 
their youth in the principles of claſſical learning, rr 
and that the exerciſes are injudicious, which | ws 
have been long accuſtomed to preſcribe in our 


W clools; No ſeminary could be better calculated for 


the earlier education of youth in this: important 
branch of liberal education. es nid : ch ,ME * 


Tha v political menen, bad begun ta be 


elt in Glaſgow when I had paſſed through it into 


Galloway, had by this time riſen high. Many an Af 
ſociation of Friends of the People had been formed 
in Glaſgow; the works of Maſter Thomas Paine 
were univerſally read: and to aſſiſt the political 
ſtudies of the poor, abridgements and excerpts, of 
6gg2 aſſiduouſſy 
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aſſiduouſly circulated. A young man who had 
ſtudied law, and had, ſome years before, begun to 
practiſe, but with little ſueceſs, at the Scottiſh Bar, 
had; taken it upon him to act as the great apoſtle of 
Reform i in-this-neighbourhood. - Many of the ma- 
nufacturers were ignorant enough of theit+ own 
true intereſts, to promote the cry of reform, and 
to Hir up a political buſtle in their work. hops. 


When the labourer received his weekly wages, and 


went to the alehouſe or dram-ſhop ; the wickedneſs 


and: worthlefineſs.of the great; the importance of 
the poor; the equalization of ranks, and the new 
diviſion of property were moſt ſeductive themes | 


which gave a richer reliſh to his ale, and new pow- 
ers of intoxication to his whiſky. It was charm- 
ing, when his wages were exhauſted, and not a 
drop of more liquor could be obtained, to curſe 
the conſtitution which kept him poor. And when 
obliged to return unwillingly to labour, it gave him 
ſome ſatisfaction, to pray for damnation on kings, 
- miniſters, peers, and penſioners. Seeing that the 
laws of our country leave to every individual very 
ane liverty or word and action; the party call. 
ing themſelves Friends of the People ſeemed' willing 
to try whether they could not mums he e 

extenſive as ny might be. 
* 


2. 2 = 
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IT would have been difficult to perſuade the men 


of trace and property who were leaders in the bulk. 
tle of reform, that they were, with their own hands; 


working out miſchief to themſelves ;---or to pere 
ſuade the poor that all this would end not in ma 


king them rich and great, but in bringing ditreſy | 


on themſelves, while it might involve in embarraſs. 
ments thoſe ſuperiors whom they envied. But; 
while I have prepared to lay before the public, theſe 
notes of obfervations which I made in m y har veſt. jour: 
ney: ſuch conſequences have actually —— 
that French. Diſeaſe with which the inhabitants of 
Britain were, in the end of laſt year, infected. 
The firſt conſequence, was, that the work men 
in the manufactures, having much of that time 
which they had formerly ſpent in induſtry, con- 
ſumed amid their political cares, began te de- 
mand higher wages from their employers, and to 
require thoſe wages, before hey were due. Their 
employers, meanwhile, obtaining leſs labour from 
them than formerly, were diſtreſſed for want of 
hands, to enable them to anſwer their orders. 
But, from theſe circumſtances, little miſchief re- 
fulted ; for, as we manufactured at that time for 
al the continent; we could inſiſt on our wine wow 


and. to a certain lengh- take our own time. But, 
when the labourers i in thoſe manufactures, of which 


the products were, for the moſt part exported, re. 
| yu 
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quired higher wages; the prices of the neceſſut riet 


and conveniencies of life were, at the ſame time; 
raiſed upon them: The colliers required additional 
wages: The ſervants of the farmers thought that 


their maſters might well give them higher wages, and 
might think themſelves happily off that their plough- 
men and threſhers did not demand equal ſhares in 
their ſtock. The taylor, the ſhoemaker, the ba- 
ker, in ſhort every artiſan, and all who had any 
thing to ſell, demanded higher prices and higher 


| wages. Thus far all went wonderfully well.“ The 


employers and the buyers were generally obliged to 


pield. The workmen exulted in their lnccalt e 


the Friends of the People claimed their thanks.! 
4 p was brewing” e ETD UM, 
1 8 | {1s 1.4 81D: © 
a” 10 neighbours; the 8 3 
ſome means or other, particularly informed vn. 
cerning all theſe little matters. Some ſayathat 
among other means uſed to inform them, our un- 
principled newſpapers, the inſects of a day;uwhich 


began about that time to be publiſhed, and have 
ſince difappeared, were carefully tranſmitted to-cers 


tain members of the French National Aſſembly, hn 
were proprietors and editors of French Newſpapen; 
and ſent hither, in return, among other things, 
copies of their own Papers. In thoſe Newſpaper 


of ours, the moſt diſagreeable facts were inflamed; 
of 
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of purpoſe, it is faid, to raiſe the importance of the 
Publiſhers. with their French Friends. However 
theſe things may be; the French were ſluſhed with the 
hope of ſharing with the Friends of the People, in 
the plunder of Britain. Full of this hope, they no 
longer ſtrove to conciliate the favour of the Britiſa 
Government. They ceaſed to confeſs that Britain 


lad preceded them in the career of Freedom, and 


that the pattern of Britiſh Law and Liberty was the 
beſt they could imitate. Our Allies were;no;longen 
reſpected; our eſteem was no longer courted. A 
the with and hope of thoſe republican knaves orcen· 
thuſiaſts, was to find ſome pretence of declaring - 


war againſt us, without offending thoſe Britiſh; Ad- 


mirers whom they fancied ready to join them, and 
to draw the nation after them. In vain did our 
Government ftrive to maintain peace, without for- 
feiting the national honour, or riſking our national 
exiſtence. - The French believed all Britain impa- 
tient to be fraternized, and to receive them into a 
community. of gods. Holland was invaded. Our 
humanity was inſulted. Our Friends to the People 
named the day when Dumourier was to raiſe his 
banner in en on the battlements of our E 
chaten eee, Ba n 97908: 

E part remeined for our „ 
at? Either to oppala.thaſe robbers of the Nationyy | 


who 
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who ravaged the earth, under the maſk; of pak 
tical, enthuſiafm, or ta give, vp the, Statg tc. diſolu. 
tion, and the iſland to plunder, ;, Wiſe and vigorous 
- meaſures were immediately taken... To the aſtoniſh. 
ment and utter confuſion. of the French, andyjtheir 
correipondents, every wiſe and virtugus fubject 


earneſtly ſtrengthened the hands;of Governments | : 


Fep0ps haye been levied and ſent, to Ther aid, of cur 
allies; Our fleets have been equipped, aud {ent out, 
to annoy our enemies, to guard our coaſts, dl th 
protect our Trade. Depri ved of the reſources which 
they had found in their commercial intercourſe 
with Britain ; the French have been reduced g ex- 
tremities of hunger and nakedneſs. Their attempts 
on Holland have miſerably miſgiven. They, have 
retreated in diſgrace from the ravaged Netherlands. 
Ruin hovers over them; as the vulture over the field 
of carnage, Our arms are crowned with glory, rat 
when Anne commanded, and when Marlborough fou bi. 
We recover that vigour of character, which was be- 
| ginning to be relaxed and diſſolved by the influence 
of Peace, and of that Trade and- thoſe Arts which 


Peace naturally foſtered.  But,; What of all, this 


— what domeſtic diſtreſs. have we not in 
the pe time ſullered t—, aud mags ter 


Kine 31! 
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England have been obliged to withdraw in part 
their ſupport from our merchants and man ufat- 
lurers. The reſtrictions which war necellarity Hys 
on Trade, by enhancing its expences and increaſing 
its riſk, however moderated by circumſtances, mult 
always be greatly injurious to a commercial Nation 
BJ like the Britiſh. But, the Correſpondence carried on 
between Britain and France had been of ſuch a petuli- 
ar nature, and the conduct of the French ſo ſingularly 
inſidious; that extraordinary exertions became ne- 
cefſary to check all ſuch correſpondence, and to pres 
vent the French from combatting us with our own 
wealth and our own ſtrength. Hence were the 
merchant's goods left in his hands; and the oppor: 
| tunity of bringing them to the market cut off, | His 
W bills could not be honoured, ſince he had not been 
1 able to transfer his goods. Bankruptcy neceſſirily 
enſued wherever the merchant's ſtock was not in 
ready caſh. It was not enough for him to be rich 
in goods or in bills granted by another merchant. 
Experience of theſe diſadvantages in one or two'in- 
: ſtances, dread of them in others, and a ſenſe'of tle 
Inconvenience of the circumſtances to the influence 
n oe which trade was now ſubjected, produced a ge- 
R feral alarm through the kingdom. If Public Cre- 
at remained ſecure; Private Credit was, however 


br a time ſhaken. Nothing but anxiety, doubt, 


: and diſtreſs, was to be ſeen through all the com- 
Vor. II. I h h mercial 
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mercial towns of Britain. The rich, ib r münufzc⸗ 

turers or merchants were in diſtres. And how 

then, muſt the pon? have been who depended n 
nem? * 


1 # 


a | TOP 5 


ALE theſe events have happened, in cuba nce 
; that political frenzy which was weakly or wicked- 


I. ſire red up among us, by the admirers of adhi& 


i 41 


rents of the French. The buſtle made by the Friends 


with 


of th e People filled the minds of the labouring and 
res part of the community with ideas of 
eir political importance and of their Kill in n Legi 

ftion and Government, which raiſed them abo 5 
1 allidubus application to labour or the negociations 
of buſineſs : The labourers were, in con ſequence, 
obliged to demand higher wages for that Ache K. 5 
bour which they ſulkily performed: and the ti Aderd, 5 
amid the difficulties to which they were fue at 
| by the turbulence and indolence of the ac 
were obliged t to fupport their trade by Rufnods ex- 
ertions of credit, and to trade with the balanbe ön 
the wrong fide in their books: The French dete 
encouraged by theſe : appearances, and theſe alofle, 
to commence hoſtilities againſt us: Our necethi 
oppoſition to the progreſs of their arms has fettered 
our trade : The temporary expedients of ur yu 
have been at the ſame time exhauſted ; and the 

events in the chain n been Babfira tell, oy 
| diſmiſſion 


| 
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ſhops, hunger, nakedneſs, beggary, and e 
poor, all the diſtreſſes of want. 


1945 


1 
e the exertions of hs 1 and 


more virtuous part of the community have ſtilled 


the bray of civil diſſenſion; while our e 
and our Government have interfered, to U port 


our tottering commercial credit. The alarm, is now 


14571 
over. Induſtry returns by degrees to its former 


channel. Even amid the inconveniencies of — 
our trade is again likely to advance in a career 0 f 
proſperity. But, till the evils of a war in which 
we have been thus miſchievoully involved by pre- 
tended patriots, ſhall terminate; our trade and ma- 
nufactures cannot regain that flouriſhing condition 
in Which we lately beheld them, Thus, to uſe an 


appoſite Iriciſm, have our People gained a loſs by 1 the 


officious ſervices of their pretended Friends. Let, 


F „„ SEE 


career r of N before they could 8 to that 


pitch | of Reformation which their admired French 
have attained· _ Glaſgow has not yet been reduced 
to the deſolation and the deſpair « of Lyons.” Shops 
and warehouſes have not been pillaged, now. by the 


mob maddened by want ; and now by, the, tax- 


therers of an anarchical Government. The, pfo⸗ | 


duce of our harveſts has not been lett to rot, un- 
| | H h h 2 reaped 
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diſmiſſion of workmen, the ſhutting up | of work: 
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reaped in the fields. The farmer: has not been rob · 


bed, af that little grain which he had refarved for 


breadi to his en and for en en, 
ing Spring. 1005 511106 2 i 0 61-4 BITC 791 


oft %%% aner Bt n ww34191t ot bong 
„ RRNIVWNd the notes which, I had jotted down 
concerning the ſtate of Glaſgow, when. I viſited it 
zin October and November laſt; and comparing 
them ith the events of the winter; I have bern 
inſenſibly led into theſe refletions. I have indulged 
in them the more readily; becauſe I think thatpthe 
chain; of unhappy events which 1 have here traced, 
have taken their firſt origin, in a good meaſure 
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From the NECESSARY CHARACTER AND MANNER MM 


ih Manufafturing Poor, crowded ſogenber in Cneat 
Jotont, not di feriouted over the country Hen be 
AMP.&RFECT EDUCATION, and the EARLY Hantrsidr 


| PROkKLIGAGY, which indeed: our Youth in general, but | 


. eſpecially. the children of the manufacturing poor inlu- 
Hitanis of great towns, acquire. From the MANIFEST 
+DECLINE of- R+LIGION, F GOOD: MORALS; and br- 
CEN CY OF .MANNERS IN THE LAND. Our Clergy, 
friendly ever. to the union of Order and Freedom, 
2 have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an active uppuſi- 
tion to the late efforts of ſedition. But; let me 
neither be laughed at, as aſſuming. the characterof 
a Cenſor marum, without due attention to Time and 
: Kiener reproached and from ned upon, 
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as petulantlyrimpertinent,—If I here adjure them} 


by the ſinceri y uf cheir relig ous profeſſions, by that 


maſter in Whoſe name, an l under hee auth rity 
they ꝓreach, Io lay the axe to the root ot (he tree: 


and to renew, that earneſt watchfulneſs over the 


manners of their people, which was önee thought 
the firſt duty of a miniſter of the Goipel! I here 
was a time uchen a clergyman of the Chürch ef 
Scotland uſed to viſit the families in his pariſſi one 
after another, —obſerving carefully the manners and 
enquiring into the religious belief and knowledge 
of each individual in every family, round after 


round. without intermiſſion; when he was ever 


ready to draw the curtain of the bed of ſickneſs, 
and to liſten with ſoothing fympathy to the tale f 


ſorrow ; regarded even the meaneſt individuals in 


his flock, as his children, and was regarded by 


them with filial affęction, and with more than' filial 


veneration. Alas! is that time now no more Are 
the ties diſſolyed which once united the Paſtor with 


his flock ?. The progreſs: of refinement may be in 


part the cauſe. But, it is a pernicious refinement 


which produces ſuch effects. If the circumſtancęs 


of Great Towns render it jmpoflible for their clergy 


to keep there ſo watchful an eye over the conduct 
. of their people; I aſk no better proof that Great 


Towns are deſtructive to the virtue, and by conſe- 
quence tg the civil and political cxiſtence-of every 


ſtate 
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ſtate in which they are ſuffered to increaſe to ſuch an 
unhappy magnitude. What might, not be. accom- 
pliſhed upon the minds of the people, by the liberality 
of the preſent clergy of the Church of Scotlang,.. 
operating with the zeal, and the unwearied aſſiduity 
which diſtinguiſhed the clergy of the ſame Church 
in a former period? It is not wonderful, that Eſta · 
bliſhed Religion ſhould begin to be held unneceſſary 
to the well-being of a State, when our Eſtabliſhed 
Clergy are inſenſibly ſurrendering that authority 
aver the ſentiments and manners of their people 
which hearty and unremitted induſtry, in all the 
duties of their office never fails to eſtabliſh them in. 
JI may be blamed for throwing out theſe, hints. 
But, I were the baſeſt of Traitors, if after once prey 
ſuming to ſpeak of the Good and Evil of my cum 
try; I. ſhould not ſpeak out to the beſt of my 
of the firſt cauſes moon: which. theſe dg · 
_ (i1 1 . 0 N g 
6 tired to 
11 190 uns 
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' From Grasc0w to 8 TIRLING,” Po | 
; Find 120n0l 


Faces Glaſyow: I-proceedsd! ta | Kirkintitlocks 
meaning to return to Edinburgh, by the way of 
Stirling and Perth. It was the evening before ſome 
cattle. market : and the way by Which I paſſed Out 
of the City, was crowded with cattle and their 
drivers. I was once or twice preſſed to make a 


purchaſe 


them with an eye which" ſeemed" to the"arivers to 


beſpeak an intention to aſk the price? With one, 1 
entered into converſation, 'and learned that he 
brought his cattle from the Mackenzie's country ir 
the North Highlands. By converſing with anbrher 
traveller, with whom I fell into company; I Neirhed 
what ſeemed to me an odd and ridiciibus endtgl 
anectiote concerning a late ſchiſm among”the'Bap 
tiſts'in Glaſgow. My informer was himſdlf 6f that 
Society,” had fufficient acceſs to know the thith®6F 
the fact, and did not tell it as a fubject for either 
wonder or laughter: ſo that I made no difficulty of 
believing him. A lady who was to be baptiſed 
upon entering into this Baptiſt communion, being 
ſo tender, that, without danger to her health, the 
could hot be dipped in cold water: The water for 


her uf in this ceremony, was therefore made luke. 
warm: But, ſuch a heinous violation of the rules 


of Baptiſm did this warming of the water appear to 
number in the Baptiſt ſociety, that they would no 
longer hold communion with thoſe who had con- 
ſited to it: A ſchiſm enſued, and a riew'congre- 
gation was formed. Thus do the Imagination and 
the Paſſions of the human heart / een triſles 
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VNæxax Kirkintilloch I overtook two of the inhabl. 
tants of chat village, on their way home from Glaſs 


gow... I was glad to join them: for it, was dark, 
and I was now alone. Aſking their news, I was 


anſwered, that their chief news, was the hope . 
the new diviſion of property to be obtained by the 


exertions of the Friends of the People. They were 


readier in _ quoting Paine's writings, than I ſhould 
poſſibly have found them in their Bible. {they 


ſpoke with exultation of a Society of Friends tu the 
People which had been formed in their town. 


eee is a Burgh of Barony of ee | 
erection. The lands belonging to the burgh, under 
the name and character of Burgh-roods are far from 
inconſiderable. It may contain ſome hundreds of. 
inhabitants. Weaving is one of the chief employ- 
ments of theſe townſmen. I ſuppoſe that they are 
chiefly weavers employed by. the manufacturers of 
Glaſgow. not maſter- manufacturers, who reſide here. 


The women of the town and the circumjacent 


country earn not a little by ſpinning, A cotton · 


work was ſome time ſince tried, but, through what 
| cauſes I know not, proved unſucceſsful, and was 
given up. The grounds round Kirkintilloch are 
under more careleſs cultivation, than I ſhould. have 
expected, in a neighbourhood where accels to 1 
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"Trits! fownois fituate on the rider Kelving ad 
nearly, Eehinlc on Roman ſtation The Roman 
wall, extending betweet? Abercorn gu the Frith. of 
Forth, and Dungiaſs on che Clyde, near Dunburtoigs 
and farming the florthern boundary of the province 
= of Vnleniia, paſſed this way; and is ſtill diſtinctiy: tra- i: 
5 ced in the! vicinity of Kirkintilloch . Phe preſents 
peeychflthisliſland requires not walls to divãde the: 
intiabitants obne part from thoſe: of another dit: ꝗ 
channels 'ef-intercourſe, by which they may be virzat 
tually brought nearer together. The canal berween 
the Forth and the Clyde runs, in ſome parts of its 
jengtha uin a parallel line with the Romani wall; - 
imothers, encroaches upon, or breaks tHroughi tz 
This cunal has been much an object of Public. At- 
tention for theſe good many years by paſtaand has 
been too often deſcribed, to leave me veaſon to ſupiu 
poſe that any deſeription which Lould- here give of n 
it, might prove intereſting tomy reader. he uiid 
ities iki to ſreſult from ſuch a junction of un 
eaſt and weſt coaſts were ſufficiently evident before . 
the undertaking was begun. The induſtry of tthe 
hole country wWƷs animated by its i prugreſſ - Al. 
though not ꝓet long finiſhed g it begins ahread yt 
afford libe tab ir᷑turns to thoſe lat hoſd expencesit i 
was executed. And when /Drade:ifhall-onceuhave:sy 
ccuſtomed ĩtſelf to this channel; I doubt not tliatithe 
Proprietors may come to divide their swenty, hir 15 
Vo. II. | 5 | t., 
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ty, or forty per cent. on the Forth and Cyde Na- | 


Vigation';—juſt as well as do the ſharers n wg 8 
948 of ee f — in ons conn — 
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f \ Sidivs bruce dom my little oarnihp—inde 
end of the laſt, and in the beginning of the preſent 
Pear; another canal has been projected, Atoſht car 
tied between Edinburgh, and theſe vaſt! Rrata of 
pit:coat in Laverkfhire. For, the colliers, infected 
with'the fame frenzy which has lately predominated 


among our other workmen, inſiſted, like the others, | 


on an augmentation of wages. The coal-maſters 
avaſled' themſelves of the pretence, to demand/an 


increaſed price for their coals, not fimphy equiyia I 


lent to the additional wages which they were ſobliged 
to pay th their workmen, but ſuch as; at the ſame 
time, greatly to enlarge their own gains. Fuel 1s, 
in theſe cold regions, among the prime neceſfidies 
of human life. The riſing price of feul may well 
be remembered to have produced amoig us dn 

our towns efpecially, and in the ſeats of manufäc- 


ture, general alarm and diſtreſs. Thoſe mechanics 


who had, almoſt riotouſſy inſiſted upon aaugtiem 


| tation of their own wages, clamoured grievouſly 4? 


that increaſed price for feul which they were oblig» 
ed to pay, in conſequence of the callers hivingiſuc- 
ceeded in the fame demand. mn 
mme, 
| Among 
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Among other means ſuggeſted to the inhabitants of 


dinburgh, to enable them to obtain coals at a mofe 
moderate price, was, that of cutting this canal on | 


which coals might be imported cheap from Lanerk- 


ſhire, —The idea was at firſt eagerly em A 
ſubſcription; was opened, and ſeemed likely ad 


ſpeedily-filled up. But, the diſtreſs which ſuggeſt - 
ed the icheme has come to be leſs ſenſibly / felti; and 
I have not for ſome time heard any noiſe abenit this 
new canal. Vet, I ſuppoſe that meaſures have be- 
gangs man its eee eee THO. n 
Est S0 % 241] ETRIOTTQOs N n 
Nori far beyond Kirkintilloch, I found, iKitfyth,a 
keys fimilar in __ inhabited chiefly hy labour 
aach nog e = e T1519 g OI 
[9g] | 81119 | N rr 
»Comrmumo my Journey meats ; Stirling, L was 
directed to take a very indifferent road which leads 
up a height and acroſs a wide and very wild muin 
This is the old road: Had I been fortunate enough 
to be better directed, I ſhould have travelled rouad 
the baſe of the hill, along a level and well. made road. 
From the height I enjoyed an extenſive proſpect or 
the country lying below / to the ſouth and the ſouths 


veſt. Thie ſight of Taltiri with its environs be, 
ginning to aſſume an aſpect of rich cultivationziwes | 


4 


e The wildiover which 1contantty 
A ed 


4 

ed my journey had an air of — 
me more than the heaths and hills of Galloway and 
and thecweſt Highlands. Perhaps the impreſſions 
Which r on my mind after the ſcenes of cul- 


tivutiom which 1 had io lately left, might fender this 
heath moreldreary to my imagination than i ſhould 


-ottievudicthave found it. Black cattle and ſheepſhere 


and there animated its ſolitude. At times, as bode 
on, I could ſee no human habitation all around. I had 
then leiſure to reflect, that om theſe ſcenes had the Ro- 


mans ſhone in arms: Here had ſome of thoie battles 


been moſt probably fought, which have been celebra- 
ted in the ſongs of Oſſian and his contemporary hards; 
Here Thad to paſs the river Carron, one ot the moſt po- 
etical ſtreams in Scotland: And on ĩt ſtood the famous 
Dunipace, repreſented by Buchanan, a8 the hills of 
peace, —by the late Sir James Foulis, with a) better 
me of probability named Dunabas; thep hills of 


fancy, and ro/awaken thoſe ſentiments: of font ve- 


neration with which we regard the characters, the 


manners, the imagery of antiquity ; other confider- 


ations were ſuggeſted to my mind, by the appear- 


ance of the irohſtone which I ſaw in great plenty 
ſcattered upon different parts of this muir. I reflec- 
ted, chat the iron- works of Carron were not far diſ- 


tant; and was pleaſed to think that human induſ· 


ww is capable of * to uſe, even the ru. 
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deft materials that nature furniſhes. Had, I not 
been haſtening, and. by this time, with no ſmall 
impatience, to the end of my journey; I ſhould have 
certainly been induced to viſit the ſeat of a many- 
facture which does ſo much honour to the ingenui- 
ty of our country, and which contributes ſuch a 
multitude of articles to 2s WY accommodation 
| of Hife, tr HS I 203 | 2 FA | I „itt Dit 
D bs | | [1 518 31 0 
I was at aha upon 10 ac caſt ſide of this 
extenſive muir which ſome travellers whom I paſſed, 
named to me Tak me down hill. As I advanced into 
the plain below, the country around and before me 
preſented an aſpect ſtill more and more pleaſing. The 
Forth; the intereſting objects on its northern banks; 
the ſpires of Stirling; the village of St Niniant; the 
famed field of Bannockburn ; and a multitude of 
other objects, any two or three of which, might. ſuf. - 
ficiently adorn a ſcene of moderate extent: roſe all 
together to my view. The agriculture of the lands 
through which I here paſſed, ſeemed to be impro- 
ving; Vet, improvements did not appear to have 
been very long 1 tried upon 6% . obſerved ſome 
limeſtoneiquarries.. A ſtone on the highway ſide, 
where it croſſes the field of Bannockburn, is 4aid 40 
have ſapported the ſtandard of the Scottiſh, army on 
the day of the eventful battle, which here finally 
fcfeated the ſchemes of the Engliſh, Edwards, foꝝ 
uniting 
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uniting the whole iſland by conqueſt,” under their 
ſovereignty. The anecdote of the-ftone: ſeems to 


be generally credited in the r ee what WW 


grounds I know not ! tine Nds ibi 

5% 10 curl 2 . l t git 

8 Newiaw's is a eos of b Om 
owed its origin, I think, to religion, Its churth 
and ſpire were deſtroyed by the Rebels in the” year 
1945. The peaſantry of the neighbourhood relate 
with ſatisfation—as if they believed, that Heuvel 
had concerned itſelf to avenge the cauſe of che 
church that the rebels were conſtantly unfortuni te 
after this ſacrilegious at. 29 0994 


e gin 
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tas. | ,11}-339doH bas 
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SLG is one of the moſt ancient cities ö, 
Scotland. In the earlieſt parts of its hiſtory, it 
ſeems to have been held ef great importance, àd 4 
ſtrength, commanding che paſs between che High. 

lands and the ſouth of Scotland. It muſt have come 
into the hands ef the Pictr at 2 very early peribd 
after the retreat of che Romans out of Britain! i 
know not certainly whether it was ever in tie hans 
of the Anglo-Saxons of -Northumberland. When, 
after the union of the" Stots and Pits under che 
name of the former theſe people incronched b 
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= che Aa glas, on one fide, While the Danes harraſſed 


them on another; and they were driven from the 
fiderably within the preſent border of England 
Stirling then fell of courſe into the hands of the 
Scotch. It became, for a time, the capital of Set- 
land. Its caſtle, naturally ſtrong, was farther forti- 
fied, with all the art of thoſe rude times z andivtass 
by conſequence, a fit ſeat for, royalty, t a time, 
when qur kings found it neceſlary to conſulti ew 
rity no leſs than magnificence, Before the reigit o 
James I. indeed Edinburgh does not appear te have 
been the favourite ſeat of any of our Scottiſh mo- 
narchs. Their more northern ſeats had been Du- 
nolly or Dun ſtaſnage, Inverneſt, Scone, Forteviot.— 

and Robert II. bad a caſtle 1 near 2 where 


der 1 hw not —— that the Scottiſh prin- 
ces ever reſided in the former of theſe places, or for 
any length of time in the latter. Dunfermline, Stirn 
ling, Linlithgow were the favourite ſeats of thy Sc t 
tiſh Courts between the eſtabliſhment of the Nanmans 
in England, and the, return of James I. from; his 
ung 1 1945 2607 11 ile luis n von 
| Pas lis. „ en 2 0 SN} 160 
Warn theEngliſh ei 3 «the fore 
mer «for the @rerrigntpefSemtlandeand che latter er 
lib el ty; 3 
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liberty ; Stirling was the ſcene of ,various'contelts, 


| Beſide the battle of Bannockburn fought in its vis 


cinity, another, at an earlier period in the ſame 
conteſt, in which William Wallace comnianded, 
was fought upon the northern ſide of the Forth; 
and partly upon the bridge which was broken down 
upon the occaſion : But of this action the ciroums 
ſtances and the event are more doubttul than thoſe 
of the battle of Bannockburn, iel 


Even during the reigns of the Jameſes, the court 
often reſided at Stirling. Here was the Earl of 
Douglas ſtabbed by James III James V. who like 
ſome other great monarchs, ſometimes rambled 
through his dominions in diſguiſe, uſed, on ſuch 
occaſions, to take the name of Goodman of Balloch. 
geich; a name taken from a part of the hilt on 
which the caſtle of Stirling ſtands. Here was James 
VI. chriſtened. Here did he occaſionally reſide; 


while he continued in Scotland; and here was his 


eldeſt ſon Henry likewiſe chriſtened. Through the 
troubles of the laſt century, and during the repeat« 


ed rebellions in which Scotland has been unfortu. 


nately involved in the preſent century; Stirling has 
been a ſcene of conteit, and has been always regards 


ed as a place of importance. 
1112 


| winding, pls, Hill. 


v Str lng hab ee eee 
Bur this, hill les Wich. d leit 
gentle declivity pic that on Which the; High:Sarees 
of Edinburgh ſtands. The houſes appear to be, for 
the greater part, old, or at leaſt ſuch as if they have 
been, xchuilt within theſe laſt, hundred Years, haves 
however been rebuilt nearly in their primitive las 
ſhign. «Many, of them ſeem to have been ancientiy 

appropriated. th purpoſes, of higher dignity 2} 
nilicence, than thoſe for which they are nd occu- 
pied,» Thoſe in which different noble fawilies had 
been accuſtuined to reſide, were pointed. aut tome . 


The old. palate a the Argyle family has Al an 
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aygu&; although, deſolate appearance: Marr = par 
lace remains unfiuiſhed, as it vas leſt hy the Rege- 


but has not been demoliſhed. The walls gd ca, 
tle ſill inchoſe a number of lately builkungs; which, 

if not disfurniſhed, and fallen into A _— diſre- 
pair, both, within and without, might ſtill afferd at 
inclegant» accommodation. Of theſe. edifices ſme 
vere. built by the third;and, fourth of, the Jameſes/y 
others, in a better ſtyle of Architecture, by James M. 


and a chapel, was haſtiſreared by James VIMar the, 


baptiſm of -hig ſon Henry, ,1. Carpenters were | 

converting; the ancient ſtate-rooms.ipto barracks;fo 
the reception of ſoldiers,—at, the time Wen. n. 
within the walls of this caſtle. On the ſouthern 


part of the lan below, appear the remains of the 
| Vol, ih K k k 'S- ancient N 


A mages 
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ancient royal gardens: : in which are bbſervable, 
ſpots which ſeem to have been artificially'prepare@ 
for the elebration of various ſports. On the nor- 
thern {ide is an eminence from which attempts were 
at one time Mensen made by the Rebels to can. 
Bbnade the caſtle: "The profpeas of che adjacent 
eountry from the battlements of Stirlimg Cuſtle are 
on all ſides extenſive and intereſting, ' Lockingltee 

wards the north-weſt; you ſee the Forth and the Tunrb- 
Wig from gloomy hills and a wide extent öf 
level heath; winding as they approach, through's 
tract hügbly rick and cultivated : and meetiniy Hear 
the Ration from which you take your view? The 
| Allan, too. x ſtream celebrated in ſome of dur Scott 
tus ſongs brings its waters to join them“ He 
houſe of 'Craigforth appears on a Kttle inſulatel 
mount, in one of the windings of the Fbrib, and 
farting, with an Highly pietureſque effe& from ce 
level p plain in which it ftands. At ſöme remote pe. 
nach ebe vaſt heath-covered and moraſſy plain which 
here « opens with ſomewhat of a ſublime effect upon 
the ey has probably been one extenſive” foreſt. 
The i is almoſt every witkere covered with per 
earth, to à conſiderable depth. It was formerly ob- 
cupied ſolely for paſture for ſheep and blackecartle. 
But, the the Lord Karkies ſet a noble example om 
te eftate ol Blair. Drummond of Eren en 


peat- 
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peat · earth had Hah cyt away ek fuel; * en 15. 
was every where found a rich and deep ſtratum, of 
a ſtrong dayey ſoil, on which it, ſeemed propable 
that the richeſt crops might be raiſed, if the mqſſ or 
peat. earth could only be cut away from any cond - 
derahle tract. His Lordſhip had drain accordingly 
cut, and directed the farmers to clear away, the raf 
and to place it in heaps, ſo that when rains fell, and 
ſpeat were raiſed; it might be carried into the drain 
or trenches, and from them into the river; bo leavipg 
the foil, which it, had covered, clear, and "Ak, 0 
receive the plough. The experiment, fi 
The enlightened ſuggeſter was mee —— 
to invite a number of families from the remoter 
Highlands, to let them leaſes, bf this mo{e-covered 
ground for rents at, ürſt very ſmall, but 10 riſe at 
ſtated periods in the ꝓrogreſs of each leaſe. bete 
families were ſettled here and there i in the meſs, . 
ſo many coloniſts among the woods of America, 
The lame, procels of clearing the ſoil was requiſite 
here as in America. Roads were to be cut through 
the moraſs, juſt as if it had been a foreſt. And | 
many of the lame circumſtances ſeemed to attend te | 
clearing of the ſoil from wood covering it in this 
Rate of decay, as muſt have attended t e cle | 
ing, away of the wood, if it had beeg freſh. | by 
growing. Every thing, however, had a reaſonahle 
ure [Luxdiiank, . I% FRHEd1On, groups 
KKK 2 
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that liad been once thought unſuſceptible of ovltiva;- 
tion. The indolenee of the Highlanders was rbuſed 
by tlie proſpect of wealth which opened to them: For 
it is remarkable that although the Highlanders be in. 
dolent at home; yet they poſſeſs ſuch energy of cha. 
racter, and ſuch vigour of conſtitution, that if you 
Place them, where there are objects to rouſe deſire; 
and here induſtry can avail them; they never fall. 
tocexert;' themſelves with degree of activity and 
une en and er n —_— mn few: 


their binantd readily imitated ſo encouraginganies ex. 
ample; however lightly they might at firſt think vf 
itt Mr Home, his lordfhip's' ſon, the preſent pr. 
prietor of the Eſtate of Blair-Drummonth is' ſaid in 
have followed out his father's views in this line; 
and even to have ens upon themg wütrh tha 
moſt encouraging: ſucceſs, od oth tiv 51g 
| | MMI 19 4 11 lo 41993-2160" 
Ox can hardly have en to remember the 
lato Lord Nadim, without being at the fame time 
led 10 reſlect, how much his country has been in- 
debteil to him Many: are he improvements imwa- 
griculture, the firſt of all our arts, which hefeither: 
ſuggelled to his friends, or exemplified fimſelf, on 
his oe ſtates,—or as one of the Truſtees for fiſh< / 
erjes:and improvements, was - principally active in 
lusgeliag to be nme 'through: the country; ' 
A295 7 oh or 
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er in trying on the forfeited eſtates. His Cola 
lions reſpectingꝭ the municipal Jaw; of Scotland. hi 


Principles of Equity, and other writings un the Phi- 


loſophy of Law; ſufficiently: beſpeak his learning and 
abilities as a lawyer. His Elemente of Oritirijni giua 
at onoe entertaining elegance to metapyhſics, rand: 
preciſiond to criticiſm. His Sketches of the Hi eν 
Man teach Society to know itſelf by reuiewing its: 
varied / charatter in the different ſtages of its pro- 
grefs. -: His Culture of the Heart cannot but repreſent 
him in the moſt arngiable hght to thoſe hb think; 
that it was the work of his old age, and that ald age 
is commonly indifferent to all cares, but that f 
lengthening: out the diſcoloured thread of life and 
looks th contempt and pee viſnneſs on the feelings 
of youth and childhood. Surely, while there are in 
this country, liberality of ſentiment, and public on 
private virtue, the memory of Auch r 
ceaſe to be held in veneration??n 14 
115 15708 n m (5 ol write Gn? 
Nie n you behold the ruins/ of 
the famous abbey of Cambuſkenneth ; the Abbey» | 
craig; a ledge of columnar rocks riſing near the res 
mains of the abbey; the Ochil hills extending to the 
north. eaſtʒ the opening into Strathallen; and be 
yond; the ſummits of . the loftier hills in 
Perthſhire. But, the eye is moſt delighted to 2 
the VOY the Forth, whoreit advanges 
toward 


for their protection, upon the Governor Con- 
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towards the Frith. It ſeems eee in the 

fine vale immediately below Stitling meandering 
in its courſe,” with ſo many turnings and windings, 
that, to fail down the river to Ailaa, on the oppO 
ſite ſide, is a paſſage of twenty, I think, or faur:and 
twenty miles; whereas the direct diſtance of this 
fame place, by land, is not more than ſix miles. 
Stirling has ſome foreign and coaſting. trade, and 
veſſels of more or leſs burthen, come up the fun 
Almoſt cloſe to this city. Theſe! alſo join to make 
the ſcene more intereſting. And ſtill as che eye ex- 
tends its view down the river, towards the verge of 
the horizon, the proſpect i is richer, more animated, 
and more beautiful. To particularize the numerous 
objects which enter into it, were an endleſs taſxk - 
An the times when this country uns frequently iſ 
ravaged either, in conſequence of feuds among dts 
native inhabitants, or by the incurſionstof enemies: 
the peaſantry of the circumjacent country depended 


ſable; and the garriſon: of Stirling caſtle. Fort this 
protection; they paid: certain annual ta , {They 
no longer have occaſion to flee within the.boiinds 
of the Caſtle, or to call upon the garriſon for their 
defence! but, the tu or duty continues {Hill agree · 
ably to the ordinary laws of inheritance, to be levied; 
and ferves às à memorial o the Untettled manel 


bf the 15 condition of but andeſtors b 
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- f navx already mentioned that Stirling hasſome 
trade. It has alſo/fome riſing manufactures ; and 
ſee nothing in its circumſtances that does not pro: 
miſe to promote the advancement bath of its induſ- 
try and its trade. It will be better, howeyer, fox 
the country, chat ſuch cities as Stirling do not in- 
creaſe conſiderably in ſize; but villages be-fcattened 
through their environs; / As a garriſoned $0wng 
Stirling is well ſituate, nearly in the middle ofthe 
way between Edinburgh and Glaſgow, yet not to 


far from Perth and Dundee. It is ſituate, $00, 46 
as to: command one of the eaſieſt and moſt .natuxal 


lines of communication between the Highlands and 
the Lowlands of Scotland. Here was once, if I be 
rightly: informed, a conſiderable manufacture of tar- 
tans for he uſe of the Highlanders: I am not fare 
whether blue bonnets have ever been wrought here. 
have already mentioned, that the weſtern; High? 
anders receive from the neighhourhood of Stirling, 
large ſupplies of hiſæy. The church is an ancien 
Cathedral, diveſted of its original ſplendour. Wheat 
barley, and oats are the grains raiſed in the carſe t 
Stirling. „ in il 07 NO Dοο² n 259m0 loft 
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From Stirling, I continued my journey up Strath- 
alan to Domblage. This ſtrath divided, by the river 
Alan, is through the greater part of its extents rich | 


and cultivated). Here ar 9. there, Arey, ae Bl 
houſes, with * of 1 | ſeated on the lades 
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mer, AhenAllan is, not a large river z but its ban 
are not ſunintereſting /, - ie a tr 
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S, en nd, Is 5s 220i 5nconfiderabley.onzin with 


ble trade, or induſtry; and, xhihizing ſomer in- 


ous monuments; of its ancient p nd out, e gaod 


inn has been not many years ſince; eſtabliſhed here. 


It is kept by Ow whoſe: cIviligy ya agreeable - 


| — 7 The; | Biſhop's galawix al 
to be ſeen. Several f the nohility had formerly 


bouiſes here. Being ſo near Sue eee 
adituation from which they con i en 


might yet live remo 
tle. [he diſtance; between Stixling and Dumhlane 


ng miles>Homn Ons 


ſale ab. Perch, adhs Fn * * 
tent. f Perthihire renders. 


Tiff. Depute of this Mine, he 5 1 Zubſtituze nuts 
plane, as well as at Perth. Northeaſt f from Do: 


$a een there 5548 cc ended. as 
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of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, eſtabliſhed 
and ſupported upon a foundation which I cannot at 
preſent 1 efer to its proper author. Orieff, ianothef 


town of conſiderable antiquity, Nands'in the ſame 


neighbourhood. Many handſome, gentleman's ſeats 


are ſcattered through this tract of country. Near 


Crief have the people of the nei ghbourhood been'by 


ſome means perſuaded that the bones of Oſſian were 


entombed: I ſhould be glad to know at what parti- 
alen 1 iod this tradition took its rife. * 0 

nc Dumblane I ſet out on 4 ft morning 
for Perth. The country began now to appear wilds 
er around me. The corn was ſtill to be ſeen here 


and there, in the fields. The agriculture ſeems to 
be more imperfect than in Stirlingſhire. -The fields 


are incloſed with dry Rone walls. Arid on either 
hand, bleak hills fill up the back-ground. They are 
the Ochill-hills which intervene between this part 
of Strathallan and the Forth. And, on the north- 


fide of the moſt weſtern of theſe hills is Sher i 


Muir the celebrated field of a battle in which the 


| Royal Forces, commanded by John, Duke of Ar- 
gyle, obtained a dubious ee 4 | over the rebels, in 
ae of Ute" + "Me (1 £423 1 210 t] Tin 
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As we rode on "ou the upper part of maid 
we came within fight of Ax Doch, the celebrated 
Vor. II. i ſcene 
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ſeene of an encampment; where Agricola remaines 


for a winter, with his forces, when he puſhed: the 
Roman conqueſts through North. Britain. As Ar- 
doch has already been accurately deſcribed, and its 


kiſtory illuſtrated by a variety of writers 3, L. hall 
not here repeat what they have ſaid. The Roman 
remains are carefully preſerved by Sir William Stir- 


ling of Ardoch. The houſes of Braco, and of, Ar- 
ithul:Grenie. are ſeen within the ſame ui; as 
e EAI | Ib 211 rare eil 


h | 3 
5 2 V N 9 Ab, 


E FRO of the eſtates in upper 8 through 


-which we now paſſed, had been, in, conſequence of 


forfeiture, under the management of the Truſtees 


for Fiſheries, Improvements, &c. By their care, 
plantations of trees were ſcattered over them :uAn- 
valid ſoldiers were ſettled in various partse and eve- 


ry rational expedient: was tried, to render thoſa eſ- 


tates more valuable to the community, than; they 


had before been. Some of the means uſed, were 
ſucceſsful. Others failed of ſucceſs. Phe planta- 


tions now adorn the eſtates on which they have been 


formed. The old ſoldiers proved moſtly incapahle of 
the ſober habits and of the regular induſtry af;buf 
bandmen, after the diſſipation and idleneſs of tha 


military life. The forfeited eſtates have been ſinoe 
reſtored to their original proprietors. And I ſhould 
n that the * _ be ready to acknaws 


ledge 
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zellge, that they cook not have been more: judich» 
ouſly improved, if they had never been in other 
nnn GLO 190 all ago 


. d- 0 


As we eee 4 —— we pn oath 


the village of Blackfird, which with 4uchterarder, 


and other places in this neighbourhood Was burnt 
down in the rebellion of 71 5, to deprive the Royal 
Forces of a convenient poſt which theſe places might 
have otherwiſe afforded them. The ſeat of :Haldaxe 
of Gleneagle, an ancient and reſpectable family, was 

den in a glen extending ſouthward among the Ochil 
hills. We ſaw alſo the old caſtle of Kingcairn, the 
ancient ſeat of the Ducal family of Montroſe; which 


Was ruined; I think, by the Campbells in the LB 
century, when the crafty Earl of Argyle and the 


gallant: and loyal Marquis of Montroſe mutually = 
ruined each ene r er IE | 
te eat tits 4 11 253K) 
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We breakfaſted at an W and dirty 
inn in Auechterarder. This is a large, ſtraggling 


village: ſituate in Upper Strathern, juſt where it 


begins to ſhew' its molt fertile ſoil and moſt judici- 
ous agriculture. Auchterarder was burnt with 
Blackford, as above-mentioned. Such accidents 
have contributed greatly to beautify and enlarge 
_y ve the principal cities in Europe. But be- 
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thet-Auchterarder may have been 2 Rainer in the 
{ame manner, I know not. I doubt not, but that 
ag cultivation ſpreads: more entirely over Strathern, 
Auchterarder may become yet more conſiderable. 
have, in the narrative of ſome late traveller, ſeen 
the Clergy of the Preſbytery of Auchterarder repre- 
ſented as remarkable for prieſtly prejudices, for ſour 
auſterity of manners, and for the /eager ſeverity 
with which they are ever ready to enforce eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline, But, I have not learned, that the 
clergy of this diſtrict are leis enlightened. or lefs libe- 
ral in their ſentiments than thoſe of Scotland in ge- 
neral. The morals and manners of the clergy: cin- 
not well be too pure or auſtere, unleſs they be ſuch 
as to withdraw them from ſociety which 1 is the pro-. 
per ſphere of their uſefulneſs, or to drive. ſociety 
from about them. The Church of Scotland hasta 
little power of puniſhment left in its hands ote be 

capable of inflicting any conſiderable diſtreſs on thoſe 
liable to its cenſures, even by the utmoſt ſeverity in 
which theſe can be pronounced. I wauld therefore 
willingly perſuade myſelf, that the accuſation at 
which I have hinted, bas been too haſtily: brouht 
againſt the Preſpytery of Auchterardern and would 
wiſh that, if cenſures muſt be dropped againſt any 
of theſe. things, we ſhould rather cenſure the prevas 
lent Sonya the San tho py n 
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As we continued our journey from Auchterardery 


onwards to ꝓerth the country ſeeined to improve: 


before us. A larger proportion of ite vale:was.culk 
tivated | That cultivation ſeemed er bebome nur 
and more ornamental. The farmibhouſti w re m 
ay and decent. And the barn yards benerHled? 

we paſſed by Brevan, where is the burial ele of 


a Dukes of Montroſe ; a'monument of their fer- 


mer reſidence'in'Strathern.- On the northern hills 
which cover tliis rich vale appeured ſeverul hand- 
ſome houtes; In the vale, not far above the bridge 
of Dalreoch, is the old caſtle of Ga; and not far 
diſtant the modern houſe, the ſeat of Mr Olipha of 
Gaſk. The Oliphants were anciently a great familie 
in theſe parts: Dupplin- Caſtle was the prineipal ſeat 
of the Lord Oliphant. The roads were every where; 
as we proceeded, deep and miry: qualities 'which 


they owed not more to the lateneſs of the Seaſon, 


than to the depth and richneſs of the ſoil! A RO 

man road is ſtill to be traced along this tract, e 

Ardoch, onwards yy of Perth.. 

' OON& 528 S023 1607 Kit benen gail 
Pass ivd over the Erne by Dalreoch Bridge; the 

highway conducted us in a north. eaſt direction; up 

2 hill, towards Dupplin. The high-lying flat Rich 


ſeems to have been the ſcene of the fambus battle 


of Dupplin unfortunate in its iſſue to the Scots, A5 
now e for the greater part with ſineʒ tiwiving 
plantations 


480 JOURNEY' THROUGH 
plantations of firs. We had ſoon a beautiful view of 
the Erne and the Tay running into the wide Frith 


formed by their united waters, of the coaſts of the 


ſhires of Angus, Perth, aifd Fife, of ſeats of ma- 
nufactures, of riſing heights and ſubſiding vales, 
of a noble city, of villages, and of elegant ſeats 
of gentlemen and noblemen, — the moſt intereſting 
ſeries of objects, all together, that the eye can well 
behold, in one landſcape. Theſe 1 had before ſeen; 
but not from the ſame point of view, nor, although 
in a fairer ſeaſon, to the ſame advantage. Perth 
aroſe to the view ſuddenly, and with an agreeably 
ſtriking effect. As we drew near, I recognized the 
ſcenery which I had not long before RI _ 
delight," _ withs minute examination. 
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Tf, Seon, ad fo Eprvnonen, by Kine. 
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PERI had * à ſcene of feſtivity; res 1 had 
| been laſt in it. The annual races had been celebra- 
ted: and balls and carouſals had accompanied the 
races. Some riſing riots had been eaſily quieted By 
the prudence of the magiſtrates, and of the geitle- 
men whoſe preſence ſeemed to provoke them, and, 
it is but fair to add, through the good temper: 
and good ſenſe of the Pebple in general. The feſti- 


ae . che occaſion went on, uninterrupted} and 


ha 
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hid been terminated in general MTs: among 
who had 2 . F 1.4 203 


191101 


„ 0 1 W eee ſaid concerning the hiſs 


tory and circumſtances of Perth, I ſhall not here 
make any additions. But, having in my former 


volume neglected to fay any thing of Scones; als 


though I had not neglected either to viſit it on to 
make ſome enquiries into its hiſtory. ;- I ſhouldi ſba 
inexcuſable to paſs it unnoticed. Before the foun 
dation of the abbey. of Scone ;: this ſeems ta hays 
been à ſeat of the Pi&iſh monarchs. The Culdee 
Clergy, the diſciples of St Columba, ſeem to have 
had an eſtabliſhment here in thoſe early times. alt 
was not till after the union of the Scots and Pitts 
under the ſame monarch, that the Clergy of the 
Communion of the Church of Rome obtained an 
eſtabliſhment in Scotland, and here, as elſewhere, 
ſupplanted the Culdees. In conſequence of this 
event, an abbey was founded here for Reg 
Clergy. of the Romiſh. Communion, by Alexunder 
the Firſt, in the beginning of the-twelfthicentury: 
The Royal Palace ſtill ſtanding, ſeems to have been 


of almoſt as early origin, but has been altered, rc. 


paired .and enlarged by the care of ſucceſſive mo- 
narchs. The paſſages, the narrow, arch-nogfetl gal- 


lery, the carvings, the gildings, the paintings, the 


bas - reliefs, the antique form and. furniture, and: the 


awkward 
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antiquity of the preſent palace of dt. Here uſed 
the Courts of our Scottiſſi motrarchs: to reſide oeca- 
fonally,-tillqtheir acceſſion to the Engliſi chrome. 
This: palace, was viſited by Charles the Firſt; and 
lere was Charles the Second crowned; -as hadbeett 
his Royal Anceſtors, through: a Non} dies of We 
cCeoſſions. From Scohe, Edward the Firt"tearriet 
ay 10 England, ſome of the moſt valuable" oui 
ments of the ancient honours of Scotland. &Afiti 
quarian curiolity may yet diſcover here many re- 
mains referable to important periods and tranſac- 
tions in our hiſtory. The Mntehill, of Scone is-ſaid 
to have been formed of parcels of earth brought 
| hither from the eſtates of all the Scottiſſi Barns; at 
the Coronation'of Robert Bruce, and accumulated 
here, before the Sovereign, in teſtimony vf Komige 

to him The ſtone chair in which the Scättiffi 
Monarchs uſed to fit; while they were crbhned; 
was carried by Edward to Weſtminſter ; here it 
is ſtill ſhewn as a curioſity. The abbey was burnt 
down; at the period of the Reformation,” by the 
zeal of tlie New Converts aſſemkled in Perth TRE 
Convent was diffolved4' And the endbwinents" bf 
the Foundation erected into a temporal — i 
Ling James the Sixth, in favour of Sir David Mer: 
ray of Goſpetrie. His deſcendents have continaed 


to epjoy his eſtates and honours, and have aug- 
mented 


awkward diſpoſition of the! rooms, all beſptailt the 


mented both. The late Earl Mansfield was kyoungs 


er ſon of this family. He has been n 


in the Earldom of - Mansfield by his nephew, Lord 
Viſcount Stormont, its hereditary repreſentitiveg 
and Heretable Keeper, at the ſame time, of the pal 


Jace of, Stane. This palace, like the other Od royal | 


palaces, of Scotland, had become ruinous j buff by 
the liberal care of the preſent Heretable Keeper; "was 
not many years fince repaired; yet its antique ors 
naments not eue by 0 ITO Prong, 
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11 LEFT Perth on an Afternoon, and proceeded l. 
eroſs Fifeſhire, to Edinburgh. At the bridge over 
Erne in this road, a cotton · manufacture has begun 
to be tried, and may probably raiſe a village in 


ſituation in which it ſeems. ſurpriſing, 1 * IDE: 


+ has not been before this POOR 160" ene 
10 de 90} * 1001. 2 5} 115 Af: 2 

As evening came; oh; u nun e of fires 
here and there over the count 


{ —cnlivencd and illuminated the face of the country.” 
he times are, fortunately, now long paſt, in- which 


i ſuch eee have e the lay of "no vs 
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i , for the purpoſe.of 
burning down, whins and. farms bile the ploughs 
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4D FRAVELLED down Erne. ſidę, at ſome ULILL 
ſouth. from the river, towards  Abernethy;; the an- 
atent: capital of the Pictiſi kingdom, The foun- 
dations of the houſes of the ancient town are yet 
to be traced in the adjacent cornſields, The pre- 
ſent houſes have the appearance of having been 
built about the beginning of the Preſent gen- 
tury- The only conſiderable monument, ob >the 


Pictiſh honours of Abernethy, which now remains, 
is a rund tower, in which the | town, bell, ish g· 
This round tower has moſt probably been an, ap- 


pendage of a facred Pictiſſ ediſice. Similar towers 
remain in various other parts of Scotland, andi in 
Ireland. It is the conjecture of an ingenious Anti- 


quary that theſe were imitated from tha fared 


adiſices of the eaſt; which in the chriſtian, times of 


of thoſe countries which now groan;under the yoke 


of Mahometiſm, were, upon ſome, account. op mar 


ther. accommodated, with ſimilar towers. „Otherz 
aſſert that the round towers of Scotland originated | 


| with the Picts, and with thoſe calonifts from theporth 


of the European continent, wh in times prigr te 

date of our ęarlieſt hiſtorical records, entered; Scot | 
land; that, the rund form being az,patuzal 49 the. 

x ous thoſe; towers were the fixſt conſiderable. 


buildings which thoſe rude people, attempted; that 
their form was imitated from chat of the denuded 
trunks of Ae 5 0 ee of conſiderable 
* 
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Nrength and height which thoſe people had occafi- 
on to contemplate; that they were originally i- 
tended as places of defence which ne enemy might 
be able to ſcale Land at the ſame time as -watohs 
towers from the height of which the approach of an 
enemy might be deſcried: and that in rude ſtate of 
Pictiſh Architecture, they were naturally added lab 
pieces of ornamental building to the moſt auguſt af 
the ckurches built for the followers of St COumbal 
I preſume not to decide between theſe diſſerent - 
piniohs.—Abernethy has declined in the courſecl of 
the preſent century. It is now à very inconſider- 
able village. It is inhabited chiefly by weavers, h 
work for the manufacturers of Perth, Dundee, and 
Kirkcaldy. Not far from Abernethy i: Newburgh) 
another manufacturing village, more flouriſhing than 
Abernethy. Theſe places ſwarm with Secedlers, 
and with Independents of various deſcriptions. 
Here are Baptiſts among others. An Unitarian 
Miſſionary coming not long fince, to propagate 
his faith in theſe" parts, addreſſed himſelf to ſome 
Baptiſts, who had been for forme peccadilloes res 
jetted from the ſociety of their brethrenq and eat- 
neſtly laboured to convert them to Vnitarianiſm: 
They were ſtruck with his preaching, but inſiſted | 
that the converfion ſhould be mutual. The Uflita- 
rian Miſſionary was accordingly” dipped; und the 
"_ os profeſſed themſelves Unitarians." © 
4 | M m m : | THE 
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iE whale; pf the northern, anche mdxtk cast fi 
ſhores, of Eife, are, covered, with wülages- with rh b 
_ byrghs, and, with;ſcenes diſtinguiſhed in tho hiſtory; WY t: 
of, oup,country> z dare Was anciently the ſeat of m 
a nt, and paw. gives a title taaiScattifh peer. fi 
life, eſtate, and honours of Lord Balmerizo-were: WY © 
faccfitec hy the. part which; he tac in. he rebellion: I at 
of! f „Cmhar is conſidered as the county /t tu 
of Fife. „St Andrew's is the famous ſeat of the pri- bi 
mate of Scotland from. the time when tha Guides * 
clergy gave place to the Roman, untill che final th 
abolution of Epiſcopacy in Scotland. Since the in- 
ſtitution of the Univerſty of Edinburgh ſo dear, | 
that of St Andrews ſeems ta have gradually declingd, - co 
till within the preſent century, when the increaſing by 
population of the country ſeems to co-operate; with de 
the learning and abilities of the Profeſſors ta reſs- co 
tore, in a conſiderahle degree the literary honaurs of for 
this ſeminary, Lis ſplendid buildings will be Jels gafily of 
reliored,, The great ſtreet of St. Andrew's preſents; WI ns 
on either hand a melancholy {ene of ſtately houins! BY Jar 
either falling down and . dilapidated, or degradechta; W ja: 
meaner purpoſes thanb thoſę, for which-they-wers!! the 
originally deſigned, The buildings of its colleges 18 
tog. are greatly, decayed ; ſome of them vin. 0 
One of, the, colleges, is wholly: deſertod. There. Ab 
mains of the cathedral are ſtately and.impreſ the: WW anc 
E 11 


ficenos 


biſhop's palace 286 Hell} ednHer able enõugko te 


- PARTUF SCOTLAND! — 
ficence'of 8t Andre wis The ruinsof: the” Atchbi. 


tract notice. $v\Andrew's bas little trade; Autle“ 
manufacture; and no commodious inf Vet; At 
ſituationy its literature, and various other &reum- 
ſtances about it, are ſuch as might render it an AUE 
able place ot retirement, to a man o 4 moderatt Erz 
tune, weary of the great world, yet not wi 5 tc 
bury hirrifelf in abſolute ſolitude. R few m 
. raiſe its name to eminetice in "hy 
Ws een 1 % % 03,936. 2 r 

1: oft ff bag 11 10 zoirglods 
Front St Apes "ey Fifeneh, | al whole t 
coaſt of this county —is edged wirh à ange öf fin 
burghs; ut ſhort intervals from each other. i They" 
depend upen the fiſhery, upon 2 coafting' trade with! 
other prbducts of the county, and upon” 

ſome manufackures of 'coarſe linens; and lately df 
of csttont ? They form an excellent aH f fu. 
neu e un¹d their municipal privileges beſtowed by 
james VI. will long remain 4 monument” of Bis Jes” 
garity h politital"dj diſceriment—greater both, than” 
they are common 9's comprar have been. 
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Arnogr/ all the intermediate country” betweth 
Abernethy and the Eaſt Nook of Fife, is Giltivated” 
and populous. Near St' Andrew's,” indeed, the © 
e 1 Archbiſhop Sharp was murthered re." 

mains 


lan unincloſed, and _ bree, 18 at 
the time when the murder was comttiitted. DiRtille. 


ries, coal. works, various manufactutes, are ſcatterd 


over the reſt of this tract. Auchtermurhty celebrated ted in 
perhaps the fineſt comic ballad that was ever t- 
ten, is a thriving manufacturing towti. Checks, and 
char ſe linens are made in it: the eottentiiatiafbbine 


Was ufffucceffully tried either in'Auchtermuchy/ or | 


in its immediate neighbourhood.———The Hallid te 


| which I have alluded, is the'Gudewife E url 
#riltbry.” It is à comic paſtoral. The Mbh the 
Joys, the griefs of ruſtics are the ſubject. Rut the 


Macher which produces diſcontent, is 10 fie 
marked in the character of the Gude th 
20 Ewardneſs of fach indolence amid tak} Tw tl 
it is Unccſtoumed; the happier artifices ef WEIN. 
woman is capable; ; and the mannets and Wifey: 
ments of the peaſantry of Scotland two” Gr“ tire 


hundred years ago—very little altetæd eve yet 11 


remote parts of the country, and among Ache 
lower peaſantry in Fife are ſo ſtrikingly dennent- 
ed, as to make the whole extremely intereſfing- 
Without that play of paſſion; however, which is kept 

up through the Whole, anxious, yet withöut hy 
preffure of ſerious misfortune its other meritt m duld 


be inſuffcient to render this fine ballal fo intereſtinig 
ef is nnn — 10 eg 


- Is was on . —— £ 
| round the noxthycaſt, and the caſt coaſt-of, Fiſk: Ab 


of Abernethy. It was night, when I entered he 
Lorthern end, of this glen; It is long. and; dre 
and the road imperfectiy made., The fancy. of s 
veighbguring peaſantry has peopled. it with; (ghoſts, 
witches, fairies; and it has indeed; very, much dh 
air (of; having been prepared for, the reception gf 
ſuch. nocturnal aſſemblies. I travelled on, hows 
ever, not without feeling my ſpirits affefted, with 
ſolemn; and awful impreſſions. Having ſe, often 
trayglled, in the courſe of this excurſon, under, the 
darkneſs, of night; I ſhould ſurely have met with 
ſome. ghoſts, or devils,—or ſhould have ſpied lame 
| fiir y,gambols,--or ſhould perhaps have diſegyereg 
he myſteries of ſome nightly aſſembly of witches 
if it were true that ſuch beings roam at large, and 
mect,, pd, confult,, and make merry together, hy 
night. But, as neither ghoſts, witches, nor fairies 0 
have yet diſcovered themſelves to my obſerxation : 
my experience rather tends to make me ſceptical, if 
not ag;to, their exiſtenge, Jet as to the frequeney; of 
their interference in the courſe of human, affairs. 
At length, I had paſſed, through. the. glen of. Aber. 
nethx, and drew near to Stratbmiglo; à {mall vis! 


re ſeated on the t of Reine Fives Mines | 
Ar 


VV 0—⅛D . OB. ode ²˙ . RL Boe ea 


this time, I turned acrols.the,gauntzy,up the, glen 


Ar e eee eee; enter. 
* tainment;for-the night, in Gurdiner's inn, It is 
inhabited chiefly by weavers who prepare green l-. 
nens for the Dundee market. The beſt land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Strathmiglo, is let 
commonly at the rent of from two pounds to three 
pounds ten ſhillings, an acre. Tha ſituatiom of this 
village is agreeable, under a hill, and on the ide 
gert po and W 5 TUES /00 
1 1 9117 bits zin 

Pak nts J rode on as motning, 
| 70 breakfaſt at Falkland. Falkland is a ſmall burgh 
beautifully ſituate under the Lomond hills. Here 
was anciently a ſeat of the Earls of Fife: it became 
afterwards a hunting-ſeat of the Kings of Scotland. 
I know not which of the Jameſes it was whoibuit 


the ſtately palace of which very conſiderable remains 


ſtill ſtand, incloſed the gardens, and planted the 
trees which yet give a venerable air” ro Falkland. 
This palace, at the time when it was compleated; 
muſt have afforded accommodation neither incom-· 
modious nor inelegant to our Scottiſh monarths 
The ſtyle of the architecture is no unfavourabiè ſpe. 
cimen of the taſte of the times. I wandered among 
the ruins, gazed on the defaced ornaments and 
thought of thoſe times when Scotland had a Court, 
to encourage the arts, and ſet the faſhion in matters 
of taſte, and diffuſe civility. through the land. Se- 


, LT PRESSE 


F. 9. . 


la 


verabothier alti houſes iti the town wert/the hubita- 


ions of the King's principal ſervants and Attendants 


To encourage: the ſettlement vof the necefla art 


ſans here, Faikland was digniſied witii the honotirs 


of a Royal Burgh. But, as the right andithe ob 
gation of attendance in Parliament were regarded 
as A burthenſome ſervice, not as 2 privilege Ito fa. 
vbur>thechurgelles of Falkland, they were by Their 


prince's kindneſs xb ynpted from all ſerviceiisParik 


ment; and they are not now, like other royal burghs 
directly meꝑrefentetl. Their burgh. lands are exten- 
vel ThaiLomond hills; once covered 'over with 
wood, and a royal foreſt, are theirs“ Thee! 
lads form the town common, which it has beer 
latalypropefed tu divide among thoſe who fare the 
ple; of it. But this diviſion of the common has not 
been agreed to unanimouſly by thoſe concerned; ſo 
wat Lknow not whether it may take place.. It ia 
to be mented, that when our monarchs Jeft/Scots/ 


land zoſtheir) palaces were not! either converted to 
ſome important publit uſes, or, if granted to He. 


retableKarpiIRy granted . 


time to lim repaired alen ſuffered dy the aug. 
datjons of time. Loogiab; 17) 09 bee my ary 


7 | 4 1 F 
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Fapm Falkland, I continusd empſoutnogthrough $ 


a country, on all hands rich, fertile, and populous * 
, f 2 abounding 
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| abounding i in coal. works, and in manufactures· 


chiefly of coarſe linens. The grounds round the 
houſe of Balbirnie are laid out in a good taſte; Some 


Pleaſing walks are ſeen from the highway, to wind 


through the woods. The village of Markinch too is 
ſeen on one hand, that of Leſly on een as one 


eee yy 
$1147 . 5 FE, 34.454 * iA 


1 1 length, I drew near to Kirkcaldy, an ancient 


and not inconſiderable burgh. The villages of G. 


la#thn and Path-head, lengthen it out t&#a'preat exc 

ten7. It was' a flouriſhing fea port town in thoſe 
times when the Scots enriched themſelves by their 
fiſheries. Coals are now exported in large quanti- 
ties from Kirkcaldy, and the neighbouring but 
ſmaller burgh of Dy/art. Kirkcaldy has-alforfome 
trade to the Baltic, and to the Weſt Indie Checks 
have been long manufactured here in large quanti- 
dies. To this manufacture, that of cotton / ſtiff; has 
been lately added. Both the trade and the manu- 
factures of Kirkcaldy are thriving'; and their prof 
perity is accompanied with a proportionate intreaſe 


of the population, and extenſion of the buildings of | 
the town. Near Kircaldy ſtands the houſe of Dun. 


I leir, the elegant ſeat of Mr Oſwald. From Kirk- 
caldy, the diſtar ce is ſhort to Kinghorn. On either 
fide" of the highway ſtand ſeveral old building; 


dome yet inhabited, others ruinous and deſolate. l 
Lhe believe 


JJ. ⁵ĩði—¹ ³¹ð.wm d 8 


Win theſe Obſervations: to e a PK of i 


not whether it be that which ſtill bears the name of 
of King's Grange. Kirkcaldy was certainly one of 


the moſt energetic and heroic characters that Scot - 


1 has yet * 9 4 4&4 203,00 15381 
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' Kincaorw has, like Kirkcaldy, Glas N 
tures; and the other principal employment of its 
inhabitants, is a ſeafaring life. It is a royal burgh; 
and its burgeſſes no doubt derive ſome advantages 


from their ſhare in the election of a member of Par- 


liament. The town is a nurſery for ſeamen, and a 
place of retreat for them in advanced age. It derives. 
ſome advantages too from the Ferry by which paſlen- 
gers are conveyed from the harbour of Petty cure 
which was formed at the expence of the burgh of 
Kinghorn,--t0 Leith. After a tedious paſſage, pro., 

longed. by the boiſtẽrouſneſs of the wind, and the. 

conſequent roughneſs of the ſea in the Frith, 1 lands 

ed at Leith, on the afternoon of the day on which 

had left be in the middle of No- 

vember. > AGTH) 
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an preſent Kate of Society i in ScorLANx ß; 
. * 


vellevs ſome one or aki of theſe. nents to 13 
belonged to the famous Kirkcaldy of Grange. I know 
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L cannot conclude them, without adding a few things 
concerning Edinburgh, its capital) Ihe antiqui- 
ties of Edinburgh are well explained in Mait- 
lands Hiſtory of Edinburgh In Arnat's,/ theſe are 
connected with the national hiſtory, and the pros 
grels of the city ably deduced to the period, hen 
Arnot wrote: In ſome lively, and elegant letters 

lately addreſſed by Mr Creech to Sir John Sinclair, 
and publiſhed 3 in a volume of the Statiſtical: Accaum 
of Scotland, a very curious compariſon is inſtituted 
between the ſtate of Arts and Manners in Edinburghy 
reſpectively in the years 1763---and 1783, and pro: 
ſecuted through a great number of- intereſting; and 
authentic particulars. I ſhall therefore only ſet down 
here a very few general facts, which form together | 
2 forr of miniature view of the firit city in Seot- 
land; not preſuming to detail at length What has 

Y been already given to the Public, in works, defer- 
way much more N than any thing 8 1 
1. „Hint n 

"EDINDURGH moſt probably owes s ity origin to 
the Anglo. Saxons of Northumberland. It may 
have derived its name from Edwin, the ſixth; ſove⸗ 
reign. of Bernicia ; who extended the limits; of, the 
Apglo-Saxon territories farther than had been done 
by any of his predeceſſors ; through Ga/laway,, Ayr= 
faire, he Meſtern iſles, and yu ot Argyleſhirer—: 
and 


U and on the other fide, at leaſt to the banks of che 
= Forth, and roch to the e 0 an nf e 


Y r 1 | {i — 213 


1 111 11 


| Tag Avaliags) of f the . on ich che caſtle of 
Edinburgh ſtands, - upon the ſea- more, and at the 
ſame time in the vicinity of a great river which 
fornis one of the boundaries of the ancient Caledd- 
nia, was ſuch, as to recommend it early 45 a fit 
ſtation for'a military Strength. Having ay Ry 
varitageoſly occupied as ſuch, for ſome time, du. 
ring che contentions of the Anglo-Saxons, with tis 
Picts and Scots; theſe latter people eagerly fortified 


it for themſelves, when they ſucceeded 1 in dri viog 
the e ſouthward, . 825 : 
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A en The of ſuch importance was not to Ne 
fenderly” garriſoned. In times of ſuch continial 
vöſtility, the helpleſs and the unarmed reſorted. to 
the ſeturity of an inacceſſible rock, and the protec: 
tion of a garriſon. Whether the Danes landing in 
the frith, ravaged and plundered the coaſts; or the 
Saxons made an occaſional inroad into territories 
Which they had once poſleſſed : Edinburgh. Caſtle 2 
was ſtill a temporary retreat to the weakneſs of the 
Scots; if they were overpowered ; or a ſtation from 


which they could watch the e enemy, and b 
R our, to Ke or; ft Progreſs. 85 


0 


1 
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Ar length, when the princes of Galloway were 


ſubjected, the Engliſh territories confined within 
the northern boundaries of the preſent Cumberland 
and Northmberland, and almoſt all the Roman pro- 


vince of Valentia added to the ancient Caledonia; the” 


Scottiſh monarchs were induced to bring their court 
ſouth-ward, and to fix their reſidence occaſionally at. 
Edinburgh. ' Here they could, more conveniently 
than in any more northern or weſtern ſituation, watch 
the motions. of their moſt formidable neighbour, t | 
whoſe invaſion, they were moſt expoſed. And this 
ſituation was more favourable to their corre ſpon- 
dence. with Foreign Courts, than any of the others 
which they had been aocullomed to pft | : Fed 
Tus telghbourdood of one of the ſtrongeſt "and 
3 conſiderable caſtles in the kingdom, oc N- 
ally honoured with the preſence of the court, a 


not be long without an E/abliſhment of the Cher LV, 


The abbey. of Halyrude---houſe was! formed. Cha 1 | 


pels, and other convents ſprung up after it, 
Ht J 

mer al thoſe places to which municipal privi: 
Bra were imparted, at the ra of the riſe of com. 
merical and mechanical induſtry i in Europe, had d pre Tz 
viouſly begun to attract an aſſemblage of inhabitants 
from the adjacent parts, either by. the natural. or 
the accidental a of their ſituation. Pro- 


tected 


wh FF, | a: ad {fs * 


T 
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_ tefted by its caſtle, and conſecrated by the ſanctity | 

of religion; Edinburgh muſt have appeared worthy 
of municipal honours, even if it had not been o 
happily ſituate near the mouth of a great river, and | 
in the moſt fertile part of the kingdom, or had not 
deen diſtinguiſhed by the erf Fun of the 


court. Alt 103 — 
1114. AE * 100 


871, as the Scottiſh Court became mate refins 
ed, Edinburgh became more and more its favourite 
ſeat, In the reigns of the Jameſes, it became a con. 
fiderable city. Its other advantages had already 
1 it ſome ſhare of trade and induſtry.” The fre- 
quent preſence of the court contributed to enrieh it 
with wealth from all the reſt of the kingdom. Many 
of the nobility built themſelves houſes in it. By 
means of their harbour of Leith, its citizens ſhared 
in the profits of the fiſhery by which Scotland was 
once greatly enriched. The Monks ſpent here in 
luxury, the income of the large poſfeflions which 
they had acquired in different parts of the kingdotn. 
Such was Edinburgh in the days of James IV. and 
his ſon James V. -The court of the latter of theſe 
princes was a gay one. It was compoſed” chiefly. of 
young 1 nobles whoſe fathers Bock periſhed on the un. 
fortunate field of Flowden. Among theſe; and the 
inferior attendants on the court, were many Wits and 
"oo Sir Vows Ln wes the monarchꝰ s prevep 

| A DE Is tobivas tor, | 
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tor, Dunbar, Stewart, Kennedy, pen rhea 
vated poetry, were followers pf his uff. Ga 
Douglas went in exile, into England, ip; conſequence | 
of rene which took place, in his e | 
85 Ti ernten 2510 7 51 bins Dai: 
17d 5 led Þ Fersen 
| Dan crcumſiances 11 feſt enabled Edinburgh 
to eclipſe the other chief cities of Scotland, Werg the 
permanent eſtabliſſiment of the King's courts of Juſ- 
tice and Revenue, in it, . and after ſome time, alfogof 


the High Court of Parliament. In the Regengy;of 
of Mary of Guiſe, Leith was already a conbderable. 


place. Had her daughter Mary lived to, Enjoy. her | 
kingdom for a length of years; it ſeems, probable, 
that Edinburgh might have flouriſhed and adyanced 
pho under her n 39 1 I: on Inte 
0 ertnqY Sin91qQUU 

| Yam, 3 the exertions of the lower: orders 
of the. people in accompliſhing the Reformatign, 
and that conſcious energy, which was rouſed into 
action among them by the troubles which followed 
might contribute more than almoſt any other cir- 
cumſtances could, to the ſubſequent proſperity of 
the Free Towns of Scotland. The turbulence of, 
the citizens of Edinburgh prompted by their clergys, 
gave no ſmall trouble to James VI. The proſperity 
of the Town ſeems. to have, ſuffered, A ee 


miults whith they had offfrdd- Him. THE" PhbriY 


of Scotland; wih a Clergy ut their head who glo- 


ried equally in poverty and in power: ſtood, at this 
period, in 4 great meaſure, independent of both 


the King and the Nobles. Sometimes they were 


emulouſly courted by the one of theſe, in oppoſition 
fo the other, and at times, bork unfted to ſoothe, 
or to repreſs them. u eee A ig e 

tl 10 - nue nene 
IA Hther” weed to think, . Tee 
Joſt Attle by the departure of James with His burt 
© Etrgland. It Toft indeed, by this event, the pre? 
ſeuce (of the eourt, and by conſequence thoſe pecus 
Har Advantages by which Refinement of Arts and 
6f Mannets is promoted by a court. But, „it bes 
tame now the fixed ſeat of the Government; and tlie 
Supreme Courts of Juſtice, more excluſively than it 
Nad beforé been. The intercourſe between Lon- 
don ad EUnburgh was leſs inconvenient, than if 
any other of the principal cities of Scotland had 
deen preferred for tlie ſeat of enen 4 fine 
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«lt here tempted to leave, firs E nbibltibs; 


45 reVIEW 6f the progreſs of Edinburgh, that f 


may expoſe the futility of a prevalent opinion ton 
cerning the influence which the removal * of ? the 


court to England, is ſuppoſed to habe Had on bur 
language.” Tue Scottiſh dialect of rhe Saxon is 0b⸗ 


Vol. II.  Oos ſerved 
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474 JOURNEY”THROUGH 
ſerved to have been, at the æra of »rhat euent, nu 
leſs copious or analogical than the Engliſti / and it 
zs inferred, that if Scotland had continued :to haue 


a ſeparate court, it muſt have had a ſtandard of ana- 
logy and; phraſeology peculiar to itſelf, and not: leſa 
perfect than that of England. But, this opinion 
has been too haſtily taken up. The two dialects 
were den at that period, too much the fame; nut iq 
be dofiſidered ar one language. Conſidered us n 
Mliguage, they muſt have been hoth reduced td&rthe 


fame Randard of Grammar; when /Graminatixal | 
Science began to be applied to them. That whilth 


was moſt copious, moſt elegant, moſt amlogi- 
kal, would be the Language; the other fimply be 
Dialeg. '' Had there been originally a more hiarleed 
diſtinction between them; they might have become 
different Languages: But, while ſo- efch}uJljft the 
fame: the moſt imperfect could never have bern 
be, e ce n Wes wes 


; er i 2 | No o | [dg rr (Ft B 
3011497 | I ies 5097 e928 38175 


br 18 b eat to 5 ig Se progreſs of languages 


muſt ever follow that of Refinement, of Opulence; 
of Knowledge; of the Polite Arts. The wider ie 


tent of the Engliſh dominions, and the greater 


wealth of the Engliſh: muſt neceſſarily Rave conti- 
nued to render the Engliſh court more ſplendid tlun 
the Scott In all the ſeats of trade and fta Am 

Abe 8 99 OI elſects 
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effects muſt have been produced. Thus would tlie 
arts have ndyanced more rapidly in England than 


which kindle up the light of ſcience. Taſte next 
appears. As the accommodations of life were mul. 
tiplied as he abſtractions were conceived; as more 


of the kralations of things were diſcovered j the ct 


piouſneſa of the language would, in proportion, 
hade ãncmeaſed. As taſte was reſmed; its analog 
whuld have been reformed. In England, then, the 


liſhed, copious, and regular language ſooner thau in 
Scotland; although Scotland had continued the 


: ſekt dt;arRoyal Court. The language of England 
wouldrhave been the language, that of Scotland, the 


dialed The only difference would have been, that 


we ſhould have had, in the compaſs of this dialect, 


2 ſeries afl more courtly phraſeology, than it at pre. 


ſent poſſeſſes. But, all our writers, aſſoon as it be- 


came faſhionable to compoſe in the vernacular, lan- 
guage, would aſſuredly have ſtriven to emulate the 
neveſe do not pique themſelves upon writing 4 pe- 
culiar dialect of the French, but ſtudy the pureſt 
ſtyle of the Pariſian Academicians- The elegant 
writers of Italy aſpire to the purity of Tuſcan phraſes 


ology. i Nay, even in the reigns of our own James 
| . to have been conſidered as the 


s | 0 00 2 ſtandard 


natural icouſe of events would have formed a pot 
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ſtandard language. james L 2had::beensbret. at 


tho Enxlifh court, and is the) only! wiitep of i his 
time, whoule:compofitions have come: down tous; 


and his ſtyle muſt ha ve been Engliſh; Millium un. 
bur; cone of the beſt poets in then court of James 


V\ was walued for writing pure Engliſo: He was a 


naritarof Salton in euſt Lothian; andi eſteeming 


bunſelfran Anglo Saxon by birth, looked wäth' gon 
tempt Or thoſe who Were born | without the Engliſh 


pale. Hevprofefſed to imitate the Engliſh' poets = 
Gpaucers, Gower, and Lydgate ; in apoſtrophe tothe 


former of 'whom he ſays; ine at] 13 191 glig 
Was thou nocht of our Inglis a the licht 


1 Surmounting every toung terreſtrialg al bus | 


As far as Mayis morrow dois midmeht uon. 
Abb to che two latter, 45 owes 
Vour angelic mouth moſt melliffuat? & eli ut 
Our rude dag wage has _ mumynzt. 78011 15 


nod 91. 


Thus it 3 W leaſt that the langu : 


age of England Would have been enriched/ above The 
cdpiquſneſs f then Scotch, and would have been 


ſooner; poliſhed: and reduced to order; an gone? 


quenee of which, it muſt-have become / the ſtandard 
language; even although the two kingdoms had 
cuntiaued to be governed by two different i mon⸗ 
| e > ANI ant words-t9/thingsaro} n. 
0 dt s Hut 2 % Dali u custided iti: METAR 
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- ArTexcEdinbueght had: thecome oui the 
e of the kingdomʒ it neceſſarily advanced, des 


clined, or:remained in«a ſtationaryi condition, 


juſt a8 Scotland fluctuated bet ueen proſperity and 
ruin. Vet, being the ſeat of the! ſanguinary cot 


tiſh Adminiſtration of Charles Il. and of Jumes Il. 
it vun perhaps enriched by thein expences, and e 


livoneũ by their gaiety; at a time hen deſolation and 
mourning prevailed through the reſt of the kings 
dam That liberty and ſecurity which were reſtom 
editojthecwhole:afland by the Revolution, were hap 
pily felt in the capital of Scotland. Edinburgh was 


the centre from which the reviving, ſpirit af Trade 


and Induſtry continued to ſpread: its inſſuence 


- through, the kingdom between the two æras of the 


Revolution and the Union. The Canongate was then 


in its greateſt) ſplendour; its beſt, old houſes were, 
at that time built ;1a0d nn 


the country. 

nE 5 nl! 101 Benno ie eee | 
1 finally fatal to the courtly ſplen : 
dour of Edinburgh. It was ne no longer tho 
ſeat of the: Legiſlature and Government of Scots 


land) gn was thus degraded into a Provincia 


TownuiYetthe” courts of Revenue and of Juſ⸗ 
tice ſtill remaining! here, rendered Edinburgh Rills 


in ſome: meaſure, a common centre of intercourſs 
for the inhabitants of end. It was ſtill a ſubor⸗ 


dinate 
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dinate ſeat of Government; and as ſuchʒ had greater 
intercourſe with England, than any other city in 
Scotland. The reverence which ãt had formerly 


commanded, could not be all at once laid aſide- 


The accommodations which had been here! provid. 
ed for the noble and the great who were now allur- 
ed away to England, invited hither; the ſerondiry 
gentry to enjoy, at a cheaper rate, gratifications af 
ew, of dignity, and of ſociety to which thepdνUν,j 


to dictate, in matters of faſhion and d of aalle code 


reſt of North n e ns 10 21851. 
»019 DAL ; boy i, 23% .Agigdatba 


ITs citizens, in ths mean time, ee eee 7 
eyes to the advantages of trade. Their port of 


Leith was favourably enough ſituate for the recep - 


vi of ſipping, Their trade had, for n while, heen 
con finèd chieffy to intercourſe with Englandg d 


with the manufacturing and trading ports of Gt 


Hand. With France, too, they had formerly main. 


tained a commercial intereburſe. They now begftt! | 


to become acquainted with the trade to tlib Medic 


terranean and the Baltic. Although little wagat! | 
firſt done by them: Vet their efforts were diorted} | 


in 4 direction in which: were have ſince proveatads 


vihtagecus and ä aH OTGTTT n) vb 
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Edinburgh. The immediate conſequences of the 
rebellion in 1745 might be at the time rather njurĩ - 


a but ſeem to have eee eee ee 


1 WOI 515% 5E 21H I 911} 10} 3 


0 mm at We to proye beneficial 


to Scotland: The arts and the wealth of England 


faundotheir way through North Britain, There 
was every where an evident progreſs of induſtsy, oſ 
taſte of liberal knowledge; and a proportionate in- 


creaſe of wealth. Theſe were particularly felt in 


Edinburgh. Its buildings were — ; and _ 
jects RN ena were a yitirerl 


1109 1191 1 2113 84 28 . 


As the ſeati of * noble,: tha, nd and the 


luxurious; Edinburgh was naturally a, promiſing 


ſieinns in Edinburgh joining their exertions to thoſe 
of the magiſtrates, at length accompliſhed the eftay 
blikment of a medical ſchool, in addition to the 
other / inſtitutions for literary and ſcientific inſtruc· 
tion ãn the Univerſity of Edinburgh. This was 


the firſt proof that Science had begun to adwancę, 


advancing improvement in the arts of life. „This 


medical ſchool was hardly ſooner eſtabliſhed than it 


began to attract ſtudents, in en to all the 
other 


470 
Tun conſequenees of the illegal enecution of Cab 
tain Fortenu were at. firſt, hurtful to the progreſs of 
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other fimilar inſtitutions in the other Univerſities 
of Scotland. The pool was now troubled. An im- 
pulſe had been given. It was felt through the whole 
Univerfity. A generous ethulation arofe among 
the different Profeflors; the ſecret emotions of which 
ſſeem to Have prompted moſt of them to ſtrive, who 
ſhould beſt diſtin guiſh himſelf by ſcientific diſcoveries, 
by aſſiduous, diligent, and intereſting inſtruction. 
Students crowded from all quarters, to Edinburgh; 
rather than to our other Scottiſh Univerſities. The 
fcientific and literary fame of the profeſſors fpread 
into England and over the continent of Europe. 
Thus was opened one abundant ſource of wealth 
and credit to the city of Edinburgh. 


| tn the mean time, the citizens of our northern 
metropolis began to conceive, new ideas of conve- 


ment accommodation in houſes and furniture, and 
of architectural elegance. Edinburgh had not hi- 
therto had more than one good ſtreet. That was; 
and ſtill is, a noble one; running between the Caſs 
tle and the abbey of Halyrude-bouſe'; auguſt alike 
by its length, its breadth, and the awful, but in- 


convenient height of the houſes on each fide. - Part- 


ly the inconvenience of the ground, and in part, 
the imitation of the Ca/tle-faſhion, had dictated the 
plan of the thick walls, the narrow windows, the 


ceilings, the towering loftineſs of the old buildings 


in 
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in Edinburgh. Ar 4s 2 curious fact, for hich I 
know not at preſent, how to aceaquntꝭ hut unde- 


niably certain, that many of the moſconfiderable 
ſeparate buildings erected about Edinburgh, and 
through the reſt of Scotland, Hand I ſuppqſe, alſo 
ee in the laſt forty years of the{ laſt ;cen- 
ry, and for the firſt twenty of the preſent, beax 

2 1 reſemblance to the Mooriſh buildings 
yet remaining in Spain externally only, or We have 
nothing yet to exceed the interior magniſicence o che 
Mooriſh: Aihambra and Albayzin in Granada. Ihe 
inconveniencies attending the old faſbion of building 
in Edinburgh were among the chief cauſes of that 
naſtineſs whoſe reign in the Scottiſh metrupolis the 
Engliſh delighted to celehrate. And, nothing could 
be more painful to a Scottiſh ear, than to hear the 
the Engliſh repreſent all Edinburgh, as one temple 
_ facred;to Cloacina. A new town was therefore Pro- 
jected. [The North Loch was drained away. 4 
ſtately, bridge Was reared acroſs its emptied baſons 
And whole ſtreets of little palaces. were gradually 
extended in the moſt beautiful order, along its not. 
thern ſide. One noble public building, the Infir- 
mary, had been ſome; time before erected. It Was 
extended on the ſouth, as well as on the north dale! 
And the ald houſes began at the fame tima to he 
pulled down and rebuilt, or at leaſt to be repaired 
in a newer and more elegant taſteG. ili 
VoI. II. r Ir 
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Fr was about the beginning of his preſent Ma- 
| Jeſty's reign, that increaſing opulence, and impro- 
ving taſte began to puſh on the advancement of 
Edinburgh thus rapidly. The ſight was pleaſing to 
every Scotchman ; for the progreſs of a capital or 
its decline can never depend on circumſtances mere. 
ly local; Edinburgh can be improved—only with 
the improvement of Scotland in general; and when 
it ſhall again decline, Scotland will moſt e 
decline ne it. 


Since that period, the progreſs) of this city has 
been almoſt inconceivably rapid. Its ſeminaries for 
education have been multiplied and enlarged. Its 
public amuſements have been greatly diverſified and 
increaſed. The whole œconomy of life has, with 
the middle and the higher ranks, been altered. 
Many more mercantile houſes have been opened: 
Many more ſhops have been decked out, to allure. 
the paſſengers in the ſtreets. Building has become 
a very capital branch of buſineſs. Many branches 
of manufacture have been attempted which were 
before unknown in Scotland; and others which 
had been before tried, have been improved to af- 
toniſhing perfection. The number of the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh, has been proportionately aug- 
mented; and their opulence and the productive 
power of their induſtry have been at the ſame time 


80 
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ſo increaſed; that, while the expences of almoſt 


every individual in every rank, are doubled; the 


ſtock of all who poſſeſs property is at leaſt one- 
third greater at an average, than was, fifty years 
ago, the ſtock of perſons holding reſpectively, in, 
this city, the ſame places in ſociety. 


 Svcn, as it appears to me, has been the progreſs 


of the city of Edinburgh. I am ſorry that I have 


here had room for nothing but an extremely mea- 
gre outline of its hiſtory. I ſhall conclude with a 
very brief ſketch of its ſtate. 


l. Taz IRS Claſs of circumſtances on which its ex- 
iſtence and proſperity appear to depend, are, Its Mu- 
xiclpal Privileges, —lts Ancient and Metropolitan Ho- 
nours, — The Quantity of Wealth which has been, in the 


courſe of time accumulated here, and which cannot, 


without almoſt total waſte, be removed, with the 
Local Attachments, — the amor patrià, —of its citizens, 
and of ſuch as are bred and educated in it. Theſe 
are the primary cauſes, on which the exiſtence and 
proſperity of all cities depend. By the manner and 
the degree in which they poſſeſs theſe, are their 
ſplendour and ſtability moſt ſurely to be eſtimated. 
In its municipal privileges I know not that it enjoys any | 
advantages over the other royal burghs of Scotland. 
By the proſperity, however, which it has enjoyed 

Ppp2 under 
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under theſe, whenever their influence was not coun- 
teracted by circumſtances, not neceſſarily connected 
with them; The Conſtitution of our Royal Burghs 
appears to be well calculated to promote Trade and 
the Arts in all their various modifications ; and to 
give dignity and comfort to thoſe employed in the 
proſecution of them. To poſſeſs revenues, as a cor- 
porate body; To have for Adminiſtrators and Go- 
vernors, magiſtrates choſen from among themſelves; 
To have a ſhare in the election of the members 
of the Legiſlature ; To enjoy thoſe excluſive advan- 
tages of Trade, the conferring of which was origi- 
_ nally neceſſary for the encouragement of the arts, 
and which as they are now communicated for mo- 
ney, conſtitute a fund for the uſe of the commu- 
nity :—Theſe are the chief municipal privileges of 
our Royal Burghs. All theſe Edinburgh at preſent 
poſſeſſes in their full force; and from every one of 
them appears to derive nothing but advantages. Its 
ſources of Revenue are largely productive. The 
| Revenue, in the adminiſtration of it, is directed, 
with wiſdom and integrity univerſally acknowledged 
and applauded,—to the advancement of the com- 
mon intereſts of the city. Nor are the Magiſtracy 
leſs honourably and popularly diſtinguiſhed as In- 
ſpectors of the police and Diſtributors of juſtice. 
Look back for almoſt any length of years; and you 


will 1 find that the chief ms ee: nearly without 
| exception 
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exception, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a degree 
of Enlightened Public Spirit, ſuch as you will not 
eaſily ſind to have been ſo uniformly exhibited by 
any other ſeries, ſo long, of Public Office- Bearers. 
Of late, eſpecially, every ſucceſſive Chief Magiſtrate 
ſeems with generous emulation to ſtrive to make 
his name eminent by accompliſhing ſome Public 
Work which may be permanently beneficial to the 
city. — The ancient and metropolitan honours of Edin- 
burgh are alſo conſiderable ; Its name is connected 
with the memory of many of the moſt remarkable 
events in our hiſtory: Within its limits, or in its 
immediate vicinity are the ſcenes of many memor- 
able tranſactions: Its caſtle, its churches, its hoſpi- 
tals, its palaces are, moſt of them dignified by rela- 
tions to the national hiſtory : And as Scotland be- 
comes every day more civilized, more wealthy, 
more populous, in the ſame proportion muſt its 
metropolis become more illuſtrious: Even at preſent, 
it is diſtinguiſhed among the ſecondary capitals 
of Europe. Iheſe circumſtances draw, upon it, in 
ſuch a degree, the reſpe&t of mankind, that they, 
in this way contribute greatly to the ſtability of its 
exiſtence.— The Quantity of Wealth accumulated here, 
conſiſts in houſes, furniture, gardens, public-works, 
xc. Theſe are all of ſuch a nature, that they can- 
not be removed, without entire waſte. They muſt 
therefore remain and be uſed where they are placed; 

| ; 5 | thus 
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thus ſerving as pledges by which the enjoyments 
and exertions of the citizens are attached to the 
fate of the city. Theſe are all as valuable as 
they well can be, in a city not more extenſive ; 
they are more gainful to their proprietors, for the 


greater part, than they could be, in any other city 


of Scotland : and they could hardly be all together 
better adapted for the accommodation of life.— 
The Local Attachments, depending upon theſe, and 
upon all thoſe other circumſtances which are con- 
nected in forming the character and in maintaining 


the exiſtence of the city, are ſtronger, I would wil- 
lingly hope, in the minds of the citizens of Edin-. 


burgh, than with the inhabitants of many other 


great cities. But, in truth, a city. life is unfavour- | 
able beyond any thing elſe, except perhaps unprin- 


cipled profligacy, to local attachments, and to the 
amor patrie. 


II. Tux szcoxp cauſe on which the exiſtence 
and proſperity of Edinburgh appear to depend, and 
by which its character is formed, —is, its being the 
Seat of the Supreme Courts of Revenue, and of 
Juſtice for Scotland: The Courts of Seſſion, and 
of Exchequer; the Boards of Cuſtoms, of Exciſe, 
and of Truſtees for Improvements, &c.— and beſides 
theſe, the general Aſſembly of the Church of Scot- 
hand. Thus a great part of the expence by which 


Government 


1 
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Government ſupports thoſe Eſtabliſhments is laid 
out here: Much wealth is brought into Edinburgh 
by thoſe who reſor thither to attend theſe Courts 
and public Offices : All the claſſes of practitioners 
and candidates for practice in the law are attracted 
hither: and the ſpoils of the whole country are poured 
into their hands, as expences of litigation. All theſe 
| ſources of wealth and population ſupply both at pre- 
ſent, to this city more copiouſly than at any former 
period. The public Revenue is increaſed, and with it 
the expences of managing its collection, by the gene- 
ral increaſe of induſtry, trade, and opulence through 
Scotland. As to the Courts of Law; theſe are very 
perfect thermometers of the ſtate of the country; and 
by the proportion of the buſineſs before them; tbe 
wealth and induſtry of the whole kingdom may be 
at all times correctly eſtimated: For, men's diſpoſi- 
tion to contention at law, is, in the ordinary ſtate 
of human virtue, in the compound ratio of their 
wealth and their activity in buſineſs. Now, ſince 
Scotland has for theſe many years been rapidly in- 
creaſing in wealth, in induſtry, and in trade: the 
buſineſs before the Courts of Law, the proſits of 
the lawyers, and their numbers have neceſſarily been 
increaſed at the ſame time. Lawyers therefore, 
of all denominations, were never more numerous, 
and never drew ſo much wealth, as at preſent, from 
all quarters of the country, into Edinburgh. 
1 III. 
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III. Tux Trxapz and Manuractures of Edin- 
burgh, are, what it ſeems, next, to depend chiefly 
upon. In theſe, it has long been advancing, but was 

never fo flouriſhing as at preſent. The moſt conſider- 
able branch of its trade, is that retail trade which it 
poſſeſſes as the ſeat of faſhion, and the common centre 


of intercourſe for Scotland. Hence thoſe ſplendid E 


ſhops which line, its ſtreets. Hence is it, that many 
of its richeſt and moſt reſpectable citizens are ſimply 
ſhopkeepers. What vaſt quantities of cottons, of 
| linens, of filks, of woollen-ſtuffs are'retailed here! 
What abundance of liquors, and of grocery goods of 
all kinds! Building has become a capital branch of 
trade and induſtry, and promiſes, as it ſhould feem, 
to be an unfailing one. The cabinet. maker earns 


very large ſums. The taylor is among the moſt 


conſiderable gainers.— The materials for this retajl- 
trade are ſupplied by a very large importation. 
From the circumjacent country are brought grain, 
whiſkey, ſheep, beeves, ſwine, poultry, wild-fowl, 
fiſh, cheeſe, butter, milk, eggs, and indeed all ar- 
ticles of freſh proviſions, with a heterogeneons va- 
riety of other things which it would be difficult 
accurately to enumerate z Yet, one other confider- 
able ſet of articles which the neighbourhood af. 
fords, are, the ruder materials for building. From 


England come an innumerable variety of arti- 


cles, partly its raw * partly of its mAnu« 
- ature, 


— 


1 
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factures, and in part imported by the Engliſh from 
Foreign Countries. Happily we can now provide 
muſlins for our own-uſe. But, a large quantity of 
Iriſh Linens are ſtill annually imported into Edin- 
burgh. From France, many articles of the con- 


= ſumpt of our metropolis have, till very lately, been 


directly imported. Timber, iron, leather, and coarſe 
linens are brought hither from Ruſſia. From the 
countries on the Mediterranean, too, are large im- 
ports hrought into the port of Leith. For our Weſt 
India goods we begin to be leſs dependent, than we 
once were on Glaſgow and on London. If the ex- 
ports from Edinburgh and Leith be ſmall in com- 
pariſon with the imports; it is to be remembered 
that the impaxts are not conſumed in Edinburgh, but 
are circulated through all Scotland; and that there 
fore they mult be conſidered as anſwering to a part 
of thoſe exports which we ſend out from the other 
parts of Scotland. — This trade is accompanied with 
the uſual ſubdiviſions of Trade and Manufacture, 
which the commercial Philoſophers have ſhewn to 
contribute in the moſt powerful manner, to the im- 
provement of both: Here are bankers, inſurers, 

brokers. Here are two Banking Companies who | 
have been incorporated by Royal Charters; and 
the ſtock of both is now valued at a very high rate 
per cent. Leith being the port of Edinburgh, a 
great ſhare of the wholeſale, mercantile bulineſs of 


Vol. II. Qqq Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh is conducted at Leith. One of the moſt 

capital of all the manufactures of this place, is, that 
of glaſs at Leith. Thus, a great trade, in one form or 
another, is carried on at Edinburgh. It ſeems not 


to decreaſe, but to be daily enlarged; and affords 
much to maintain and to augment the wealth and 
population of this city—The late check which it ſuf. 
fered, was,—to uſe a homely ſimilitude, —juſt 'as 
when a horſe, walking careleſsly, happens to ſtum- 
ble; he inſtantly recovers himſelf; and then or 
cceds with quicker —d firmer ſkeps than gt 


V. Tur next thing of importance tothe 8 
of this city, is, its INSTITUTIONS FOR EDUCATION. 
The Univerſity not only contributes greatly to give 
a liberal enlightened tone to the opinions and man- 
ners of the inhabitants of Edinburgh in general? It 
is alſo a ſource of no inconſiderable income to them; 
and it ſeems to reflect on the city perhaps little leſs 
glory than all its civil, its martial, and its political 


honours. Tt was as a medical School, that the _ 


Univerſity of Edinburgh firſt became famous; and 


this, I think, within theſe laſt fifty years. Sine 


that period, a fecond fucceſſion of eminent Medica 
Teachers have ſucceeded thoſe who firſt gained to 
Edinburgh the character of an excellent medical 


ſcchool. Theſe have ſurpaſſed the fame of their pre- 


deceſſors. The eſtabliſhment has alſo been enlarged 
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by the inſtitution of new profeſſorſhips. The Inſir- 
mary has proved an excellent theatre for medical, 
but more eſpecially for ſurgical practice. Many 
new diſcoveries in the ſcience of medicine have been 
made here. Various theories have alſo been produ- 
ced, which, if not more ſuſceptible of ſatisfactory 
demonſtration, than thoſe which were exploded to 
make room for them, have at leaſt diſplayed higher 
beauty and ingenuity. In the conſtruction of theſe 
theories, however, many valuable, ſubordinate truths 
have been aſcertained, which might otherwiſe have 
remained doubtful or unknown. Concerning the 
STRUCTURE and OECONOMY of the Human Bop, 
as of the Human ix p, the MosT GENERAL TRUTHS 
remain yet to be diſcovered. But, I doubt not that, 
in the progreſs of Science, the Ultimate truths which 
reſpe& both, will be fully inveſtigated and eſtabliſſi- 
ed; that Medicine will no longer fluctuate from 
theory to theory, but will be ſettled on the ſure baſis 
of General Principles. How would Galen be aſtoniſh- 
ed were he to attend a courſe of Monro's Lectures 
and Demonſtrations ; to fee ſo many of the finer | 
parts of the human frame diſplayed, which his diſ- 
ſection could not diſtinguiſh ; ſo many beautiful re- 
lations, nice connex1ons, and ſtrong dependencies 
explained, where he could ſee nothin g but confuſi- 
on and diſorder, almoſt ſufficient to urge him into 
Atheiſm | How would the arrogant vanity of Para- 
Qqq 2 ceiſus 
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celſus be confounded, could he hear the ſcientific Lec mW 


tures, could he aſſiſt at the experiments, could helearn 
the diſcoveries and inventions of Black! How would 
his ſelf-ſufficiency be abaſed, before the modeſt digni- 
ty of Science! Chemiſtry is no longer the mere labour 
of the Mechanic, the dream of the Enthuſiaſt, the 
pretence of the Empiric ; but the moſt exalted and 
comprehenſive of Sciences! Would not Hippocrates 
himſelf reſpe that aſtoniſhingly accurate and ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the habits of the human Bo- 
dy, of the influences to which it is ſubject, and of 
the modifications of Diſeaſe, infinitely varied as they 
are, in all its different ſtages, —which is unfolded in 

the works of CULLEN, andin the Lectures of a Gar- 
GORY and a Duc AN! The fame of Edinburgh, as a 
ſchool for medicine is every year extended, and on 
each ſucceſſive year, unleſs when ſome extraordi- 


nary circumſtances. ſuch as a war, ariſe to prevent. 
it, increaſing numbers of Students come licher to 


A Medicine! — fl 1 


Nos is it for Medicine alone that this Univerſity 
is deſervedly diſtinguiſhed. Even that ſucceſſion of 
eminent moral philoſophers with which the Univer- 
ſity of Glaſgow has been honoured, have not ren- 


dered it a better ſchool for the Science of the Hu- | 


man Mind, than Edinburgh. The eloquent Eſſay 


on on a xc 6 of Dr F ERGUSON is Known and ad- 
mirec 
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mixed through Europe; with equal eloquence of 


_ compoſition, with an elocution which did it ade- 


quate juſtice, and with a clearneſs and preciſion 

which enlightened the obſcurity, and ſeemed to ſix 
the ſubtlety of the moſt abſtract moral truths did 
he teach the Science of Ethics in all its branches, 
when Thad the honour of ſtudying under him. His 
Lectures have been lately publiſhed : and I cinnot 
doubt but all ſtudents of Moral Philoſophy muſt be 
wiſe enough to read them. Fortunately for the 
Univerſity, he has been ſucceeded, in the Ethicul 


Chair, by Mr STEwaRT, whoſe eloquence, digni- 


_ ied; pathetic, winning, ſoothing, animating, irre- 
ſiſtibly intereſting, continues to allure our Youth 


to the ſtudy of Morals ;—whatever the profeſſion 


to which they are deſtined, —or although they be 
deftined to no profeſſion at all. Since no Science 
hath a more direct influence on the conduct of life 
than Ethics; every one muſt rejoice with me, that 
this Science has ſo long been, and is long likely to 
be eagerly ſtudied in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. 
Mr Bruce bad the boldneſs to ſet the example ta al- 
moſt all other Teachers of the Science of | Reaſoning, 
in rejecting the Dialedtics of Ariſtotle. and the quib- 
bling 'Logic and Mei aphyfics of the Sohootmen, fr the 
Laws of Experimental Philoſophy eſtabliſhed by Bacon, 
and happily obeyed by Newton, and by moſt of our 
Natural Philoſophers, and not leſs fitted to be ſuc- 

geſsfully 
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ceſsfully applied to the Philoſophy of the mind. Be- 
fore he could improve his plan to all that perfection, 
and reduce it to that order, of which it was ſufficiently 


ſuſceptible, and which he was well qualiſied to give it; 


he was ſucceeded by Mr FINLAvsON, whoſe Lec- 
tures do full juſtice to the importance of the Science 
as a branch of Liberal Education, and to the ex. 


traordinary and increaſing numbers of Students, that 


crowd his Claſs.- Room. Mathematics have long been 


taught, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed ability in this 


Dniverſity. The works and the fame of Maclaurin, 
the friend of Sir Iſaac Newton, will long ſurvive: 


The moſt eminent Mathematicians on the Continent 


have confeſſed the eminence of Dr Mathew Stewart, 


in the difficult reſearches of this Science; None of 


the valuable papers in the volumes of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions of Edinburgh, have been oftener 
quoted, or with higher applauſe than that fine ſpe- 
cimen of mathematical reaſoning applied to Phyſics, 
which Mr PLAVTAIR has exhibited in his Paper on 


the Meaſurement of Heights and Diſtances by the Bas 


rometer, or that ſkilful mixture of Mathematics and 


Fine Writing which he has diſplayed. in his Eſſay 


on the Indian Aſtronomy; A ſcience, in which his ge- 
nius can make important diſcoveries, and in which 


his accuracy enables him to confirm the diſcoveries, 


or to explode the fallacious theories of others, ſeems. 


to be no leſs indebted to him for his ſucceſsful efforts 
| 5 
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4 4 Teacher, to render it more popular than it has 
yet been among our Scottiſh youth: Indeed, I am ſor- 
ty to think that 1 ſhould have reaſon for believing 
the Science of Mathematics to have been hitherto 
leſs popular than its very high importance deſerves, 
among the Countrymen of the Great NAPIER. I 
am perſuaded that Mr Playfair will be no leſs plea- 
fed than J am, to hope that the objections which 
ſeem to ariſe from the Hiſtory of Indian Aſtrono- 
my,---againft the Chronology of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,” may be removed by the erudition and ſcien- 
tific penetration of Mr Maurice.---I know not that 
any Profeſſor of Rhetoric and Criticiſm ever contri- 
buted more to the Reformation of Taſte in a Nati- 
on than DR BLAIR has done. At the time when 
he began to read his Lectures, Taſte in Compoſi- 
tion was confined almoſt excluſively to thoſe very 
few among us who deſerved the appellation of Claſ- 
ſical Scholars: We knew in general little of Regu- 
larity, and ftill leſs of Delicacy of Compoſition ; 


All the Writings of Scotchmen refiding in Scotland, 


except perhaps half a dozen, or hardly ſo many, 
---were, properly ſpeaking, written in the Scottiſh 
dialect; We admired the beſt Engliſh authors, we 
ſometimes tried to imitate, but we dared not to 
emulate them. But, under him has a School of 


Taſte and Eloquence been formed, which has dif. 
fuſed a ſkill in elegant compoſition and Taſte to re- 
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lith it, through all Scotland. His Sermons have 

wonderfully aided the influence of his Lectures. It 
could not but give great additional. weight to the 
inſtructions of a Teacher of Eloquence, when it was 
conſidered, that he himſelf was confeſſedly the Firſt 
Compoſer for the Pulpit in Europe. Nor can I help 
obſerving, that, however high the praiſe of reforming 
the taſte of a whole People, and teaching them to in- 
veſt truth in thoſe unaſſected, yet elegant and griceful 


ornaments which beſt become her; Yet, much higher 


is the praiſe, and a much ſweeter ſecret ſatisfaction 


mutt the Conſciouſneſs give,---of having taught-wiſ 


dom to the thoughtleſs, and uſeful ſeriouſneſs to 
the Gay, - of having reinforced, with more pointed 


arrows, the quiver from which the bow of Truth ' 


is armed againſt vice,---of arraying religion in 4 
bewitching dreſs, which while it becomes the gravi- 
ty and the ſimplicity of her character, tenders her 


at the ſame time, the admiration and the delight of 


the Faſhionable circle, in ſhort of rendering religi- 
ous truth more perſuaſive, of making piety more 
. amiable, and of bringing many to righteouſneſs! 
In Mr GREENTIELD, Dr Blair has fortunately ob. 


tained an aſſiſtant of Laſte and Genius congenial to | 
his own.—But, the Univerſity of Edinburgh has 


juſt loſt one of its moſt illuſtrious ornaments, and 
Europe, one of its moſt ſplendid Literary Lights: 
The fame of its Principal has long contributed high- 


c 
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iy to attract ſtudents to the Univerſity of Edin- 
burgh. It was, with reaſon, believed abroad, that 
the ſeminary of Education, in which the Hiſtorian of 
Mary, of Charles V. of Columbus preſided, could 
not be a mean one. Unity of deſign; order 
and proportion of parts; the ſkilful preſer vation of 
hiſtoric dignity; intereſting animation of narrative; 
juſtneſs, liberality, pertinency of the philoſophy ne- 
ceſſarily intermingled; the judicious ſelection of the 
private tranſactions beſt adapted to illuſtrate the pro- 
greſs of policy, arts, and manners; ſkill in work- | 
ing all up together; a noble ſpirit. breathed through 
the whole; and colouring rich, yet not gaudy, dif- 
fuſed over it; — Theſe are the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtics of the late DR RoBERTSON's Hiſtorical 
Works; and they are at the ſame time the qualities 
which give to Hiſtory, almoſt all the perfection of 
which it is ſuſceptible. Some other Hiſtorians may 
excel. in one or two of theſe qualities; and ſome 
may exhibit the whole aſſemblage in an inferior de- 

green but I will venture to aſſert, with confidence, 
that no Hiſtorian, ancient or modern, has ever yet 
diſplayed them all together in ſuch perfection. But, 
there is one quality of hiſtory yet more important 
than any of theſe; TRUrH. This quality, the hiſto- 
rian can by no other means communicate to his work, 
than by an honeſt apd diſcerning care, to relate no 
fact, unleſs upon the moſt ſatisfactory evidence. 

Vox. II. Rrr | And 
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And in a careful attention to original authorities, and 
4 diſcerning preference among thele, as different cir- 


cumſtances appear to render them more or leſs worthy of 


credit. Dr Robertſon has undeniably left all other 
hiſtorians far behind. His ſtyle is elaborate, yet 
unaffected ; dignified, but not turgid ; energetic, 
without obſcurity or ſtiffneſs. Hardly can the phi- 
loſophy or Literature of modern times boaſt of a- 


nother character in which Liberality of Sentiment free 


from bigotry or dogmatiſm, is ſo eminently united with 
Readineſs of principles remote from levity or ſcepticiſm. 
It was natural then, that the luſtre of Dr Robertſon's 
character ſhould advantageoufly be reflected upon his 
Univerſity. His name will long be one of its deareſt 
ornaments.---Only within theſe few years has Edin- 


burgh begun to be diſtinguiſhed by poſſeſling in its 


Univerſity, an excellent ſchool for thoſe branches 
of Learning which are more peculiarly. connected 
with the profeſſion of Law. But, the abilities of a 
Tytler, a Hume, a Wilde, a Macconnochie haye now 
begun to raiſe this Univerſity to the ſame illuſtrious 
eminence in the Legal as in the Medical ſtudies. The 
mild piety of a Hux TER, the philoſophic erudition 
of a HAR Dy, the eloquence and various knowledge 


of both are earneſtly employed to inſtruct the minds, 


and form the manners of thoſe young men who pre- 
pare to offer themſelves candidates for the miniſtry 


of of religion.--:The wann manners, the patient aſ- 


ſiduity 
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fiduity, the gentleneſs ſuperior to provocation} the 
| fingular erudition, and the amiable enthuſiaſm for a 
language, a philoſophy, and a literature formed above 
all others, to excite the enthuſiaſm of an ingenuous 
mind; Theſe qualities, ſo well known to diſtinguiſh 
MR DaLzitLL's character render him wonderfully 
ſucceſsful in reſtoring in our own country, à taſte 
for Grecian learning: His pupils commonly catch a 
portion of his own enthuſiaſm for the Greek; and 
ſeldom diſcontinue their attendance at his Claſs till 
obliged by the economy of their other ſtudies. Nor 
is Roman Literature leſs advantageoully intruſted to 
the care of Dx Hitt. The abilities and exertions 
of the Profeſſors of Natura! Philoſophy and Natural 
Hi ſtory are highly worthy of the Sciences which they 
teach. The munificence of Mr Pulteney has lately 
provided 2 ſalary for a Profeſſor of Agriculture in 
this Univerſity; and he has happily found in Dr 
CovenT&r, a profeſſor qualified to do honour to his 
Foundation.---Jt appears ſomewhat ſurprizing, that 
in a Commercial Age, and eſpecially among 4 Na- 
tion, the foundations of whoſe ſtrength and happi- 
neſs are eſtabliſhed upon their Manufactures and 
Commerce, no leſs than upon their agriculture; 
there ſhould be no particular inſtitution for the in- 
ſtruction of Youth in the Elements of Commerce. 
Forming but a ſlender part among the numberleſs 
modifications of Human Exertion; its riſe and pro- 
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JOURNEY THROUGH 
gre/s cannot be very particularly detailed in a courſs 


500 


of General Hiſtory, For the fame reaſon, its rela- 


tions can never be very fully explained in a ſeries of 
Lectures on the principles of Political £Economy, 
The Arithmetician and the Accountant teach but a 


very ſmall part of the actual practice of Trade, and 


that but very imperfectly. But, if when detached 
from cach other, the ſeveral parts of Commercial 
Knowiedge may make but an inconſiderable figure; 


if they cannot be ſeparately taught, in their full ex- 
tent, among the other branches of Knowledge; 
Taken all together, however, they appear to be of 


great magnitude and importance; And they might 
be very beautifully connected into a diſtin ſyſtem 
of Scudy. 


might be ſucceſſively, explained.——By the Philo- 


ſop"y of Commerce I mean the inveſtigation of its 


relations to climate, laws, manners, internal in- 
duſtry, religion, national virtue, power of defence, 
national revenue, local ſituation, &c. By its c- 
nomy. I underſtand all its tranſactions, from gifts 
in the expectation of gifts, and the barter of 
commodities among ſavage tribes, to the moſt 
complex negociations of the moſt ingenious tra- 
ding nations in Europe ;--- comprehending: all tlie 
details of retail. trade, of banking, of Inſurance, of 


e of Stock- Jobking, &c.· Surely ſuch an 


; inſtitution 


In ſuch a ſyſtem, the His roxy; the 
PriLosopPhHyY; and the CEconony, of Commerce 


_ 
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inſtitution for thus improving and extending Com- 
mercial Knowledge were worthy of the Legiſlature 
and Government of a great Trading Nation;—— | 
Of the patronage of merchants and manufacturers 
ina country where they form ſo very opulent and 
ſo very reſpectable an order in the community, 
and are ſo much diſtinguiſhed by liberality of ſen. 
timents and of manners rand of an Univerſity, 
the moſt deſervedly celebrated in Europe, and which 
ſeems to want only this additional inſtitution, to 
render its proviſions for lite ary and ſcientific in- 
ee moſt dne compleat ! 


= 


Tas patrons of the Univerſity of Edinburgh des 
ſerve very high praiſe for that judicious care with 
which they have. long laboured to promote its riſing 

celebrity, and make it beneficial to the City and to 
the Nation. To their attention, next after the na- 
tural progreſs of Knowledge and Opulence, . and 
the accidental appearance here, of ſome of the great - 
eſt Literary Characters that any Age or Country has 
produced, are the advancement and the fame of 
of this Univerſity to be aſcribed. The Profeſſor · 
ſhips are happily no inviting ſtalls for the indolent 
and the dull. And the Patrons, ſenſible of what 
importance the Univerſity is to the city, have been 
careful to ſuffer candidates to be introduced into its- 
he. no recommendations, but thoſe of Science, | 
Abilities, | 
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Abilities, and becoming Gravity of Manners. This 
care implies a degree of Public Virtue far from com- 
mon in the preſent age; but the fact is not, for this, 
the leſs certain. Upon this care does the Proſperity 
and Uſefulneſs of the Univerſity eſſentially depend. 

Whenever it ſhall ceaſe to be exerted,---from that 
moment muſt the Univerſity be gradually deſerted, 

till nothing ſhall remain, but the mere nominis un. 
bra. The importance of the Univerſity in a com. 


mercial point of view to the Citizens of Edinburgh, 


will appear from theſe facts: The number of the 
annual ſtudents has for many years been not under 
_ a thouſand,--:reckoning at an average; Theſe again, 


one with one another, ſpend not leſs than thirty | 


pounds each for every Seſſion: Here is a ſum of 
thirty thouſand pounds expendęd in Edinburgh, as 
a ſeat of an Univerſity, for the ſpace of ſeven | or 
eight months in every year: The manner in which 
this money is laid out, is highly beneficial ; It i 18 for 


the greater part diſtributed in ſmall ſums among the 


induſtrious poor, who perform the neceſſary ſervices 
for the ſtudents, and provide them with the means 


of ſubſiſtence. 


was the Univerſity i is ſo beneficial in a com. 
mercial point of view; ſince it reflects ſo much glory 
upon Scotland and its capital; and fince architectu- 
ral Improvements haye been, of late, ſo earneſtly 
| ny 
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I ard ſucceſsfully cultivated in Edinburgh; it was na- 


tural, that the Patrons of the Univerſity, and the 
Adminiſtrators of the Public Affairs of the City 
ſhould defire to acchmm date Science and Litera- 
ture with manſions more worthy of them, than thoſe 
which they had here originally occupied. The Old 
Buildings of the Univerſity were not unſuitable to 
the modes of living, in the Country at the time, 
when they were erected, and certainly did honour 
to the Taſte and munificence of the Citizens of 
Edinburgh in the days of James VI. But, our 
modes of life have been ſo much varied, ſince that 
period; our Architecture has been fo much impro- 
ved; our taſte for domeſtic accommodation has 
become ſo much more nice; and the Foundations 
of the Univerſity have been ſo greatly enlarged; 

that the neceſſity of new Edifices for the Public 
| purpoſes of this Univerſity had become ſufficiently 
a pparent. An opportunity ſeemed to ariſe, through 
which Edinburgh might be diſtinguiſhed by the 
architecture no leſs than by the Science of Athens. 
One noble public building, the RxOISsTER-Orrieꝝ 
had been juſt finiſhed. And, the patriotiſm of 
Scotchmen could not bear, that their private hou- 
ſes ſhould be palaces hardly equalled in Europe; 
their temples of Taſte and Science, comparatively 
mean and Smoky huts. The deſign of a New 


Coils was therefore formed. A plan for the 
| building 
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building was procured from Mr. Adams. A ſubs 
kr iption was opened; lt has drawn many gene: 
x6us contributions from various quarters. It; has 
been honoured with the muniſicent encouragement 
of a Sovereign who has ever been the generous and 
diſcerning patron of Learning and of the Fine Arts 
From the Eaſt and from the Weſt Indies, the Pu- 
pils of the Univerſity of Edinburgh have emulouſ- 
Iyſſent contributions to promote the accommoda-. 
tion and the auguſt dignijy of their Aima Materi 
But, ſo conſiderable a Work, Which muſt prove 4 
permanent monument to the honour ofithe age, f 
che country, of the city in which it is reared cam 
not be compleated, without a fund much more con- 
ſiderable, than has yet been acquired for it. A: t 
mean or. paltry ſet of buildings would have been 1 
leſs worthy of the Eſtabliſhment of the Univerſity; 1 
than the old | Edifices which had a venerable and n 
dignified air by their antiquity. But the patriotiſim d 
and the Taſte of Scotchmen, and indeed the venes 0 
ration of the ſeat of Learning and Science will nat tl 
leave this noble fabric long unfiniſhed. And, iß; MW w 
amidſt the viciſſitudes of Human Things, barbaxiim 
ſhould ever again ſpread rnin and detolation.thrqugh 
thoſe. regions; levelling our palaces and public | 
buildings with the temples and porticoes of, Atbent 7 
and Palmyra, or with our own old Abbies and Cans. pi 


thedrals; P hen ſhall the enthuſiaſtic votary of Taſte 
| and 


and Science repair hither in devout ee 


from the Wilds of Siberia perhaps, or from the ro- 


moteſt corners of North America, and weep over the 


broken columns, and kneel to kiſs the threſholds 


of the diſmantled and deſolated temple which the 
Citizens of Edinburgh now _— rear to Lear. 1 


N . 


«Prim Onan. School of Edinburgh, nake ths 


monde; of four maſters and a Rector, is not 
leſs) flouriſhing than the Univerſity: I have for- 


merly mentioned my objections againſt the form of 
the Exerciſes commonly preſcribed in the courſe of 


a Claſſical Education, and againſt the ſhortneſs of 


the period commonly appropriated in Scotland, to 


the ſtudy of Claſſical Learning. But, if I were even 
more confident than I am of being right in my opi- 
nions on theſe matters; and more earneſt than 1 

dare preſume to be, in the cenſure of the practices 
of which I diſapprove ;—I ſhould ſtill allow, that 
theſe reſpectable men are well entitled to o adopt the. 
words of Hector; 


8 Pergama dextru | 
- Defend Pofent, etiam hac defenſa 22 


Vous I e e Tux 


7 


* Yee a Letter of Abbe de Lillt's, in Chojeul-Gouler Vorace 
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ul 
Tux ſchools for Engliſh are numerous, and tauglnt 
dy men well qualiſied for the employment. In the 


be corrected. 
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fame fituation are the ſchools for writing and arith- 
metic, and other concomitant branches of Educa- 


tion. We have ſwarms of Frenchmen who are ſuf. 


ficiently aſſiduous to initiate our Youth in the Lan- 


guage of Foliteneſs and of * 


Bur, 1 muſt 20am obſerve, that inftru&tion ts 
the Principles of Religion enters too little inte the 
plans of almoft all thefe proviſions for Education. 


Vnleſs in ſome of the Engliſh ſchools, religious 
inſtruction is never thought of. The parents truſt 


it to the maſters ; and the maſters to the parents; 
and between the two, the children eſcape the trou · 
ble of thinking about, who made them or who re- 


deemed them. We ſeem to be afraid ef inſtilling 
religious prejudices into the minds of youth, before 


they grow up to chuſe a religion for themſelves. 


But; I ſhould think, the religious knowledge of 


our yanth onght to be anxioufly cared for, both at 
our ſchools, and in the firſt claſſes in the Unr̃verſi- 


ty. I would willingly hope, that what I have here 


faid, is not true in all its extent. But, I haue not 


reaſon to think that it is not. And, as the matter 


appears to me to be of the utmoſt importance, I 
have choſen to ſpeak out. Zut, I fall rejoice to 


- % 
- * . 
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V. AlL the other circumſtances which concur to 
. maintain this city, or to form and mark the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants may be included, in ſo rapid 
a ſketch as this, under the common Head of Max- 
N ERS. The influence of Religion has always a powers: 
ful ſhare in forming the manners of à People. In 
great towns the influence of Religion is almoſt al 
ways weaker than elſewhere. Yet, whatever the 
miniſtry of a pious and enlightened: Clergy can do 
to maintain the influence of religion, is here exert» 
ed; and not without ſucceſs ; for the decencies of 
religion are yet reverenced here by all claſſes; and 
I would willingly hope, that its ſecret incitements 
and reſtraints are powerfully felt by many: A ſtrict 
Polite preſerves Edinburgh more ſecure: from | riots = 
and robberies than almoſt any other city equally 
numerous here, in proportion to the poor and the 
uninſtructed, than in almoſt any other, town in 
Scotland; the labouring poor and the ignorant ſeem 
to take from them, the tone of their manners. The 
public amuſements in Edinburgh are not yet too nu- 
merous, or too ſeductive to operate with a very cor- 
rupting influence on the manners. The Theatre ig 
occaſionally crowded, but is regularly attended with 
eagerneſs. Pantomime and tricks of horſemanſbip have 
unſucceisfully tried cheir fortune here, as public amu· 
W as I am that all the Dramatic. 
8112 entertainments 
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entertainments of modern times have been pernicious 
to the morals of thoſe among whom they haveprevail. 
ed; Yet, at the ſame time, ſatisfied that ſuch entertain. 
ments are beneſicial to the progreſs of reſinement, 
and to the improvement of the Siſter Fine Arts,. 
nay are even indiſpenſibly neceſſary among a People 
arrived at that pitch of luxurious reſinement at which 
we and the Nations of Europe have attained 5 iiI 
anxiouſly wiſh, that ſome means could be deviſed by 
which the Theatre might be rendered truly a School 
of Virtue. When the Tragedies of Eichylus, Sophos 
cles, and Euripides were repreſented on the Atheni. 
an ſtage; Virtue was taught on it little leſa correct: 
ly, and perhaps more ſucceſsfully than from oun 
pulpits. The cauſes ſeem to have been, iſt Ichat 
the repreſentations Were occaſional” not continualq 
2dly They were great national acts; 3dly the meritiy 
and eſpecially the moral ęfectt of the pieces to cbe 
acted, were previouſly eſtimated with care, by 
judges appointed by the ſtate; -4thly The Actors 
were ſero, and there were no Actreſſs intermingled 
with them; 5thly. Vintuou Morals were required as 
a ſort of Profeſſional Qualification in them; And 
6thly, Becauſe they were among the moſt reſpecta · 
ble characters in the republic. New the cireum- 
ſtances of Edinburgh differ ſo much from thoſe of 
Athens, that I can have no hopes of ſeeing our ſtage 
„ eee by the ſame reſtraints or digniſied by the 


fam 
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lame advantages. But, if our Legiſlature ſhall ever 

find time to make the virtue of the Nation more 
particularly an object of their care than they habe 
lately made it; I conceive it to be poſſible enough 
to place the ſtage under ſuch regulations, that 
it ſhall be, at leaſt leſs the pander of vice and pro- 
fligacy, tham at preſent. In the mean time iti is 
aſtoniſhing to me, that the citizens of Edinburgh 
do not uſe means to have their Dramatie Entertain 
ments regulated in the ſame manner as their muſi- 
call The patent might be to the Town. Coumcil, 
and to two or three of the moſt reſpectable Incorpse- 
mted Bodies. Theſe might annually appoint Direr. 
rors of the Theatre ; The Directors might hire for 
annual ſalaries, a depute manager, and a Company 
ef Players: Decent Morals ſiould be required-in 
the Actor and Actreſs not leſs than in the Di- 
vine, the Lawyer, and the Phyſician. The Direc- 
rors might meet weekly, to ſelect the pieces to 

be acted for the week ſubſequent: and the moral 
tendency of theſe pieces ought to be always the firſt 
conſideration: and the Deputy-· manager ſhould be 
required to exclude from the theatre the drunken 
and the diſorderly; and to inſtitute an immediate 
proſecution againſt the riotous: The Directors ſhould 
be men, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for rank, for piety, 
for virtue, for ſound judgment, for good taſte, in 
the whole city. But, it is is! vain to talk" thus. 
W | Take 
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Take away the licentiouſnels ; ; and too many would 
think the entertainment alſo taken away. -Sic vivie. 


tur Romæ /—As to the muſical entertainments of Edin« 
burgh; I do not ſee how a Concert could be mas 
naged on a better plan; It is ſupported: by a ſub- 
ſcription of the moſt reſpectable lovers of 4muſic in 
Edinburgh: The performers are retained at: ſtated 
ſalaries: Directors appointed by the. ſubſcribers; 


Hire or diſmiſs the performers, regulate the muſie, 


and manage the money and the accompts of the 
ſubſcription: They grant alſo, at their pleaſure, and 
upon proper application, tickets of admiſſion to ſuek 
gentlemen and ladies, ſtrangers or others, as may 
not haye it in their power to be ſubſeribers. The 
performers are alſo gratiſied with beneſit· concerts. 
Through theſe means theſe amuſements are conduc» 
ted with great decorum, and with happy effects. 
The company at the ordinary concerts, is at once 
ſelect and varied. By the benefit-concerts, the mu- 
ſical taſte of the whole town is gratified, Dancings 
Aſemblies are held regularly through the winter, in 
two elegant ſuites of rooms in George's Street, and 
in George's Square. Thoſe of George's Square are 
the moſt ſelec, and at the ſame time the beſt atten» 


| ded. Private dances in Taverns: have certainly- be- 


come much too faſhionable among all ranks. They 
ſhould be diſcouraged by thoſe who have influenoe to 
es m public taſte in theſe matters. Between 

December 
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December and April, Edinburgh is crowded with the 

ſtudious, the buſy, and the gay. In July again, the 

| Races of Leith render Edinburgh for a week or ten 
2 a ene of nn, and en e 


ane has been filled for 2 few mts 8 a- 
bout the end of the laſt year, and the beginning of 
the preſent, with the noiſe of thoſe who called 
themſelves, Faizxnvs or THz PzoPLE. But, it was 
Vox, ET PRATEREA NIHIL, Wherever two or three 
ſimple People could be brought together by the tur. 
bulent, they were named an Aſociation; and Decla- 
Tations framed for them, and publiſhed in their 
names; as if they had been multitudes of thoſe 
whoſe virtue, intelligence and property gave them 
the higheſt intereſt in the welfare of their country. 
No ſooner was the eye of the Public fairly opened 
108 them en vaniſhed like ſo many ſhadows. 


1 THESE are all he's a Gn concern- 


ing the preſent ſtate of Scotland, with which I can 
at this time, preſume to trouble the Public. I may 
have been often miſtaken. But, I have not wilfully 
miſrepreſented any facts: and I uſed pains to obtain 
correct information. I have anxiouſly avoided ſet- 
ting down any thing that might give offence. But, 
as in a work: of this nature, it is hardly poſſible, that 

nobody 
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nobody ſhould be offended by ſome or other of the 
facts related: I think it neceſſary to mention, that 


if I have ſet down any thing, however true, that 


may ſeem to give reaſonable offence, I am ready to 
make every proper apology ; ſtill more,—if I have 
any where undeſignedly made a miſrepreſentation, 


to wound any perſon's feelings: I ſhall readily aſk. 
pardon of the offended party, and adopt any means 


that may be ſuggeſted to correct my fault. I have 
no enmities to gratify. I have no deſire to provoke . 
enmity. Why then ſhould I give offence ?— 


I Have alſo to offer an apology to thoſe whom 
may perhaps have diſguſted by my impertinent 
praiſe; I am far from being diſpoſed to ſet myſelf 
up for any body's panegyriſt. But, as it was my 
intention to exhibit a ſort of general ſketch, in 
theſe obſervations, —of the ſtate of ſfociety,—of in- 
duſtry, arts, and manners in my country ; I could 
not well do this, without connecting. with my ac- 
count, the names of ſome of thoſe reſpectable men 
who do the greateſt honour to our country by their 
abilities and their virtues. On this ſcore, therefore, 
I hope to be forgiven for preſuming to mention the 
names of men who may well diſgain praiſe ſo mean 


and awkward as mine. — 
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an 


Ir has been my with to drop nothing but what, | 
—if noticed at all ,—might tend to promote the 
welfare of my Country, and the intereſt of Know- 

ledge, of Virtue, of pure Religion. Even in this 
too I may have failed. If I have unfortunately ſet 
down any thing having a contrary tendency ; ; 1 pray, | 
God to forgive; and intreat the reader to impute 
it not to in! intention, but to ignorance or overſight. 


: 2 
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AS this volume has ſivelled, to what my Publiſhers 
think, an unreaſonable fize ; T am obliged ta refer the 
reader to Sir Robert Douglas's Account of the Macoꝝz. 
GoRs, for a vindication of that Clan from ſome of the 
aſperfions which, in conſequence of their misfortunes, 
have been thrown upon them, —inſtead of examinin their 
hiſtory in an Appendix, as propoſed. . 


Tux Table of Imports and Exports of Perth, intend- 
ed to be inſerted here, is alſo ommitted, as a committee 
of merchants, manufacturers, Ic. are now employed in 
making up this Table with the utmoſt poſſible accuracy. 
It will be publiſhed in Sir John Sinclair's Statiſtical | 
Account of Scotland, and a copy of it delivered GRATIS 
to the purchaſers of this Work. 


